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I. 

Spirit  of  ice  and  snow, 

Goddess,  whose  hands  are  laid 
Upon  the  brows  of  men  who  needs  must  go 
To  seek  Thy  loneliness,  immortal  maid, 
Within  the  fastness  of  Thy  frozen  place  ; 

Dost  Thou  their  toil  behold  ? 

Thine  heart  is  dull  with  cold, 
Cold  is  Thy  shrine  and  colder  Thine  embrace. 

u. 

Whence  do  the  deep  spells  rise 

Which  draw  men  still  to  Thee  ? 
Thou  hast  no  warmth  of  summer  in  Thine  eyes, 
Like  her  who  called  across  the  iEaean  Sea 
Grave  wayfarers  to  quaff  her  foaming  wine  ; 

Thou  hast  but  frozen  dew, 

Thy  worshippers  are  few, 
But  these,  Thy  chosen  ones,  hold  Thee  divine. 

ni. 

Thine  is  no  wealth  of  flowers, 

Thine  are  no  feasts  of  youth, 
But  the  deep  passion  of  enduring  hours 
And  endless  seeking  after  endless  truth 
Are  the  strong  chains  which  bind  men  to  Thy  seat, 

Who,  grappling  with  Thy  strength, 

Conquer  Thy  might  at  length 
Or,  failing,  sleep  contented  at  Thy  feet. 

Maud  Walpole. 


PEEFACE. 

The  pages  I  am  about  to  lay  before  the  public 
contain  the  simple  record  of  a  journey  of  adven- 
ture, undertaken  with  a  definite  purpose.  I  have 
not  aimed  at  a  picturesque  account  of  varied 
travel.  My  book  can  lay  no  claim  to  the  deep 
political  interest  which  attaches  to  the  description 
of  new  regions,  of  disputed  frontiers,  or  of  states 
just  emerging  from  barbarism.  The  object  of 
my  expedition  involved  no  problems  of  race,  of 
language,  or  of  territorial  distribution.  I  went 
out  to  climb  and  to  explore. 

That  the  settled  and  fertile  colony  of  New 
Zealand  should  have  still  afforded  virgin  peaks  to 
scale,  that  new  passes  were  yet  to  be  discovered 
and  new  valleys  to  be  traversed — this  may  indeed 
surprise  those  of  my  readers  who  have  no  especial 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  and  features  of  the 
Southern  Island.  How  many  of  us  have  ever 
realised  the  existence  of  that  vast  range  of  Alps, 
of  those  glaciers  surpassing  the  greatest  in  Swit- 
zerland, of  those  noble  peaks  whose  crags  re-echo 
to  the  thunder  of  almost  perpetual  avalanches  ? 
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viii  PREFACE. 

From  the  time  when  first  my  attention  was 
directed  to  a  region  so  insufficiently  explored,  I 
felt  attracted  by  the  hope  that  I  might  in  some 
measure  contribute  towards  the  work  of  opening 
it  up  to  future  generations  of  Alpine  climbers. 
How  far  these  hopes  were  actually  realised  I  leave 
the  reader  of  the  following  pages  to  determine. 

I  may  here  mention  that  the  inn  known  to  my 
readers  as  the  Hermitage  is  now  once  more  opened 
to  the  public ;  nor  will  future  tourists  be  forced, 
as  I  was,  to  dwell  in  tents  or  to  grapple  with  the 
problem  of  baking  bread  in  the  wilderness. 

Since  a  rough  track  has  been  cut  on  the  new 
Pass  to  the  West  Coast,  an  easy  day's  tramp 
leads  from  the  ice-bound  fastnesses  of  the  Tasman 
valley  down  to  the  tree-ferns,  the  lianas,  and  the 
surf -beaten  shore  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

I  must  not  omit  here  to  express  my  thanks 
for  the  invaluable  help  I  have  received  in 
preparing  this  account  of  my  journey  for  the 
Press.  First  let  me  mention  the  collaboration 
of  the  trio  of  distinguished  artists  who  have 
so  signally  succeeded  in  adding  touches  of  vivid 
reality  to  the  picture  I  have  endeavoured  to  set 
before  the  minds  of  my  readers.  Mr.  Joseph 
Pennell's  well-known  work  requires  no  praise  of 
mine  in  its  obvious  breadth  and  simplicity  of 
treatment.  Mr.  McCormick's  life-like  sketches  of 
incident  are  familiar  to  the  public  through  Sir 
Martin  Conway's  "  Himalayas  "  and  "  Alps  from 
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End  to  End,"  and  many  other  well-known  works. 
The  illustrations  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Willink  are  masterly  interpreta- 
tions of  the  true  spirit  of  Alpine  adventure  and 
peril. 

Turning  to  those  who  have  rendered  me  literary 
assistance;  I  must  especially  record  my  gratitude 
to  my  sister  for  many  corrections  and  for  much 
general  advice  and  assistance.  Next  I  must 
mention  my  obligations  to  Captain  M.  Nathan, 
R.E.,  who  has  very  kindly  gone  through  the 
proofs  for  me.  Nor  can  I  pass  over  in  silence 
the  services  rendered  me  by  my  friend  and  fellow- 
traveller,  Mr.  C.  L.  Barrow,  who  has  himself 
written  the  entire  chapter  describing  our  ascent 
of  Mount  Sealy,  on  which  he  accompanied  me. 
My  warmest  thanks  are  due  to  Miss  Walpole  for 
so  kindly  contributing  the  beautiful  and  original 
verses  which  are  inserted  after  the  title-page. 

To  the  careful  supervision  of  Mr.  Bolton,  and 
to  the  admirable  work  of  the  cartographical 
staff  at  Stanford's  is  due  the  care  and  accuracy 
with  which  the  accompanying  map  has  been 
delineated  and  executed.  It  is  based  partly  upon 
sketch  maps  kindly  placed  at  my  disposition  by 
the  New  Zealand  Government  Survey  Depart- 
ment, and  partly  upon  my  own  observations. 
Upon  the  latter  I  have,  of  course,  solely  relied 
in  the  numerous  cases  of  discrepancy  between 
the  Survey  maps  of  the  Canterbury  district  and 
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those  supplied  from  the  results  of  West-Coast 
exploration.  In  the  nomenclature  I  have  followed 
the  Government  survey,  but  in  those  regions  that 
I  was  first  to  explore  I  have  availed  myself  of  the 
pioneer's  privilege  of  naming  the  various  surround- 
ing peaks,  passes,  and  glaciers. 

I  close  these  few  words  with  the  wish  that  the 
reader  may  be  disposed  to  regard  with  •indulgence 
the  many  imperfections  of  a  work  whose  sole  plea 
for  his  consideration  lies  in  the  sincerity  of  its 
record  of  action. 

2,  Green  Street,  Grosvenor  Square. 
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The  initial  letters  are  by  the  Lady  Edmond  Fitzmaurice. 


CHAPTER  I. 

"The  round  earth  rushes  towards  the  morning, 
And  the  waves  grow  paler  and  wan  the  foam. 
Misty  and  dim  with  a  glance  of  warning 
Vanish  the  stars  of  my  northern  home." 

Sib  Alfred  Lyall. 


r  OR  several  years  past  my 
attention  had  been 
turned  towards  the  moun- 
tains of  New  Zealand, 
partly  because  of  the 
many  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts that  had  been 
made  to  ascend  Mount 
Cook,  their  highest  peak, 
and  partly  because  I 
knew  that  a  long,  and 
so  far  fruitless,  search  had  been  instituted  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Government  Survey  Depart- 
ment with  the  object  of  discovering  some  passage 
across  the  Southern  Alps  to  the  West  coast. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  the  summer  of  1894, 
when  I  was  travelling  with  Sir  Martin  Conway  on 
his  now  famous  tour,  "The  Alps  from  End  to 
End,"  that  I  made  definite  plans  for  an  expedi- 
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tion  to  New  Zealand.  Frequently  in  the  course  of 
that  interesting  journey  through  Switzerland  we 
had  long  talks  together  about  the  New  Zealand 
mountains,  and  some  of  the  unsuccessful  attempts 
that  had  been  made  to  climb  them. 

The  upshot  of  these  conversations  was  that, 
early  in  August,  while  we  were  going  through  the 
Grisons  Valleys,  I  definitely  decided  upon  an 
expedition  to  New  Zealand  that  winter.  We 
then  and  there  indited  a  joint  letter  to  Mr. 
Mannering,  the  secretary  of  the  New  Zealand 
Alpine  Club  at  Christchurch,  stating  my  intention 
of  going  out  for  their  summer  season,  which  begins 
early  in  December,  and  asking  for  the  aid  and 
co-operation  of  the  members  of  the  club.  In 
this  letter  I  expressed  my  willingness  to  take  with 
me  as  many  of  the  Alpine  Club  as  might  care 
to  accompany  me  on  my  expedition,  which  was 
to  include  the  ascent  of  Mount  Cook,  and  also  of 
Mount  Tasman,  the  second  highest  mountain  in 
these  regions.  The  latter  had  not  hitherto  even 
been  attempted  by  the  New  Zealand  climbers. 

On  leaving  Sir  Martin  Conway  at  the  end  of  our 
joint  tour,  I  hastened  back  to  England  to  make 
preparations  for  my  departure.  I  was  so  fortunate 
as  to  secure  the  services  of  Mattias  Zurbriggen, 
renowned  for  his  feats  in  the  Karakoram  Hima- 
layas, where  he  had  acted  as  guide  to  Sir  Martin 
Conway. 

On  the  22nd  of  October  I  embarked  at  Brindisi 
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on  the  P.  and  0.  steamer  "Australia ,"  bound  for 
Melbourne,  and  met  on  board  my  friend,  Mr. 
C.  L.  Barrow,  who  was  to  accompany  me  to  New 
Zealand,  and  who  had  come  direct  from  London 
by  sea. 

Our  voyage  to  Ceylon  passed  without  incident 
worthy  of  record,  excepting  that  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  making  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Govett  on  the  ship.  Mr.  Govett  showed  a  great 
interest  in  my  projected  wrork  in  New  Zealand,  and 
when  I  found  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  English 
Alpine  Club,  I  persuaded  him  to  join  us,  if  possible, 
in  our  New  Zealand  enterprise.  He  and  his  wife 
were  making  a  tour  round  the  world,  via  New 
Zealand,  and  having  decided  to  spend  a  fortnight 
in  Ceylon,  begged  us  to  stop  there  with  them. 
We  adopted  their  suggestion,  and  left  the  "Aus- 
tralia" at  Colombo. 

After  a  few  days  in  that  rather  unattractive  and 
extremely  hot  town,  Barrow  and  I  decided  to  make 
an  expedition  into  the  interior  of  the  island  for 
some  big  game-shooting,  accompanied  by  my  guide, 
Zurbriggen,  who  had  arrived  a  couple  of  days  after 
us  by  the  "  Cliusan"  bound  for  Calcutta.  The 
three  of  us  accordingly  set  out  by  rail  for  Matale, 
where  we  spent  the  night  at  the  rest-house.  It  is, 
I  believe,  one  of  the  best  in  the  country,  and  we 
found  everything  fairly  clean  and  comfortable,  and 
the  old  Singhalese  in  charge  very  civil  and  obliging 
Of  course  the  place  swarmed  writh  lizards  and  other 
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crawling  creatures.  Frogs  hopped  about  the  floor, 
and  I  found  one  in  my  slipper  next  morning. 

On  the  following  morning  we  made  an  early 
start,  and  did  not  stop  till  we  reached  Nalanda, 
where  we  had  a  short  time  for  breakfast.  From 
here  the  road  winds  among  hills  shady  with  green 
woods,  and  bright-hued  parrots  and  monkeys  en- 
liven the  jungle  on  either  side  of  the  path. 
Now  and  again  we  passed  through  a  native 
village,  where  dark  babies  played  quite  naked 
among  the  low  huts. 

From  Nalanda  we  drove  on  to  Dambulla, 
where  we  proposed  having  lunch.  The  Govern- 
ment agent  was  there,  inspecting  the  inhabitants 
of  the  village,  and  giving  permits  to  carry  fire- 
arms. He  and  his  retinue  had  already  lunched, 
and  we  found  nothing  prepared  for  the  mail-coach 
passengers.  As  we  intended,  however,  leaving  the 
coach  here  and  pursuing  our  way  by  bullock-cart, 
we  were  in  no  great  hurry  to  make  a  start  till  it 
became  a  little  cooler. 

While  the  rest-house  keeper  was  cooking  some- 
thing for  us  we  went  round  to  examine  the  natives 
as  they  came  away  from  the  inspection.  There 
was  nothing  very  particular  to  observe  about  them, 
except  that  their  firearms  and  other  weapons  made 
up  about  the  oddest  assortment  I  have  ever  seen. 
Long-barrelled  flint-locks,  with  the  peculiarly  shaped 
stocks  of  olden  times,  were  more  plentiful  than 
other    sorts,   but    one    or   two   wealthier  natives 
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had  muzzle-loaders,  and  I  even  saw  one  breech- 
loader !  The  happy  possessor  of  such  an  equip- 
ment walked  with  a  proud  bearing,  scarcely 
deigning  to  speak  to  his  more  humble  neighbour 
with  the  flint-lock. 

Their  sabres,  creeses,  and  scimitars,  were  as 
ancient  as  the  guns,  but  for  all  that  were  none 
the  less  admired  by  their  owners. 

We  made  arrangements  about  our  bullock-cart, 
this  of  course  occupying  the  long  time  usually  taken 
by  a  u  business  transaction  "  in  the  East.  After 
a  prolonged  "pow-wow,"  and  much  gesticulation, 
we  finally  agreed  on  a  price,  half  of  which  we  imme- 
diately paid  to  the  owner  of  the  cart.  We  intended 
going  through  to  Anuradhapura  in  this  conveyance. 

By  this  time  our  meal  was  ready,  and  we  were 
by  no  means  loath  to  return  to  the  bungalow. 

About  4  p.m.  we  had  the  waggon  packed  with 
our  baggage,  guns,  cartridges,  etc.,  and  started 
amidst  the  admiring  group  of  natives  who  had 
collected  to  witness  the  departure. 

It  was  so  late  in  the  afternoon  when  we  started 
that  we  got  no  farther  that  day  than  a  little 
Goverment  rest-house  at  Kekirawa.  It  was  com- 
pletely deserted,  even  by  the  rest-house  keeper. 
Forcing  open  the  door,  we  gained  an  entrance. 
Except  for  two  beds,  a  table,  a  few  chairs,  and  a 
filter,  the  house  was  empty.  Zurbriggen  was  in 
a  state  of  great  rage  against  the  natives.  He 
persisted  in  addressing  them  in  Hindustani,  which 
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he  had  picked  up  in  his  Himalayan  journey.  The 
Singhalese  naturally  failed  to  understand  a  single 
word  of  his  harangues.  This  irritated  our  Swiss 
intensely.  They  were  Indians,  he  averred,  and 
therefore,  of  course,  should  be  able  to  speak 
Hindustani,  which  he  firmly  believed  to  be  the 
common  language  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  East ! 

On  emerging  from  the  rest-house  after  a  brief 
survey  of  its  resources,  we  found  that  our  driver 
had  vanished,  with  his  bullock-cart.  As  there 
was  no  sign  of  other  habitation  we  were  forced 
to  give  up  all  idea  of  supper,  and  to  go  to  bed 
without  food.  When  I  say  "  go  to  bed,"  I  mean 
that  Barrow  and  I  stretched  ourselves  out  on 
one  of  the  iron  bedsteads — for  which  no  mattress 
of  any  kind  could  be  found — while  Zurbriggen 
occupied  the  other. 

By  4.30  on  the  following  morning  we  rose  and 
searched  for  our  bullock-cart,  which  we  found  at 
last,  our  driver  calmly  asleep  under  it !  We  roused 
him,  and  by  signs  succeeded  in  making  him  under- 
stand that  we  were  very  hungry.  He  nodded,  and 
started  off  for  some  village,  whence  he  shortly 
returned  with  a  supply  of  hard  native  biscuits  and 
plantains.  With  these  we  had  perforce  to  be 
satisfied,  and,  having  despatched  our  frugal  meal, 
yoked  up  and  started  for  Tirapane,  where  we 
hoped  to  lunch.  On  the  way  we  passed  the 
rest-house  at  Maradankadawala,  and  tried  to  gain 
admittance,   but    found   it   closed.      It   was   then 
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about  half-past  six,  and,  as  the  temperature  was 
about  90°  in  the  shade,  walking  was  out  of  the 
question,  while  the  jolting  of  the  rough,  springless 
waggon  was  extremely  trying. 

Towards  mid-day  we  reached  Tirapane,  where 
we  inquired  about  luncheon.  There  was  nothing 
ready,  but  the  rest-house  keeper  immediately 
assured  us  that  we  should  have  some  chicken 
in  about  twenty  minutes. 

We  strolled  about  the  house,  and  were  presently 
confronted  by  the  strange  sight  of  two  Singhalese 
engaged  in  plucking  a  couple  of  already  steaming 
fowls.  We  discovered  that  as  soon  as  killed  they 
had  been  put  into  a  pan,  and  parboiled  with  all 
their  feathers  on.  This  makes  them  much  easier  to 
pluck,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  become  as  tough 
as  leather.  It  is  a  very  common  habit  among  the 
Indian  and  Ceylon  natives  to  do  this  with  birds 
before  cooking  them,  as  it  saves  so  much  trouble. 

At  Tirapane  the  man  who  drove  the  bullock-cart 
said  he  could  proceed  no  farther.  Luckily  there  was 
a  Government  agent  on  the  spot,  who  very  kindly 
interpreted  for  us,  and  through  his  assistance  another 
conveyance  was  secured,  in  which  we  continued  our 
journey,  reaching  Anuradhapura  about  ten  o'clock 
in  the  evening.  We  felt  from  the  incessant  jolting 
much  as  if  we  had  been  beaten  black  and  blue  with 
sticks.  Barrow  had  slept  quietly  through  it  all,  with 
his  head  propped  up  against  the  sharp  corner  of  a 
cartridge  magazine,  but  he  was  so  tired  that  he  did 
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not  mind,  even  though  his  head  was  considerably 
the  worse  for  the  continual  bumping  it  received. 

We  spent  several  days  here,  and  had  some 
pleasant  shooting,  though  we  were  not  quite  so 
fortunate  as  we  had  hoped  to  be,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  best  shikari  of  the  place  had  his 
leg  broken  and  could  not  accompany  us. 

Travellers  are  not  allowed  to  remain  for  more 
than  two  or  three  days  at  rest-houses  in  Ceylon 
without  an  order  from  the  Government  agent  of 
the  district.  This,  however,  we  were  fortunate 
enough  to  obtain,  and  made  daily  expeditions  into 
the  jungle  in  the  hope  of  coming  across  deer.  We 
found  plenty  of  tracks  where  they  had  been  drink- 
ing, but  as  our  shikari  was  not  sufficiently  well 
acquainted  with  the  jungle  we  were  unable  to 
follow  them  very  far.  He  was  indeed  such  a  poor 
hunter  that  he  could  not  even  follow  spoor 
when  found,  and  certainly  could  not  distinguish 
fresh  tracks  from  old.  We  undertook  the  tracking 
ourselves,  and  told  him  that  all  he  had  to  do 
was  to  notice  where  we  went,  and  as  soon  as  we 
had  penetrated  as  far  into  the  jungle  as  his  know- 
ledge of  it  reached,  he  was  to  inform  us  at  once.  It 
resulted  in  his  saying,  after  about  a  couple  of  hours' 
careful  stalking,  that  we  must  not  go  any  farther 
if  we  wished  to  find  our  way  out  again.  Any  one 
who  has  been  in  a  dense  jungle  will  know  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  extricate  oneself  without 
some  knowledge  of  the  country. 
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Our  sport  resulted,  therefore,  chiefly  in  securing 
a  few  specimens  of  birds,  among  which  I  should 
class  the  jungle  cock  as  the  finest. 

We  returned  to  Matale  by  the  mail-coach,  as 
it  was  called.  It  is  a  custom  here  that  if  any 
European  wishes  to  travel  by  this  conveyance 
no  natives  are  to  be  taken.  At  the  start  we  had 
some  difficulty  with  the  proprietor  of  the  coach. 
The  small  open  cart  that  he  designated  by  this 
name  only  held  six  people,  and  there  were  three 
of  us  inside  and  some  luggage.  He  wanted  to 
put  seven  natives  with  us,  but  we  stoutly  refused. 
I  was  told  afterwards  that  eighteen  or  nineteen 
are  frequently  carried,  but  how  they  manage  to 
pack  is  a  mystery  to  me. 

The  only  other  incident  during  our  drive  was 
a  terrific  thunderstorm  accompanied  with  sheets 
of  rain. 

From  Matale  we  went  to  Kandy,  where  we  spent 
a  day  or  two  in  taking  Jinricksha  drives,  and  in 
visiting  the  Botanical  Garden.  What  struck  us 
most  in  the  garden  was  the  orchid  house,  covered 
with  matting  to  keep  it  cool ! 

Finding  Kandy  so  much  more  picturesque  and 
cool  than  Colombo,  we  left  it  only  just  in  time  to 
catch  the  P.  and  0.  s.s.  "  Massilia"  by  which  we 
intended  to  continue  our  journey. 

We  embarked  at  Colombo  on  November  20th, 
and  had  a  disastrous  voyage  to  Melbourne.  Every- 
thing seemed  to  go  wrong.     Two  days  after  our 
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departure  Zurbriggen  was  stricken  down  with  a 
terrible  intermittent  fever,  which  he  had  contracted 
in  the  interior  of  the  island.  We  were  very  anxious 
about  him  for  two  days,  but  at  last  the  doctor 
succeeded  in  reducing  the  fever,  and  finally,  after 
three  days,  pronounced  him  out  of  danger. 

On  the  1st  of  December  we  reached  Albany, 
the  first  Australian  port  at  which  steamers  touch. 
By  this  time  Zurbriggen  was  up  and  about,  though 
still  very  weak  from  his  illness. 

The  next  port  we  touched  at  was  Adelaide, 
where  we  dropped  anchor  about  two  in  the  after- 
noon of  December  5th.  The  day  was  fine  and 
calm.  We  gave  up  the  idea  of  going  on  shore 
because  the  chief  officer  had  told  us  that  he 
proposed  to  try  to  catch  a  monstrous  shark  that 
was  known  to  frequent  the  roadstead.  Baiting 
a  huge  hook  with  a  tempting  piece  of  Australian 
mutton,  he  hung  it  over  the  stern  by  a  stout  piece 
of  rope,  which  was  run  through  a  pulley  and  laid 
along  the  deck,  so  that  a  number  of  sailors  could 
be  employed  to  play  him  if  caught. 

Two  or  three  other  liners  had  arrived  that  day, 
and  the  shark  had  apparently  glutted  himself  with 
refuse  from  other  ships.  Though  we  saw  him 
swim  lazily  round  and  round  our  bait,  he  showed 
no  intention  of  biting  at  it.  He  was  a  huge 
monster  over  ten  feet  in  length.  I  may  as  well 
here  state  that  on  our  return  journey,  five  months 
later,  we  managed  to  hook  him,  or  one  that  was 
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just  like  him.  He  succeeded,  however,  on  being 
struck,  in  drawing  the  rope  sharply  across  the 
propeller  blade,  as  he  dived,  and  it  was  severed  by 
the  sharp  steel,  so  I  fear  that  shark  is  still  at 
large. 

The  "  Massilia"  reached  Melbourne,  unfortu- 
nately, just  too  late  to  catch  the  New  Zealand 
boat.  We  had,  therefore,  to  wait  for  several  days 
before  the  next  one  sailed,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
12th  of  December,  that  we  embarked  with  our 
friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Govett,  upon  the  s.s. 
"  Mararoa"  bound  for  Tasmania  and  the  New 
Zealand  ports. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  when  we  came 
on  deck  we  found  we  were  in  sight  of  Hobart, 
steaming  towards  the  harbour,  into  which  the 
beautiful  Derwent  River  flows.  While  far  out 
at  sea  we  could  distinctly  smell  the  refreshing 
scent  of  the  pines,  wafted  to  us  by  the  gentle 
morning  breeze.  As  the  ship  stayed  in  port 
the  whole  day  we  landed,  and  took  a  long  drive 
through  the  country  ;  we  also  visited  the  lovely 
Botanical  Gardens. 

We  left  in  the  afternoon,  and  watched  the 
receding  landscape  in  the  light  of  one  of  the  most 
splendid  sunsets  that  it  has  ever  been  my  good 
fortune  to  witness  at  sea. 

The  following  day  was  very  stormy,  and  the 
wreather  grew  steadily  worse,  till,  after  four  days 
of  pitching  and  tossing,  we  reached  the  Bluff,  the 
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first  point  where  the  boats  touch  the  New  Zealand 
coast. 

We  had  been  about  a  week  at  sea  since  leaving 
Melbourne.  Unfortunately  we  had  just  missed 
the  train  to  Christchurch,  and  finding  by  the  New 
Zealand  time-tables  that  this  might  involve  a 
delay  of  almost  three  days,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Govett, 
Barrow,  and  myself,  decided  to  engage  a  "special" 
that  night  to  go  as  far  as  Clinton.  There  we 
intended  to  join  the  express,  and  get  through  to 
Christchurch  by  the  following  evening.  We  were 
all  very  anxious  to  reach  our  destination  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  to  have  a  long  rest,  as  we  had 
been  a  good  deal  knocked  up  by  the  voyage. 
I  sent  Zurbriggen  straight  by  boat  to  Christchurch. 

We  were  given  a  through  carriage,  into  which 
wre  piled  all  our  luggage.  The  railway  carriages 
in  New  Zealand  are  built  somewrhat  on  the 
American  system.  Half  of  ours  was  taken  up 
by  our  luggage — at  least  two  tons — in  about  sixty 
pieces. 

Early  in  the  morning  we  reached  Clinton,  a 
little  settlement  in  a  beautiful  green  country.  It 
was  refreshing,  after  the  long  weeks  spent  at  sea, 
to  look  out  once  more  upon  a  limited  horizon  of 
grassy  and  wooded  slopes. 

About  ten  o'clock  our  train  arrived  at  Dunedin, 
one  of  the  most  important  centres  of  commerce 
of  the  colony — a  thriving  and  prosperous  Scotch 
township,  built   close   to   the  water's  edge.     The 
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harbour  is  good,  and   all   the   steamers   between 
Christchurch  and  Australia  call  there. 

Here,  by  the  courtesy  of  the  New  Zealand 
officials,  our  carriage  was  coupled  on  to  the 
express  going  north.  To  Christchurch  was  a 
pleasant  and  easy  run  of  about  eight  hours. 
Barrow,  being  of  a  mechanical  turn  of  mind, 
accomplished  half  of  this  journey  upon  the  engine. 

The  intervening  country  is  green  and  pleasant, 
with  great  watercourses,  of  which  the  Rangitata 
and  Eakaia  are  among  the  largest.  The  line 
crosses  them  upon  the  long  wooden  bridges,  which 
are  still  used  in  the  colonies,  and  are  almost 
submerged  when  the  rivers  rise  in  times  of  great 
flood.  This  generally  happens  in  the  spring, 
when  the  snow  melts  upon  the  ranges.  I  may 
mention  that  the  wThole  railway  system  of  the 
south  island  of  New  Zealand  is  narrow  gauge 
and  belongs  to  the  Government. 

We  reached  Christchurch  about  eight  in  the 
evening. 

I  had  telegraphed  from  the  Bluff  to  Mr.  Man- 
nering,  who  met  us  at  the  railway  station,  accom- 
panied by  another  member  of  the  New  Zealand 
Alpine  Club,  Mr.  Ollivier,  who  subsequently 
accompanied  me  upon  the  first  part  of  my 
expedition. 

We  walked  straight  to  the  Terminus  Hotel, 
where,  however,  we  only  spent  one  night,  as  the 
accommodation  did  not  suit  us. 
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On  the  following  day  we  explored  the  town  a 
little  more  thoroughly,  and  decided  to  take  up  our 
quarters  at  Warner's  Hotel,  where  a  courtyard, 
in  which  we  could  sort  our  equipment,  was  placed 
at  our  disposal. 

This  hotel  is  pleasantly  situated  on  one  side  of 
the  cathedral  square,  the  principal  public  place  in 
Christchurch.  The  foundation-stone  of  the  cathe- 
dral itself  was  laid  in  1864  by  Bishop  Harper. 
It  is  an  imposing  structure  of  Gothic  style,  and  it 
was  consecrated  in  1881.  The  steeple  was  de- 
stroyed by  an  earthquake  in  1887,  but  has  since 
been  rebuilt  by  the  munificence  of  a  private  donor. 
Warner's  Hotel  is  a  two-storied,  straggling  build- 
ing, and,  like  most  Australasian  inns,  has  only 
very  small  rooms. 

Mannering  gave  me  a  letter  from  Mr.  A.  P. 
Harper,  who  was  at  that  time  working  for  the 
Government  Survey  Department  in  the  west  coast 
valleys  of  the  island,  in  which  he  expressed  the 
hope  that  I  would  join  him  at  the  end  of 
December  or  early  in  January,  by  crossing  to  the 
west  coast  over  some  pass  at  the  head  of  the 
Mueller  Glacier. 

During  the  next  few  days  we  were  fully  occupied 
in  packing  and  preparing  for  our  expedition  to  the 
High  Alps.  There  were  numerous  details  to  con- 
sider, as  it  turned  out  that  several  other  people 
proposed  to  accompany  us,  and  it  was  necessary 
to   make   preparations   for  a   considerable  period. 
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I  had  counted  upon  taking  up  my  headquarters 
in  a  little  inn,  called  the  Hermitage  Hotel, 
situated  near  the  snout  of  the  Mueller  Glacier, 
but  it  now  appeared  that  this  establishment  was 
bankrupt  and  closed,  and  that  wre  should  in 
consequence  be  obliged  to  encamp  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Hence  the  whole  of  our  provisions  had 
to  be  purchased  in  Christchurch  and  carried  up 
with  us.  I  learnt,  however,  upon  inquiry  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  obtain  sheep  from  the  neigh- 
bouring sheep-run,  so  that  there  would,  at  least, 
be  abundance  of  fresh  meat. 

A  few  days  before  Christmas  I  wrent  down  with 
Barrow  and  some  New  Zealand  friends  upon  a 
fishing  trip  to  the  Eiver  Selwyn,  about  twenty 
miles  from  Christchurch.  We  stayed  there  in  a 
hut  placed  at  our  disposal  by  Mr.  Ollivier. 

We  were  not  very  successful  in  our  fishing, 
but,  all  the  same,  spent  a  very  jolly  Christmas. 
The  weather  was  superb,  just  like  an  English 
July.  Christmas  Day  is,  of  course,  one  of  the 
longest  days  in  the  Southern  hemisphere. 

On  the  26th  we  returned  to  Christchurch  and 
finished  the  preparations  for  our  expedition  into 
the  mountains. 

To  my  great  regret  I  found  I  was  not,  after  all, 
destined  to  have  the  pleasure  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Govett's  company  on  my  expedition  to  the  moun- 
tains, as  Mr.  Govett  was  suffering  from  an  acute 
attack  of  asthma.     He  told  me  that  he  found  the 
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climate  of  the  South  Island  very  bad  for  asthma, 
and  that  as  soon  as  he  was  well  enough  to  travel 
he  would  go  north. 

On  the  morning  of  the  30th  we  left  Christ- 
church  by  rail  for  Fairlie  Creek.  From  this 
station  there  is  a  coaching  road  up  to  the  Hermi- 
tage. Our  party  consisted  of  Barrow,  Ollivier, 
Kinsey  and  his  daughter,  Zurbriggen,  and  myself. 
There  were  also  some  other  people  who  had  taken 
advantage  of  our  going  to  the  Hermitage  to  join 
our  party  as  far  as  that  place. 

Zurbriggen  had,  by  this  time,  almost  entirely 
recovered  his  strength  after  the  severe  fever  from 
which  he  had  suffered  on  the  voyage  from  Colombo. 

We  had  arranged  that  the  coach  proprietor  at 
Fairlie  Creek  should  convey  us  and  onr  luggage 
up  to  the  Hermitage.  He  undertook  to  accomplish 
the  journey  in  two  days,  and  promised  to  provide 
us  with  a  large  brake,  and  a  so-called  "  express 
waggon,"  the  American  term  for  a  type  of  con- 
veyance manufactured  in  the  United  States,  and 
largely  imported  into  the  Australasian  colonies. 
It  is  very  useful  for  transporting  luggage,  being 
both  light  and  capacious.  Ours  was  to  have  two 
horses. 

It  was  a  dull  morning  when  we  assembled  in  the 
breakfast-room  of  the  little  inn  at  Fairlie  Creek, 
ready  to  start  on  our  journey,  and  proceeded  to 
supervise  the  arrangement  of  our  luggage.  First, 
we  loaded  as  much  of  it   as  was  possible  on  to 
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the  express  waggon,  and  this  we  despatched 
at  once.  Next  we  turned  our  attention  to  the 
brake  that  was  destined  to  carry  us  over  the  ninety 
miles  that  lay  between  Fairlie  Creek  and  our 
destination.  It  proved  to  be  a  very  ancient  and 
worn-out  vehicle.  They  proposed  giving  us  five 
horses — and  sorry  -  looking  animals  they  were — 
though  later  on  we  found  them  possessed  of  far 
more  endurance  than  we  had  expected.  A 
great  part  of  the  luggage  still  remained,  and 
this  we  piled  upon  the  forward  part  of  our  vehicle, 
leaving  the  back  seats  for  the  passengers.  I 
think  that  there  were  about  ten  of  us  in  all. 
The  horses  were  put  to  in  the  stable,  and  we 
next  proceeded  to  try  and  guide  the  whole  affair 
safely  out.  The  driver  took  up  his  position  on 
the  box,  and  after  much  shouting  and  swearing 
he  at  last  emerged  triumphant,  nearly  running 
into  the  railway  station  in  his  attempt  to  enter 
the  yard  in  front  of  the  inn.  The  horses  seemed 
restive  and  impatient  to  be  off,  so  we  all  crowded 
in  with  the  utmost  possible  speed.  At  first  there 
was  very  little  room,  but  after  a  few  moments  we 
succeeded  in  shaking  down  into  the  narrow  space 
that  was  left  behind  the  luggage,  which  was  piled 
up  at  least  six  feet  high. 

As  we  moved  off  it  began  to  rain,  and  as  there  was 
no  covering  available  except  some  of  the  large  horse- 
blankets,  we  found  ourselves  in  a  rather  deplorable 
condition.    Just  before  starting  a  letter  was  handed 
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in  to  me  from  an  Insurance  Company,  offering 
liberal  terms  against  accidents  of  all  sorts.  This 
seemed  a  cheerful  omen  for  the  outset.  Neverthe- 
less, we  got  fairly  on  our  way  without  any  serious 
mishap,  which  rather  surprised  me.  The  road 
was  very  heavy,  and  as  the  break  was  overloaded 
the  wheels  sank  so  deeply  into  the  thick  mud  that 
at  times  the  horses  threatened  to  come  to  a  dead 
stop.  Thus  did  our  coach  gradually  wind  its 
way  up  the  valley  to  a  little  village  situated  near 
the  top  of  Burke's  Pass.  This  village  is  the  last 
with  a  telegraph  station  in  the  direction  of  the 
Hermitage,  and  is  about  thirteen  miles  from 
Fairlie  Creek.  We  stopped  for  a  few  minutes  to 
rest  the  horses,  and  as  the  road  was  steep  from 
this  point  to  the  top  of  the  pass,  we  walked  on 
ahead,  leaving  the  brake  to  overtake  us. 

The  scenery  now  commenced  to  change.  No 
more  trees  were  visible,  and  the  ground  was 
covered  with  brown  snow-grass,  which  gives  to  the 
hills  a  desolate  appearance.  The  rain  had  ceased, 
and  the  weather  was  fast  clearing.  The  sun  came 
out  at  intervals,  and  the  dense  clouds  which  had 
enveloped  us  all  the  morning  slowly  drifted  away. 

About  an  hour's  walk  brought  us  to  the  top  of 
the  pass,  where  we  waited  for  our  conveyance  to 
overtake  us.  We  now  had  our  first  view  of  the 
great  barren  plains  of  the  Mackenzie  country, 
a  huge  tableland  some  two  thousand  feet  above 
sea  level,  and  extending  for  miles  in  every  direc- 
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tion.  Not  a  tree  or  shrub  is  to  be  seen  on  this 
dreary  waste  of  land  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach, 
nothing  but  the  brown- tufted  snow-grass. 

From  this  point  the  route  dips  a  little,  and  then 
turns  to  the  right.  We  had  not  gone  far  before 
we  reached  the  level  of  these  vast  plains.  Our 
progress  slackened,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
horses  were  already  weary  after  the  heavy  pull 
up  the  Burke  Pass.  After  a  time  we  came  to 
a  great  sand-bank.  The  ground  was  all  bare 
for  a  considerable  distance,  and  I  am  told  that 
it  is  feared  the  wind  may  one  day  scatter  the 
fine  sand  across  the  plains,  and  destroy  the  grass 
which  alone  binds  the  light  soil,  thus  turning  the 
whole  country  into  one  vast  desert. 

We  were  all  forced  to  dismount  from  our  equip- 
age and  walk  through  the  drift,  as  the  wheels 
sank  in  almost  to  the  axles,  and  made  it  scarcely 
possible  for  the  weary  horses  to  drag  the  over- 
weighted brake.  Our  boots  were  soon  filled  with 
fine  sand,  and,  though  the  distance  we  had  to 
walk  was  short,  it  was  most  unpleasant. 

When  we  had  passed  this  spot,  and  were  able 
to  climb  back  into  our  waggon,  we  found  our- 
selves in  sight  of  the  great  lake  of  Tekapo.  In 
about  half  an  hour  we  had  arrived  at  a  small 
hostelry  situated  on  the  river  that  forms  its 
outlet.  Here  the  horses  were  taken  out,  and 
we  had  half  an  hour's  rest  and  lunch.  Then  we 
resumed  our  journey,  hoping  to  gain  Pukaki  Lake 
that  night. 
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On  leaving  the  inn  there  was  a  long  hill,  up 
which  several  of  us  started  to  walk,  the  horses 
following  slowly,  and  showing  visible  signs  of  dis- 
tress. Presently  we  were  on  the  flat  again  and 
all  in  our  places.  The  coach  stuck  fast  in  the 
middle  of  a  stream  soon  after,  and  the  horses 
could  not  pull  the  heavily-loaded  carriage  through 
the  water  over  the  shingly  bed.  We  had  to 
get  down  into  the  water  and  wade  to  the  further 


bank,  while  Mr.  Ollivier,  who  had  a  pair  of  long 
india-rubber  boots,  carried  the  ladies  across.  Then, 
after  much  urging,  the  horses  managed  to  drag 
out  the  cart,  and  the  coachman  drove  them 
triumphantly  up  the  bank.  This  triumph,  how- 
ever, did  not  last  long,  as  much  of  the  harness 
had  been  broken  in  the  process,  and  the  driver 
had  nothing  to  mend  it  with.  It  was  indeed 
astonishing  that  a  man  should  start  from  Fairlie 
Creek,  for  a  drive  of  ninety-six  miles  over  a 
country  —  uninhabited,   except    for    a    few    stray 
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sheep-runs — without  carrying  a  duplicate  of  any 
part  of  the  harness,  or  tools  of  any  description 
to  mend  it  with  in  case  of  accident.  I  had, 
fortunately,  a  couple  of  screw  rivets,  and  an 
instrument  in  my  knife  for  punching  holes  in 
leather.  With  these  we  managed  to  patch  up 
the  gear  for  the  time  being.  But  had  I  not 
brought  these  articles  we  should  probably  have 
had  to  stop  for  the  night,  as  the  driver  had  not 
even  a  piece  of  twine  in  his  pocket. 

Some  miles  farther  on  we  came  to  a  steep 
hill,  down  which  he  drove  at  headlong  pace, 
the  horses  forcing  into  a  gallop  when  little  over 
half-way  down.  As  some  of  us  were  luckily  walk- 
ing on  ahead  to  relieve  the  strain  on  the  brake, 
the  coach  managed  to  get  down  without  any 
serious  mishap.  Had  we  all  been  inside  we 
should,  past  all  doubt,  have  upset  and  rolled 
down  a  steep  bank  on  the  right.  I  wTas  not 
in  the  brake  myself,  but  saw  it  come  down  the 
hill,  swaying  from  side  to  side  in  a  most  alarming 
manner.  Before  reaching  the  bottom  of  the 
hill  one  of  the  pole-straps  gave  way,  and  the 
entire  strain  of  holding  back  was  thrown  upon  one 
of  the  horses,  while  the  brake,  which  was  quite 
rotten,  ceased  to  act  altogether.  On  ultimately 
coming  to  a  standstill,  we  discovered  that  the 
strap  had  been  broken  once  before,  and  was  now 
too  short  to  rivet.  It  was  suggested  by  some  one 
that  a  portion  of  my  Alpine  rope  should  be  used 
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to  replace  it.  I  did  not,  however,  see  the  point 
of  sacrificing  a  piece  of  my  best  "Bucking- 
ham." Eventually  a  bit  of  rusty  wire  was  found, 
that  must  have  once  done  duty  for  fencing  pur- 
poses in  the  vicinity.  This  we  contrived  to  bend 
into  the  requisite  shape  and  fix.  We  continued 
our  way,  hoping  to  meet  with  no  further  accident 
of  this  kind,  as  the  harness  had  reached  such  an 
advanced  stage  of  decay  that  it  was  almost  im- 
possible to  patch  it  further. 

Progress  for  the  rest  of  the  wray  was  slow,  the 
horses  being  absolutely  tired  out.  Most  of  us 
walked  the  last  eight  or  ten  miles  to  lessen  the 
weight  in  the  carriage.  At  last,  at  8  p.m.,  we 
reached  Pukaki,  a  little  inn  near  the  outlet  of  the 
Pukaki  Lake.  From  here  the  track  leading  to 
the  Hermitage  branches  off,  and  the  main  road 
continues  up  to  Omarama  or  Lake  Ohau.  Pukaki 
is  fifty-four  miles  by  road  from  Fairlie,  and  it  was 
a  marvel  how  the  wretched  animals  that  were 
supplied  to  us  for  such  a  trying  expedition  did 
eventually  manage  to  pull  through  at  all. 

There  were  only  five  rooms  in  the  inn  at  Pukaki, 
and  one  of  these  wTas  already  occupied,  so  we  all 
had  to  squeeze  into  the  narrow  accommodation  as 
best  we  could,  Barrow,  Ollivier,  and  I,  occupying 
one  small  bedroom.  We  camped  on  the  floor  and 
about,  w?herever  we  could. 

The  next  day,  that  is  to  say  the  2nd  of  January, 
we  held  a  consultation  as  to  whether  it  wrould  be 
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advisable  to  proceed.  The  driver  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  the  horses  could  not  go  on ;  so,  rather 
than  risk  a  breakdown  on  the  way,  we  decided  to 
wait  until  the  following  day.  Barrow  and  Ollivier 
went  fishing,  but  had  very  little  sport.  The  river 
was  very  fine,  as  there  had  been  no  rain  for  nearly 
six  weeks.  They  soon  gave  it  up  and  we  all 
went  for  a  walk  in  the  afternoon  ;  when  we  saw 
for  the  first  time  what  is  called  in  New  Zealand 
the  Weka  or  Maori  hen  (Ocydromm  Aiistralis)* 
and  had  an  exciting  chase  after  some  of  these 
birds.  They  have  no  wings,  but  run  along  the 
ground,  and  yet  can  go  so  fast  that  it  is  .almost 
impossible  to  catch  them.  It  was  not  until  after 
an  exciting  chase  of  two  hours  that  we  managed 
to  run  one  of  them  down,  by  surrounding  it  and 
forcing  it  to  the  lake.  There  we  soon  caught  it, 
as  it  was  unable  to  swTim,  and  could  only  flounder 
about  in  the  water.  It  resembled  a  hen  phea- 
sant, both  in  size  and  colour,  but  the  head  and 
mandibles  were  much  larger  and  more  powerful. 
The  Weka  has,  indeed,  a  rudimentary  pinion,  but 
it  is  really  the  merest  apology  for  a  wing,  in- 
sufficient to  lift  the  bird  from  the  ground. 

Our  host  served  up  a  very  good  dinner,  and 
we  retired  to  rest  early,  intending  to  make  a  good 
start  in  the  morning,  and  get  over  part  of  the 
journey  before  the  great  mid-day  heat,  thus  saving 
the  horses  as  far  as  possible. 

*  See  Appendix  C. 
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Jan.  3rd. — We  rose  about  six,  and  after 
breakfast  I  went  out  to  see  if  they  were  getting 
the  brake  ready.  Finding  that  our  driver  was 
not  yet  taking  any  active  measures,  or,  in  fact, 
making  any  sort  of  preparations  for  the  start,  I 
went  to  the  stable  with  Barrow,  and  we  harnessed 
up  the  horses  ourselves.  At  first  start  we  had  to 
cross  the  river  by  a  flying  bridge  of  rather  a 
curious  and  ingenious  construction,  such  as  is 
frequently  used  in  New  Zealand,  and  I  believe 
also  in  India,  for  this  purpose.  A  wire  cable  is 
stretched  across  the  river,  and  on  this  runs  a 
pulley  to  which  a  boat  is  attached  by  two  lines. 
By  setting  the  boat  at  a  certain  angle,  usually 
55°  with  the  current,  the  force  of  the  water  pulls 
it  across,  and  it  thus  gains  the  opposite  side,  using 
the  current  as  a  propelling  power.  The  horses 
were  very  frightened  during  the  passage,  and 
we  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  keep  them 
steady.  However,  by  good  fortune,  we  just 
managed  to  reach  the  opposite  bank  as  they  began 
to  get  quite  unmanageable.  Some  of  our  party 
here  branched  off,  trying  to  make  a  short  cut 
and  meet  the  carriage  farther  on,  as  the  road 
makes  a  long  detour  at  this  point.  I  chose  to 
remain  in  the  brake.  On  reaching  the  spot  where 
our  friends  should  have  turned  up  we  found  nobody. 
After  waiting  for  an  hour  we  concluded  that  they 
must  have  got  to  the  meeting-place  before  us  and 
gone   on  ahead,  so  we   went  on  again   for  some 
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distance.  Not  finding  them,  we  made  another 
long  halt.  At  last  two  of  them  came  up,  saying 
that  they  had  found  their  "  short  cut  "  really  much 
longer  than  the  road,  and  so  had  been  delayed. 

I  now  got  out  of  the  brake,  leaving  it  to  wait 
till  the  others  should  overtake  it,  and  walked  on 
ahead  with  some  of  the  party.  We  went  on  for 
some  distance  without  any  incident,  but  not  being 
overtaken  as  we  had  expected  presently  sat  down 
and  waited.  After  a  while  the  coachman  came 
riding  up  upon  one  of  the  horses.  He  told  us 
that  the  axle  had  broken,  and  that  he  was  on 
his  way  to  the  Glentanner  sheep-run  to  see  if  he 
could  get  assistance.  We  turned  back  and  soon 
rejoined  the  rest  of  the  party.  I  saw  that  the 
breakdown  was,  this  time,  real  and  complete,  the 
hind  axle  being  almost  completely  severed.  We 
took  out  everything  that  was  to  serve  for  lunch, 
and  went  down  to  a  ford  a  little  way  on,  where 
we  lunched  and  waited  till  the  driver  should 
return.  He  did  come  at  last  with  an  express 
waggon.  Ollivier  and  I,  with  Zurbriggen,  went 
back  to  the  coach,  sending  the  rest  on  towards 
Glentanner  on  foot.  We  piled  everything  that 
we  could  upon  the  waggon,  and  packed  the  rest 
of  the  luggage  on  four  of  the  horses.  We  tied 
the  things  as  firmly  as  possible,  but  as  we  had 
no  pack-saddles  it  was  an  exceedingly  difficult 
operation.  When  we  came  to  the  first  ford  I  saw 
my  friend,  Barrow,  on  the  other  side.     I  at  once 
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started  across  the  river  with  one  of  the  horses,  but 
everything  that  I  had  piled  upon  the  animal's 
back  turned  over  and  fell  as  soon  as  it  got  into 
mid-stream.  I  left  the  horse  where  it  was  and 
rushed  down-stream,  picking  up  the  things  as  they 
drifted  into  the  lake,  and  getting  myself  thoroughly 
soaked  in  the  operation.  I  succeeded  in  securing 
all  but  a  small  piece  of  black  mackintosh  sheeting 
which  I  could  not  find  anywhere.  On  reaching 
the  bank  I  found  that  Barrow  had  dislocated  his 
knee  in  the  attempt  to  carry  Mr.  Kinsey  across 
the  stream.  It  appears  that,  in  the  middle  of  the 
ford,  he  stepped  upon  a  rolling  stone  and  fell. 
He  was  in  great  pain,  so  it  was  decided  that  he 
should  remain  where  he  was,  and  come  on  in  the 
express  waggon.  At  last  Ollivier  and  Zurbriggen 
came  up,  and  we  repacked  the  horses  and  made 
another  start,  but  before  we  had  gone  very  far 
the  packs  again  began  to  fall  off  the  horses  in  my 
care.  Zurbriggen  was  more  fortunate  ;  he  got  on 
some  distance  ahead,  and  finally  disappeared  out 
of  sight.  We  kept  trudging  on,  holding  on  the 
packs,  till,  finally,  the  express  waggon  overtook 
us,  with  the  driver,  Barrow,  and  Miss  Kinsey. 
I  was  then  told  that  the  waggon  had  stuck  fast 
in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  and  that  every- 
thing had  to  be  taken  out  of  it,  piece  by  piece, 
before  it  could  be  drawn  out.  It  had  also  been 
necessary  to  leave  a  great  part  of  the  luggage 
behind,  as  the  horses  had  started  jibbing.     After 
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making  this  brief  and  scarcely  satisfactory  report 
the  waggon  went  on,  and  we  shouted  after  it  as  it 
disappeared  round  a  bend  in  the  road  that  the 
passengers  had  better  prepare  something  for  us  to 
eat  on  our  arrival,  as  we  were  half  famished.  It 
was  already  getting  dark,  and  the  exertion  of 
having  to  hold  the  loads  on  to  the  horses  as  they 
walked  was  extremely  fatiguing.  We  had  several 
fords  to  cross,  and  found  the  water  very  cold. 

We  proceeded  in  this  way  as  fast  as  we  could, 
but  it  was  not  until  midnight  that  we  reached 
Glentanner  station,  where  we  found  Mrs.  Ross  (of 
Glentanner),  who  was  most  kind  to  us.  We  had 
supper  and  retired  to  bed.  Zurbriggen  was  worn 
out — he  had  not  yet  as  completely  recovered  his 
strength  since  the  fever  as  we  had  thought.  On 
the  morning  of  the  4th  we  woke  late,  tired  from 
our  labours  of  the  day  before.  I  took  some 
photographs  of  the  Mount  Cook  Range  from  here, 
as  the  day  was  glorious,  and  the  ranges  in  the 
distance  looked  very  imposing,  the  huge  barren 
waste  of  the  Tasman  valley  making  a  fine  fore- 
ground. We  sent  our  driver  back  to  get  the 
things  that  had  been  left  behind  at  the  Creek, 
where  the  breakdown  occurred,  while  the  boy 
from  the  station  went  up  to  get  a  cart  from  Birch 
Hill,  if  possible,  to  help  us  to  get  our  things  to  the 
Hermitage. 

After  lunch  the  driver  returned  with  the  things 
that  had  been  left  at  the  ford,  some  fourteen  miles 
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down  the  valley,  and  we  determined  to  start 
out.  We  sent  most  of  the  party  on  by  foot,  and 
Miss  Kinsey  in  the  express  waggon  with  the 
driver,  while  Ollivier  and  I  stopped  for  the  luggage. 
By  2  p.m.  we  were  all  off.  We  waited  to  see  if 
the  boy  would  not  come  back  with  some  sort  of  a 
vehicle  in  which  we  could  convey  the  rest  of 
the  things  up.  Failing  in  this,  we  carefully 
packed  on  two  horses  such  of  the  luggage  as  we 
thought  we  should  require  immediately  on  reach- 
ing the  Hermitage,  leaving  the  rest  to  follow  in 
the  express  waggon,  when  we  should  have  time 
to  send  it  down  from  the  Hermitage.  Just 
before  starting  the  boy  arrived  with  a  big  farm- 
oart,  drawn  by  two  horses,  one  in  front  of  the 
other.  We  unloaded  our  packs,  and  putting 
everything  into  the  cart,  set  out  about  half-past 
three.  We  had  some  difficulty  in  driving,  as 
the  reins  were  made  of  rope ;  however,  after  a  few 
false  starts  we  were  off.  We  could  not  get  a 
whip  of  any  kind,  so  we  had  to  roar  at  the  horses 
till  our  throats  were  hoarse,  to  urge  them  on. 
This  method  failing,  wre  had  to  get  out  and  collect 
a  large  number  of  small  stones,  which  we  threw 
at  the  leader. 

We  soon  found  that  this  horse  was  quite  use- 
less. He  was  one  of  the  five  that  had  brought 
us  up  from  Fairlie  Creek,  and  the  boy  had  driven 
him  from  Glentanner  to  Birch  Hill  that  very 
morning.     Finding  no   cart,  he   had  gone  on  to 
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the  Hermitage,  and  brought  down  a  horse  and 
cart  from  there.  They  call  it  sixteen  miles  to  the 
Hermitage,  but  I  think  it  is  more.  This  horse 
had,  therefore,  gone  thirty-two  miles  already.  We 
stuck  fast  in  the  first  ford  that  we  came  to,  and 
were  obliged  to  unload  everything,  piece  by  piece, 
and  then,  after  much  trouble,  we  extricated  the 
cart.  During  this  manoeuvre  the  leader  struck  his 
head  full  against  mine  with  such  violence  as  to 
throw  me  down  stunned.  We  lugged  and  tugged, 
finally  with  success,  repacked  and  proceeded  on 
our  way.  A  little  farther  on  we  came  across  a 
heap  of  our  own  luggage,  which  the  coachman 
had  thrown  out  from  the  express  cart,  probably 
because  his  horses  had  commenced  to  jib.  We 
were  now  very  heavily  laden,  and  the  road  was 
in  many  places  a  mere  track  over  the  grass  and 
big  stones. 

We  at  last  reached  Birch.  Hill  just  as  the  sun 
was  setting.  The  shepherds  gave  us  tea,  for 
which  we  were  very  grateful,  as  we  had  been 
hard  at  work  all  day  with  nothing  but  bread  and 
butter  to  eat.  We  secured  a  sheep,  and,  borrowing 
a  whip,  started  out  in  great  style  to  cross  the  ford 
near  the  station-house.  Just  as  we  were  in  the 
middle  of  this  ford,  our  usual  fate  overtook  us  ; 
our  leader  lost  his  head  and  plunged  about  fear- 
fully. We  had  to  leap  into  the  water  and  drag 
him  out,  as  he  was  rapidly  getting  us  into  the 
deep  channel.     Again  everything  had  to  be  un- 
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loaded  and  conveyed  to  the  bank.  This  was 
very  trying,  so  we  decided  to  leave  some  of  the 
luggage  behind  and  get  on  as  best  we  could  with 
one  horse,  the  leader  having  proved  itself  more  of 
a  hindrance  than  a  help.  We  also  left  some  bags 
of  flour  among  other  things.  Our  progress  was 
fair  for  a  time,  but  the  road  was  too  much  for 
our  tired  horse,  as  it  gradually  turned  into  an 
ancient  moraine  bed.  I  asked  Ollivier  to  go  on 
ahead  and  get  some  help  from  the  Hermitage. 
Soon  after  he  had  left  me  I  stuck  fast  again. 
It  was  now  night  and  very  cold,  and  as  I  was 
wet  through  from  fording  so  many  rivers,  I 
seriously  meditated  taking  the  horse  out  of  the 
harness  and  riding  him  on  to  the  Hermitage, 
leaving  the  cart  where  it  was  till  the  next  day. 
About  ten  o'clock  our  driver  came  strolling  down 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets.  He  said,  "  I  came 
to  see  if  you  wanted  any  help."  It  never  seemed 
to  occur  to  him  that  he  could  not  help  me  without 
a  fresh  horse.  I,  however,  gave  him  the  horse  and 
cart,  and  told  him  to  get  to  the  Hermitage  as  best 
he  could,  while  I  hurried  along  on  foot  not  in 
the  best  of  tempers. 

Soon  I  met  a  buggy  coming  up  with  a  couple 
of  horses.  Adamson,  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
Hermitage,  and  Barrow  were  inside.  I  jumped 
in,  leaving  Barrow  to  help  the  driver  on  with 
the  rest  of  the  luggage ;  we  reached  the  Hermitage 
at  about  11.30.     Mr.  and   Mrs.  Mannering  were 
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already  here,  having  come  up  for  a  few  weeks' 
vacation.  They  had  naturally  expected  us  on 
Wednesday,  and  had  prepared  dinner  for  us.  I 
was  thoroughly  tired  after  working  all  day  with 
hardly  any  food,  and  very  glad  to  come  to  the 
end  of  the  journey. 

Next  morning,  immediately  after  breakfast,  we 
began  casting  about  for  a  good  spot  for  an  en- 
campment, as  there  was  no  accommodation  at 
the  Hermitage.  Adamson  had  not  been  allowed 
by  the  bankrupt  Company  to  take  anybody  into 
the  house.  It  was,  of  course,  necessary  to  find 
some  place  within  easy  reach  of  a  water  supply. 
After  much  deliberation  a  spot  was  discovered  not 
far  from  the  Hermitage,  close  to  the  hillside, 
which  would  afford  us  shelter,  on  one  side  at  least, 
from  the  cutting  wind  that  blows  with  such  terrible 
force  down  these  valleys. 

The  whole  morning  wTas  occupied  in  pitching 
our  tents.  We  put  up  five  in  all,  one  of  them  a 
very  large  one,  capable  of  holding  several  persons 
and  a  considerable  quantity  of  stores ;  two  Whymper 
tents,  one  of  which  we  used  as  a  store-room,  while 
the  other  was  occupied  by  Miss  Kinsey.  Then 
we  put  up  twTo  small  tents,  built  very  much  after 
the  fashion  of  those  used  by  Mr.  Mummery  in 
the  Caucasus.  They  had  a  flooring  of  mackintosh 
turned  up  at  the  four  sides,  like  a  bath,  so  that 
it  was  possible  to  camp  in  six  inches  of  water 
without  anything  getting  damp  inside.     I  occu- 
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pied  one  of  these,  while  Zurbriggen  slept  in  the 
other.  The  rest  of  the  party  occupied  the  big 
tent. 

In  the  afternoon,  when  we  had  finished  these 
preparations,  we  turned  our  attention  to  the 
work  that  lay  before  us  of  climbing  and  exploring 
the  surrounding  regions.  As  Mr.  Mannering  was 
only  remaining  for  a  few  days  he  was  very  eager 
to  join  us  in  an  attempt  on  Sefton.  We  set  to 
work  to  see  whether  some  feasible  route  could  not 
be  found  by  which  to  gain  the  summit.  With  this 
end  in  view  we  took  a  short  walk  up  the  slopes  of 
Mount  Wakefield  in  order  to  gain  a  better  view  of 
the  great  precipices  and  glaciers,  which  flow  from 
the  topmost  peak  of  Mount  Sefton  which  stands 
out  at  an  altitude  of  10,350  feet.  From  the 
Hermitage  it  looks  as  inaccessible  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  imagine  a  mountain.  Zurbriggen  and  I 
discussed  the  different  possible  routes,  and  finally, 
aiter  a  very  careful  examination  of  every  part 
of  it  with  the  aid  of  a  powerful  telescope,  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  best  chance  of  success 
would  be  to  reach  what  we  afterwards  named 
Tuckett's  Saddle,  which  is  the  lowest  point  of 
the  ridge  that  lies  between  Sefton  and  the  Foot- 
stool, and  then  to  follow  the  rock  ar6te  to  the 
summit. 

To  gain  this  saddle  we  thought  that  the  best 
route  to  follow  would  be  straight  up  as  if  we  were 
about  to  ascend  the  Footstool,  and  on  arriving  at 
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the  final  slope  of  that  mountain  to  branch  off  to 
the  left  and  to  follow  the  n6v6  as  far  as  the  great 
head  basin  of  the  Huddleston  Glacier. 

On  returning  to  the  Hermitage  we  communi- 
cated these  views  to  our  New  Zealand  friends,  but 
they  seemed  very  sceptical  as  to  the  possibility  of 
climbing  the  mountain  from  this  side.  It  had 
long  been  considered  inaccessible,  so  much  so  that 
no  member  of  the  New  Zealand  Alpine  Club  had 
ever  dared  even  to  attempt  it.  They  admitted 
quite  frankly  that  they  still  thought  it  inac- 
cessible, but  that  they  would  be  glad  to  accom- 
pany me  in  any  attempt  I  might  make.  As 
they  were  so  eager  to  join  me,  I  thought  that 
we  might  at  least  make  a  preliminary  reconnais- 
sance of  the  upper  slopes  of  the  mountain.  We 
agreed  to  start  on  the  next  fine  day  and 
bivouac  somewhere  as  high  up  as  possible,  so 
that,  on  the  following  day,  we  might  perhaps 
have  a  chance  of  reaching  Tuckett's  Saddle. 
Of  course  I  saw  that  the  ice  would  present  a 
terrible  difficulty  in  climbing.  The  ascent  from 
this  side  must  necessarily  prove  a  dangerous  one, 
as  it  was  quite  clear  from  the  dirt  visible  upon  the 
snow  that  many  stones  fell  constantly  from  the 
summit  all  down  the  sides.  Moreover,  as  not  one 
of  us  was  in  training,  I  thought  it  very  likely  we 
should  not  even  succeed  in  reaching  Tuckett's 
Saddle.  However,  the  expedition  seemed  to 
promise  an  excellent  chance  of  exploring  the  ice- 
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fall  of  the  Huddleston  Glacier,  and  thus  might  be 
of  great  help  to  me  upon  my  subsequent  and  more 
serious  attacks.  I  was  anxious,  moreover,  that 
Mr.  Mannering  should  have  some  sort  of  a  try 
with  us  before  he  returned  to  his  business  in 
Christchurch. 

I  did  not  expect  in  this  first  attempt  to  succeed 
in  finding  the  exact  route  which  should  ultimately 
prove  the  best  one  for  the  ascent  of  this  mountain. 
But  so  deep  was  the  impression  made  on  my  mind 
by  the  great  fortress  of  rock  and  glacier  before 
me,  that  I  almost  at  once  determined,  come  what 
might,  I  would  never  leave  New  Zealand  as  long 
as  this  peak  remained  unclimbed  by  me.  This 
might  very  possibly  involve  delay  through  a  second 
season — a  complete  tour  of  the  mountain  might 
prove  necessary,  as  well  as  a  long  series  of  fruitless 
attempts,  repeated  from  every  possible  point.  Yet 
the  spectacle  before  my  eyes  so  surpassed  all 
report  and  expectation,  that  I  felt  from  the  very 
first  that  no  labour  would  be  too  arduous,  should 
it  end  at  last  in  such  a  reward  as  this  enterprise 
seemed  to  promise. 

I  have  traversed  the  Swiss  Alps  from  end 
to  end,  and  I  have  climbed  nearly  all  the  peaks 
of  any  importance  there,  but  nothing  in  their 
ranges  equals  the  grandeur  of  Mount  Sefton. 
From  the  great  ice  mass  of  the  Mueller,  all 
blackened  by  the  incessant  fall  of  stones  from 
the  crumbling  heights,  rises  at  an  angle  of  almost 
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60°  a  towering  peak  of  grey  rock,  with  here  and 
there  huge  glaciers  like  the  white  beard  of  some 
hoary  giant  literally  suspended  over  the  brow  of 
cliffs  thousands  of  feet  in  sheer  drop.  Over  these 
dizzy  precipices,  on  whose  inaccessible  walls  neither 
ice  nor  snow  may  cling,  the  overhanging  glacier 
masses,  heavy  with  new  fallen  snow,  crack  and 
crash  into  the  chasm  below  in  avalanches  of  such 
colossal  proportions  that  the  solid  ground  of  the 
valley  seems  to  tremble  beneath  one's  feet. 

Again  and  again  have  I  been  wakened  out  of 
sleep  or  startled  from  work  at  the  Hermitage  by  the 
deafening  roar,  re-echoing  from  hillside  to  hillside. 
Again  and  again  have  I  rushed  out  to  see  what 
awful  catastrophe  had  befallen !  Well  may  the 
New  Zealanders  call  Mount  Sefton  the  Matterhorn 
of  their  ranges.  It  rises  from  the  valley  to  fully 
as  great  a  height  as  does  its  prototype  from  the 
village  of  Zermatt,  and  at  a  far  steeper  angle. 

We  all  turned  in  early  to  rest  that  night,  as  we 
had  not  quite  recovered  from  the  fatigue  of  the 
two  previous  days,  when  we  had  brought  up  our 
luggage  from  Pukaki. 

On  the  morning  of  January  6th  I  was  awakened 
by  the  great  heat  of  the  sun,  as  it  bore  down  upon 
my  little  tent,  making  the  atmosphere  absolutely 
unendurable. 

They  keep  a  cow  at  the  Hermitage ;  and 
Adamson  kindly  let  us  have  some  fresh  milk  that 
morning.     This  cow,  later  on,  proved  to  be  a  great 
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nuisance  to  us,  as  she  consumed  anything  that  we 
left  about.  On  the  first  day  she  only  ate  a  cake  of 
soap. 

During  the  morning,  as  the  weather  was  over- 
cast, Barrow  and  I  borrowed  Mannering's  buggy 
with  the  intention  of  going  down  the  valley  to 
shoot  some  rabbits.  We  commenced  harnessing 
up  what  we  supposed  to  be  Mannering's  horse. 
During  the  proceeding  I  could  not  help  noticing 
that  the  animal  seemed  to  act  very  strangely.  I 
succeeded,  however,  in  putting  him  between  the 
shafts,  though  not  without  considerable  difficulty. 
Then,  placing  our  guns  in  the  buggy,  we  jumped 
in  ourselves  and  tried  to  start.  At  first  he  would 
not  advance  a  step,  so  I  gave  him  a  sharp  cut  with 
the  whip,  upon  which  he  suddenly  commenced 
backing  at  such  a  pace  that  we  both  jumped  out 
as  fast  as  we  could  on  either  side,  and  rushed  to 
his  head.  Nor  was  it  a  minute  too  soon,  for  the 
buggy  was  already  half  turned  over  before  we 
could  stop  him.  He  then  reared  and  plunged  about, 
and  we  could  do  nothing  with  him  till,  finally, 
Adamson  rushed  up  to  our  assistance,  calling  to  us 
to  take  him  out  of  the  harness  at  once.  He  ex- 
plained to  us,  as  he  came  up  breathlessly,  that  we 
had  got  hold  of  the  wrong  horse,  and  had  harnessed 
one  of  those  belonging  to  the  men  of  the  Birch 
Hill  station,  which  had  never  been  in  harness 
before. 

We  at  once  took  the  animal  out,  luckily  without 
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any  serious  accident,  and  then  put  in  the  right 
horse,  and  drove  down  the  Tasman  valley. 

Soon  after  we  had  started  it  began  to  pour  in 
torrents,  but  we  kept  on  till  we  got  down  some 
ten  miles  from  the  Hermitage.  There  we  remained 
the  whole  day,  shooting,  but  with  indifferent  suc- 
cess. The  rabbits  are  very  difficult  to  approach, 
although  there  are  large  numbers  of  them  in  the 
district. 

We  returned  about  5.30  p.m.,  soaked  through  to 
the  skin.  So  far  the  weather  did  not  look  very 
hopeful,  but  we  hoped  that  it  would  settle  in  a  few 
days. 

Jan.  1th. — I  was  awakened  very  early  this  morn- 
ing by  the  cow,  which  had  taken  to  gambolling 
about  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  our  tents, 
tripping  over  the  guy  ropes,  and  thus  nearly  demo- 
lishing our  small  habitations.  She  seemed  to  have 
similarly  awakened  the  dwellers  in  the  big  tent, 
as  I  heard  them  frantically  vociferating.  Their 
cries  were  of  no  avail.  It  was  impossible  to 
frighten  her  off  by  any  noises  we  could  make,  so 
finally  Zurbriggen  had  to  come  out  of  his  tent 
and  chase  her  away.  She  soon  came  back  again, 
however,  and  we  got  no  more  rest. 

The  first  thing  I  saw  when  I  got  up  in  the 
morning,  after  sunrise,  was  again  the  cow,  now 
stationed  placidly  in  front  of  the  brown  Whymper 
tent,  the  one  we  had  set  apart  as  a  store-room. 
She  had  somehow  pulled  down  the  flap  in  front, 
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got  possession  of  one  of  our  precious  bags  of  flour, 
chewed  a  hole  in  the  side,  and  was  quietly  con- 
suming the  contents. 

We  spent  the  morning  in  making  some  short 
expeditions  to  the  neighbouring  heights,  to  see  if 
we  could  not  discover  some  better  route  up  towards 
Sefton,  but  as  the  mountain  was  continually  en- 
veloped in  mists,  we  did  not  succeed  in  obtaining 
a  good  view.  We  arranged,  therefore,  to  make  a 
very  early  start  next  morning,  at  2  a.m.,  if  fine ;  to 
get  as  high  up  on  the  snow  as  possible,  and  there 
encamp. 

In  the  evening  I  prepared  everything  for  the 
start,  so  that  we  should  not  be  delayed.  We 
turned  in  early  to  get  a  good  sleep.  The  baro- 
meter was  falling  very  fast,  and  the  weather  looked 
very  much  like  rain. 

Jan.  8th. — I  awoke  at  1.15,  and  at  once  looked 
out  at  the  weather.  The  wind  seemed  gusty,  and 
it  was  rather  warm.  I  observed  the  aneroid,  and 
noticed  that  it  had  dropped  about  one-fifth  of  an 
inch;  so  I  went  in  and  woke  up  the  rest  of  the 
party,  and  we  held  a  consultation.  Everybody 
agreed  with  me  that  to  start  under  these  conditions 
would  be  useless.  We  therefore  turned  in  to  sleep 
again. 

When  I  again  awoke  after  sunrise  I  found  that 
it  was  absolutely  pouring  with  rain,  and  that,  in  all 
probability,  it  would  be  snowing  hard  in  the  higher 
mountains. 
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We  passed  a  very  uncomfortable  day,  the  rain 
continuing  for  a  long  time.  Our  tents,  however, 
proved  themselves  thoroughly  good,  not  leaking  at 
all.  The  cow  again  got  into  the  provision  tent 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  ate  up  most  of  our 
remaining  soap. 

Jan.  9th. — I  engaged  a  young  fellow  named 
Clark,  who  had  been  helping  Adamson  in  doing 
some  odd  jobs  about  the  Hermitage,  to  carry  our 
provisions  and  look  after  our  camp. 

In  the  afternoon  we  all  made  a  journey  towards 
Birch  Hill  Creek.  The  weather  was  so  overcast 
that  we  could  not  see  very  far,  and  we  returned 
in  the  evening. 

The  coach  came  up  that  night  from  Fairlie 
Creek  with  some  people  who  wished  to  see  the 
mountains;  but,  as  the  Hermitage  was  closed, 
they  were  obliged  to  go  down  again  at  once. 

A  case  of  carrier  pigeons  was  brought  up  from 
the  Lijttelton  Times  newspaper  office,  at  Christ- 
church,  so  that  should  there  be  important  news 
of  any  ascent  it  might  be  despatched  at  once. 

Jan.  10th. — They  gave  us  the  use  of  the  Her- 
mitage kitchen  to-day,  so  Barrow  and  I  helped 
Miss  Kinsey  in  preparing  a  substantial  repast. 

The  barometer  rose  slowly  during  the  day,  and 
we  decided,  should  the  morrow  prove  fine,  to  leave 
in  the  afternoon,  and  camp  among  the  last  rocks 
on  the  ridge  that  lays  between  the  Huddleston  and 
Tewaewe  Glaciers  before   sunset.     I   sent  young 
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Clark  on  ahead  to  the  Ball  Hut  with  pack-horses 
bearing  provisions,  as  it  was  not  my  intention  to 
wait  very  much  longer  at  the  Hermitage  even 
should  the  bad  weather  continue. 

There  seemed  to  be  much  perplexity  about  the 
Hermitage.  The  Company  was  bankrupt,  so  Adam- 
son  had  orders  to  keep  it  closed  and  admit  no  one. 
The  result  of  this  was  that  to-day  a  summons  was 
served  upon  him  for  carrying  out  these  orders,  as 
it  is  apparently  a  licensed  building,  and  is,  more- 
over, licensed  in  his  name.  The  summons  was 
taken  out  by  a  man  who  had  come  all  the  way 
up,  and  was  not  unnaturally  indignant  at  having 
had  the  trouble  of  travelling  to  such  a  remote 
corner  only  to  be  turned  away.  So  on  his  return 
to  Christchurch  he  had  recourse  to  this  method  of 
venting  his  displeasure. 

During  the  spring  and  summer  the  Government 
advertised  a  coach-service  to  the  Hermitage,  which 
should  certainly  have  been  discontinued  when  the 
building  was  closed. 


CHAPTER  II. 


"  imipTQ  I'attfiun'  TtvivfittTti  iravTtov  tic  nAAijAa 
v  awociiKfi/fieva." 


j^N  January  11th  we  de- 
cided, weather  permit- 
ting, to  make  an  expedi- 
tion up  to  the  ridge 
that  lies  between  the 
f>  Tewaewe  and  Huddle- 
ston  Glaciers,  there  to 
form  a  bivouac,  and  on 
^^  the  following  day  to 
attempt  the  ascent  of  Sefton,  or  if  this  should 
prove  for  the  present  impossible,  to  explore  at  least 
the  upper  nSve'  of  the  Huddleston  Glacier,  perhaps 
even  reaching  the  saddle  between  Sefton  and  the 
Footstool.  The  party  included  Mannering,  Ollivier, 
Adamson,  Zurbriggen,  and  myself.  We  packed 
into  five  riicksacs  everything  that  we  should  require 
to  make  ourselves  comfortable  for  the  night,  as  well 
as  provisions  for  a  couple  of  days.  About  noon  our 
preparations  were  completed,  so  we  determined  to 
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set  out  at  once.  As  we  started,  our  friends  at  the 
Hermitage  gave  us  a  hearty  cheer,  to  which  Zur- 
briggen  responded  with  an  elaborate  jodel.  From 
our  camp  we  gradually  wended  our  way  between 
the  great  moraine  of  the  Mueller  Glacier  and  the 
base  of  Mount  Ollivier  as  far  as  Kea  Point.  Here 
we  descended  over  the  vast  moraine  which  the 
Mueller  piles  up  on  either  side  of  itself  as  it  emerges 
from  its  bed  between  the  two  great  ranges  that 
enclose  it,  and  then  crossed  over  to  the  base  of  our 
ridge,  intending  to  camp  as  high  up  upon  it  as  we 
could  climb  before  nightfall. 

Our  progress  now  became  both  difficult  and 
wearisome,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  whole  of 
this  glacier  was  coated  with  what  might  be 
described  as  a  surface  moraine.  This  makes  it 
peculiarly  unpleasant  to  the  pedestrian,  as  the 
stones  absorb  the  heat  from  the  sun's  rays,  and, 
melting  the  ice  below,  slip  about  under  the  feet. 

We  reached  the  opposite  moraine  at  1.20,  and 
halted  for  a  rest.  I  now  noticed  that  wre  were  all 
very  much  out  of  training,  as  was  apparent  from 
our  heavy  breathing,  nor  did  I  for  a  moment 
imagine  that  we  should  be  successful  on  the  followT- 
ing  day.  Our  party  was  too  large  to  move  quickly, 
and  I  could  see  that  there  was  much  work  to 
be  done  even  to  reach  the  head  of  the  Huddleston 
Glacier.  At  about  a  quarter  to  two  we  commenced 
scrambling  up  this  ridge,  helping  ourselves  along 
with  the  tough  snow-grass  and  scrub,  for  it  was 
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very  steep.  We  came  across  several  huge  beds  of 
Shepherd's  Lilies.*  They  were  in  full  bloom  and 
formed  a  most  beautiful  sight  with  their  cup-shaped 
leaves  filled  with  the  night  dews.  They  afforded 
us  a  drink,  which  was  welcome,  as  the  hot  sun 
beat  relentlessly  down  on  our  heads,  while  our 
riicksacs  seemed  to  crush  us  to  the  ground.  We 
passed  many  other  species  of  mountain  flowers, 
but  I  had  not  time  to  stop  and  examine  them. 

At  2.15  we  halted  again,  as  Ollivier,  Adamson, 
and  Mannering  said  they  must  eat  something.  I 
found  out  from  them  that  in  their  previous  excur- 
sions in  these  Alps  they  regarded  it  as  a  good 
thing  to  eat  plentifully  about  every  two  hours, 
and  when  going  out  to  bivouac  they  carried 
enormous  amounts  of  uncooked  provisions,  such 
as  rice  and  flour,  and  of  course  had  also  to  take 
great  loads  of  wrood  to  make  a  fire  with  which 
to  prepare  them.  I  attribute  their  failures  in 
Alpine  climbing  in  many  instances  to  this  habit 
of  overloading  themselves,  especially  as  they  have 
not  the  necessary  training  for  it  like  our  Swiss 
porters,  and  therefore  have  not  the  requisite 
strength.  They  fatigue  themselves  unnecessarily 
by  carrying  a  bulk  and  weight  of  provision  that  is 
far  in  excess  of  actual  requirements.  When  great 
physical  exertion  has  to  be  gone  through  it  is 
unadvisable  thus  to  overload  the  stomach. 

*  As  they  are  called  in  New  Zealand,  their  true  botanical 
name  being  Ranunculus  Lyalli.     (See  Appendix  B.) 
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After  resuming  our  march  we  found  it  neces- 
sary to  continually  halt  for  a  few  minutes  for  a 
breathing  spell,  so  that  it  was  not  till  4.30  that 
we  arrived  at  the  first  patch  of  snow  above  the 
rocks.  Here  we  stopped,  and  the  New  Zealanders 
made  tea.  Zurbriggen  continued  on  further  up  to 
explore  the  way  and  to  kick  steps  in  the  snow  while 
it  was  soft,  so  that  in  the  morning  we  should  not 
be  delayed  by  step-cutting.  The  weather  had 
gradually  been  growing  more  and  more  threaten- 
ing, and  now  rain  fell,  so  he  soon  came  back  and 
brought  news  that  there  was  an  excellent  spot  for  a 
bivouac  only  a  few  hundred  yards  above  us.  We 
gathered  up  our  goods  and  at  once  set  out  to  carry 
them  to  this  rock,  which  overhung  on  one  side  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  give  shelter  from  the  rain  now 
descending  in  torrents.  I  calculated  that  the 
height  of  this  rock  was  about  2,890  feet  above  the 
Hermitage,  which  has  been  computed  by  the  New 
Zealand  Survey  to  be  2,500  feet  above  sea  level, 
thus  making  our  altitude  5,390  feet.  We  levelled 
out  a  smooth  place  for  ourselves  under  this  shelter, 
and,  getting  out  our  sleeping-bags,  lay  down 
in  them  in  a  row,  spreading  some  mackintosh 
sheeting  over  us  to  prevent  our  getting  wet  in 
case  the  rain  drifted  in.  The  weather  cleared 
towards  sunset  and  the  clouds  dispersed,  so  that 
things  began  to  look  favourable  for  the  next  day. 
But  alas  !  we  had  not  yet  learned  the  idiosyncrasies 
of  the  New  Zealand  climate,  and,  much   to  our 
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disgust,  towards  about  10  p.m.  clouds  came 
hurrying  over  us  from  the  north-west,  while  the 
temperature  rose  unnaturally.  We  gradually  dozed 
off  to  sleep,  but  just  before  dawn  the  rain  began 
to  trickle  in  from  behind  the  stone  and  we  soon 
found  ourselves  in  pools  of  water.  As  soon  as  the 
light  came  I  saw  that  the  day  wras  hopeless,  and 
at  6  a.m.  decided  to  come  down,  thinking  that 
I  should  be  better  able  to  explore  these  parts 
later,  alone  with  Zurbriggen.  The  descent  proved 
a  very7  unpleasant  operation,  for  the  long  grasses 
and  scrub  that  grew  on  the  mountain-side  were 
loaded  with  water,  and  drenched  us  to  the  skin, 
besides  making  the  footholds  slippery  and  difficult. 
Several  times  we  rolled  over  and  over  on  the  wet 
and  treacherous  grass  slopes. 

Later  on  the  day  cleared,  and  by  the  time  we 
reached  the  Mueller  Glacier  the  sun  came  out 
and  warmed  us  a  little.  We  reached  our  camp 
at  the  Hermitage  just  after  our  friends  had  finished 
breakfast,  and  it  was  very  pleasant  to  dry  our- 
selves and  get  a  change  of  clothes. 

Mr.  Mannering's  holiday  had  now  come  to  an 
end  and  he  was  obliged  to  leave  us,  so  at  about 
eleven  o'clock  he  drove  away  with  Mrs.  Manner- 
ing,  intending,  if  possible,  to  ford  the  great  Tas- 
inan  Kiver,  and  reach  Lake  Tekapo  that  evening, 
thus  avoiding  the  great  detour  by  Lake  Pukaki. 
Ollivier  turned  in  and  slept  the  whole  morning, 
finding  himself  rather  chilled   after  the    night's 
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performance,  while  Barrow  and  I  made  preparations 
for  moving  the  whole  camp  up  to  the  Ball  Hut 
on  the  next  day.  We  despatched  young  Clark, 
as  soon  as  possible,  with  a  couple  of  pack-horses 
in  the  hope  that  he  might  be  able  to  ford  the 
Hooker  Kiver  before  the  rain  had  made  it  rise  so 
as  to  be  impassable.  On  his  return  in  the  evening 
he  told  us  that  he  had  succeeded  in  getting  the 
pack-horses  across  the  ford,  and  to  the  Ball  Hut, 
where  he  had  deposited  the  provisions ;  he  had 
left  the  two  horses  on  the  further  river  bank  as 
he  returned,  so  that  even  if  the  river  should  rise 
we  might  still  use  them  next  day  in  moving  our 
effects.  Two  more  horses  remained  at  the  Her- 
mitage, and  Clark  had  his  own,  with  which  he  had 
forded  the  river  on  his  return.  Even  when  the 
Hooker  is  in  flood  it  is  possible  to  cross  it  near 
the  ford  by  means  of  a  basket,  which  can  be 
drawn  along  a  cable  between  the  banks.  Clark 
told  us  that  the  cord  used  for  pulling  the  basket 
backwards  and  forwards  was  broken,  but  wre 
counted  upon  being  able  to  put  it  in  working 
order  without  much  trouble  next  morning. 
Barrow  went  out  in  the  evening  to  shoot  rabbits, 
but  his  efforts  were  not  this  time  crowrned  with 
success.  He  was  able  to  get  very  near  them,  but 
never  quite  within  shot. 

Our  party  next  morning  consisted  of  Barrow, 
Kinsey  and  his  daughter,  Clark,  Zurbriggen,  and 
myself.     We  rose  early  and  made  up   a  few  of 
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the   more   fragile   articles   into   small   packets   to 


-7ffi- 


be   carried   on   our   backs,  while   the   rest  of  our 
things  were   packed  on  the  two  horses,  and  thus 
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set  out,  reaching  the  Hooker  stream  by  mid- 
day. We  found,  as  Clark  had  warned  us,  that 
the  rope  used  to  draw  the  basket  across  the  river 
was  broken,  but  luckily  the  basket  was  on  our 
side,  so  Barrow  and  I  undertook  to  get  it  across 
for  the  first  trip.  The  first  part  of  the  transit 
proved  very  easy,  as  the  basket  naturally  slid 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  suspension  cable  by 
its  own  weight.  Then  commenced  a  great  struggle 
to  pull  it  up  the  incline  on  the  other  side.  We 
stood  up,  seized  the  iron  rope  with  our  hands,  and 
tried  to  haul  ourselves  along  while  the  basket 
swung  about  in  the  most  unsteady  fashion  under 
our  feet,  and  every  now  and  again  we  would  get 
our  fingers  pinched  in  the  wheels.  At  last,  with  a 
tremendous  effort,  we  reached  the  other  bank,  and 
then  came  the  great  question  as  to  how  to  get 
out,  as  it  required  both  of  us  to  hold  the  basket  to 
prevent  it  from  slipping  back.  Finding  myself 
nearest  to  the  bank,  I  managed  gradually  to  get 
one  leg  out  and  slowly  creep  on  shore,  still 
holding  the  basket.  I  found  the  broken  cord, 
which  was  lying  in  a  heap ;  I  attached  one  end 
of  it  to  the  basket,  and  let  Barrow  slip  back  again 
to  the  centre  of  the  river,  until  the  cord  came  to 
an  end.  I  then  shouted  to  him  to  untie  his  end 
from  the  basket  and  fix  it  to  the  wire  rope  above 
him,  so  that  it  could  be  used  on  the  return  journey. 
From  this  point  he  was  soon  able  to  gain  the 
Hermitage   side  of  the  river,   for  the   bank   was 
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lower  than  that  on  which  I  now  stood,  and  hence 
he  had  no  steep  ascent  to  make  such  as  we  had 
accomplished  on  our  passage  across.  He  now 
took  in  another  of  the  party,  and  they,  without 
difficulty,  reached  the  centre  of  the  river;  they 
secured  the  end  of  the  cord  which  had  just  been 
fastened  to  the  cable  there  to  the  basket,  and  it 
was  the  work  of  only  a  few  minutes  to  draw  them 
up.  This  operation  had  to  be  repeated  for  each 
person  and  for  every  article  of  luggage  that  re- 
mained, for  it  was  impossible  to  send  the  basket 
back  empty,  and  two  people  completely  filled  it. 
When  all  were  across  the  next  thing  to  do  was 
to  catch  the  horses  which  had  got  loose  during 
the  night,  and,  having  secured  them,  to  repack 
all  our  luggage.  We  then  started  for  the  Ball 
Hut,  and  a  little  farther  up  forded  a  stream  that 
runs  down  from  between  the  mountain  and  the 
moraine  of  the  Tasman  Glacier.  We  all  crowded 
on  to  the  unfortunate  horses  to  escape  a  wetting, 
and  would  have  looked  very  funny  had  there 
been  spectators  there  to  see  us.  After  a  rough 
walk  over  the  moraine,  some  ten  miles  from 
the  Hooker  valley,  we  reached  the  Ball  Hut,  a 
small  galvanised  iron  building  erected  by  Govern- 
ment for  the  use  of  people  climbing  in  the  Alps. 
Up  to  the  present  time  there  had  really  been  very 
little,  if  any,  climbing,  so  it  seemed  rather  wasted, 
though  it  was  not  for  us  to  complain.  We  had 
brought  all  our  effects  with  us,  so  were  able  to  make 
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ourselves  quite  comfortable  that  evening.  We 
determined  to  carry  a  tent  and  provisions  further 
up  next  day,  with  the  view  of  attempting  Mount 
Tasman.  The  Kea  parrots  disturbed  our  sleep 
that  night  by  walking  up  the  iron  roof,  and, 
to  judge  from  the  sounds,  tobogganing  down  and 
falling  off  at  the  edge  with  shrieks  of  terror  and 
rage. 

On  the  morning  of  the  15th  we  started  in  search 
of  a  bivouac  on  the  ridge  between  the  Hoch- 
stetter  and  Freshfield  Glaciers.  We  took  with 
us  a  Whymper  tent  and  provisions  for  a  day, 
together  with  my  photographic  apparatus  and  other 
paraphernalia  that  I  deemed  indispensable. 

Ollivier,  Clark,  Zurbriggen,  and  I  started  about 
ten,  and  by  12.30  we  reached  the  moraine  at  the 
foot  of  our  ridge  and  halted  a  few  moments 
for  lunch.  The  day  was  a  magnificent  one, 
and  the  view  around  us  was  grand,  extend- 
ing far  up  the  Tasman  Glacier  to  the  Hoch- 
stetter  Dome  and  Mount  Darwin  on  the  right, 
and  then  to  the  Great  Malte  Brun  Bange.  Soon 
we  started  scrambling  up  over  the  snow-grass 
towards  the  top  of  the  ridge,  but  before  long 
clouds  began  to  gather  in  the  north-west,  and 
menaced  a  sudden  change  in  the  weather.  By 
the  time  we  had  succeeded  in  getting  half-way  up 
the  ridge,  the  rain  came  down  in  torrents,  and 
we  stopped  to  shelter  ourselves  under  some  rocks. 
It  was  soon  evident,  however,  that  the  weather 
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was  hopeless,  but  we  started  out  again,  deter- 
mined at  least  to  fix  our  camp  somewhere,  and 
to  await  a  fine  day,  going  back,  by  turns,  to 
the  bivouac  at  the  Ball  Hut  for  provisions  as  they 
should  be  needed.  It  was  not  until  five  in  the 
evening  that  we  reached  a  place  where  it  seemed 
possible  to  camp,  under  a  great  overhanging 
rock,  where,  I  was  told  by  Clark,  a  party  had 
taken  shelter  in  one  of  the  early  attempts  of 
the  New  Zealand  Alpine  Club  to  ascend  Mount 
Cook  by  the  Linda  Glacier,  or  what  is  commonly 
known  as  Mr.  Green's  route.  There  was  really 
not  sufficient  room  for  our  tent,  but  on  the 
other  hand  the  great  rock  protected  us  from 
falling  stones,  which  was  important,  as  the  whole 
side  of  the  mountain  here  is  one  vast  couloir. 
I  sent  Zurbriggen  and  Clark  on  to  see  if  they 
could  find  an  equally  safe  place,  but  with  more 
space  for  pitching  the  tent,  while  I  remained, 
with  Ollivier,  to  examine  what  could  be  done 
to  make  this  spot  habitable  should  the  others 
be  unable  to  find  a  more  suitable  spot.  We 
began  building  up  a  sort  of  retaining  wall  round 
the  base  of  the  rock,  and  scraping  away  the 
loose  earth  and  stones  from  under  it  to  level 
off  a  surface  of  about  seven  feet  square.  This 
turned  out  a  heavier  job  than  we  had  antici- 
pated, as  the  work  had  to  be  made  fairly  strong 
lest,  once  settled  in  our  tent,  the  floor  might 
crumble  away  from  beneath  us,  and  gently  drop 
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us  down  into  a  great  couloir  which  led  straight 
to  the  Hochstetter  ice-fall,  and  which  a  little 
lower  down  was  steep  enough  to  be  called  a 
precipice.  Once  any  one  fell  down  this  he  would 
never  be  able  to  recover  himself,  but  would  go 
flying  down  the  3,000  feet  to  the  glacier  beneath. 
After  a  little  work  at  the  wall  OUivier  jambed 
his  finger  so  badly  between  two  big  stones  that  I 
feared  at  the  time  the  bone  was  injured,  and  it 
it  was  not  until  after  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
that  I  managed  to  staunch  the  bleeding  and  to 
dress  the  finger  with  some  lint  and  bandages,  of 
which  I  always  carry  a  supply  in  case  of  accidents. 

Just  as  I  was  commencing  work  again  the  others 
returned,  saying  that  they  could  find  no  better 
place  for  the  bivouac,  and  that  we  must  therefore 
content  ourselves  with  this  one. 

As  soon  as  the  platform  was  sufficiently  large 
and  level,  and  made  as  soft  as  possible  with 
what  little  earth  and  sand  we  found  under  our 
rock,  we  pitched  the  tent  with  all  speed,  for  we 
were  getting  drenched  with  the  rain  which  was 
now  falling  in  truly  tropical  style.  Crawling 
in,  we  found  ourselves  not  very  much  better 
off,  for  our  clothes  were  all  wet,  and  soon  we 
had  the  whole  interior  dripping  with  the  water 
and  mud  that  we  had  brought  in.  A  sleeping- 
bag  had  been  brought  for  Ollivier,  as  he  had 
suffered  so  much  from  the  cold  and  wet  at  the 
Sefton  bivouac.     He  took  off  his  wet  things  and 
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buried  himself  in  his  bag,  looking  fairly  comfort- 
able. Zurbriggen  and  I  had  not  brought  sleeping 
gear,  as  we  were  already  very  much  overloaded 
with  the  numerous  things  we  thought  more  essen- 
tial, so  taking  off  our  soaking  coats,  we  lit  our 
pipes  and  tried  to  make  the  best  of  the  situation. 
Clark  lay  down  in  all  his  damp  clothes  and  covered 
himself  up  with  as  many  more  wet  things  as  he 
could  lay  hands  on.  The  night  was  a  fearful  one. 
Zurbriggen  and  I  kept  one  lantern  alight  the 
whole  time,  and  talked,  finding  sleep  impossible 
because  of  the  cold.  Smoking  seemed  to  be  the 
only  thing  to  mitigate  our  misery,  though  the 
tobacco  you  get  in  New  Zealand  is  often  very 
bad.  You  have  to  cut  up  the  long,  thick,  black 
bars  for  yourself,  so  that  smoking  is  an  engrossing 
occupation,  requiring  continual  work  to  prepare  for 
the  next  pipe-load.  They  call  the  stuff  "  Juno  "  ! 
About  half  an  hour  after  midnight  the  rain 
came  down  more  heavily  than  ever,  and  the  wind 
blew  with  such  force  that  we  feared  it  would  carry 
the  whole  tent  away ;  the  sides  flapped  with  sharp 
reports  like  thunder.  It  stood  manfully  through 
the  gale,  however,  and  our  only  misfortune  was 
that  the  water  began  to  leak  in  where  the  canvas 
was  rubbed  by  the  wind  against  the  rough  surface 
of  the  projecting  rock.  After  a  time  it  seemed 
literally  as  if  buckets  of  water  were  being  showered 
down  upon  us  ;  then  the  wind  went  down  and  the 
rain  increased.      The  floor  of  the   tent  was  well 
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sewn  to  the  walls  on  all  sides,  and  was  quite 
watertight,  so  we  soon  found  a  small  lake  form- 
ing under  us  and  we  had  to  bale  out  the  water, 
using  an  old  pair  of  stockings  as  a  sponge  ;  about 
three  in  the  morning,  the  rain  subsided.  Every- 
thing was  then  soaking  wet,  ourselves  included, 
and  there  was  not  a  single  dry  corner  into  which 
we  could  retreat.  I  speak  of  retreating  into  a 
corner,  but  I  must  here  mention  that  the  tent 
was  only  six  feet  square  at  the  bottom  and  about 
six  feet  high,  tapering  up  to  a  ridged  roof,  so  that 
the  four  of  us  filled  it  fairly  full,  and  there  was 
very  little  room  to  turn  round  in.  As  dawn  began 
to  break  the  weather  cleared,  but  we  saw  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  do  anything  till  we  could 
dry  and  sort  ourselves  so  to  speak,  so  I  determined 
to  send  Clark  down  to  the  Ball  Hut  to  get  more 
provisions. 

The  weather  had  turned  extremely  cold,  the 
sides  of  the  tent  freezing  hard,  so  that  wre  could 
scarcely  move  them,  and  had  great  trouble  in 
untying  the  string  to  let  Clark  out.  He  seemed 
rather  cold  and  wret,  so  at  about  half-past  four, 
as  soon  as  it  wras  sufficiently  light  to  see,  I  advised 
him  to  start,  so  that  he  could  warm  himself 
by  rapid  movement.  Presently  the  sun  came  up, 
and,  laying  out  all  our  things  to  dry,  we  went  back 
into  the  tent  and  fell  asleep  in  the  pool  of  water, 
which  we  were  too  lazy  to  bale  out.  By  half -past 
nine  I  awoke  again  and  found  the  tent  delightfully 
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warm,  the  sun  beating  down  upon  it  and  making 
an  atmosphere  like  that  of  a  greenhouse.  It  was 
a  most  agreeable  sensation,  but  as  we  were  still 
lying  in  water,  I  thought  it  wiser  to  rouse  our- 
selves and  turn  our  attention  towards  drying  the 
inside  of  our  dwelling  and  getting  ourselves 
generally  straightened  out.  I  sent  Zurbriggen 
up.  to  the  top  of  the  plateau  called  Glacier  Dome, 
that  he  might  prospect  a  route  for  the  next  day, 
while  we  repitched  our  tent  after  making  a  small 
ditch  round  it  to  prevent  the  water  from  collecting 
again,  and  with  the  door  turned  away  from  the 
wind,  which  had  shifted  to  the  S.W.  We  also 
arranged  all  our  things  in  such  a  fashion  that 
there  should  be  nothing  to  prevent  an  early  start 
next  morning.  I  spent  the  afternoon  in  deter- 
mining the  exact  position  of  our  camp  and  in 
taking  some  photographs.  Zurbriggen  returned, 
after  a  long  and  fatiguing  walk,  and  reported  that 
in  his  opinion  there  was  a  practicable  route  up 
Mount  Tasman  by  way  of  a  mountain  called  the 
Silberhorn,  the  summit  of  which  we  could  gain 
by  a  long  snow  arfite  on  the  south-west  side,  so 
we  decided  to  try  this  route  the  very  next  day. 
Clark  came  back  towards  seven  in  the  evening, 
bringing  cold  mutton  and  a  Kussian  furnace 
to  heat  water  and  make  tea.  Of  this  we 
at  once  availed  ourselves  and  found  it  most 
welcome,  as  it  is  very  trying  to  go  two  days 
upon  cold  glacier  water.     He  also  brought  me  a 
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letter  from  Barrow,  stating  that  the  barometer 
had  been  rising  steadily.  My  own  barometer 
had  also  risen,  so  we  thought  there  was  every 
chance  of  a  fine  day  on  the  morrow,  especially 
as  the  temperature  was  not  very  low,  about  28°, 
which  we  took  to  be  a  good  sign.  The  wind  was 
blowing  gently  from  the  sou'-west — a  favourable 
wind  in  these  Alps,  where  the  nor'-wester  is 
always  dreaded,  as  it  brings  fierce,  sudden  storms 
from  the  sea,  sometimes  in  less  than  half  an  hour. 
We  had  a  very  comfortable  supper,  and  as  our 
things  were  now  all  dry  we  were  able  to  pass  a 
fairly  restful  evening. 

Towards  one  in  the  morning  Zurbriggen  woke 
me  up  and  our  preparations  for  the  day  com- 
menced. The  weather  was  still  quite  clear  and 
cold,  so  that  we  hoped  this  time  really  to 
accomplish  something.  We  made  tea  and  filled 
some  empty  bottles  with  it  to  take  with  us. 
Somehow  it  seemed  to  take  a  very  long  time  to 
get  ready,  and  it  was  not  until  2.30  that  we 
managed  to  collect  all  our  things  and  start  by 
the  bright  moonlight.  Zurbriggen  and  I  carried 
very  few  provisions,  and  tried  to  make  our  packs 
as  light  as  possible,  but  I  noticed  that  our  New 
Zealand  friends  supplied  themselves  amply  with 
all  the  luxuries  of  life. 

Our  way  lay  straight  up  the  rocks  for  about  half 
an  hour,  till  we  reached  a  small  snow  plateau, 
where  we  thought  it  more  prudent  to  put  on  the 
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rope.  Zurbriggen  and  I  kept  regretting  that  we 
had  not  started  a  couple  of  hours  earlier,  as  we 
could  easily  have  done,  taking  advantage  of  the 
moonlight.  After  the  plateau  came  a  small  ice- 
slope,  but  it  was  not  necessary  to  cut  steps,  for 
when  Zurbriggen  had  crossed  it  on  the  previous 
day  he  had  kicked  footholds  into  the  still  soft 
snow.  The  slope  led  up  to  a  small  bit  of  steep 
and  crumbly  rock,  which  gave  us  much  trouble,  as 
we  had  to  be  careful  not  to  roll  stones  down  upon 
those  below  us,  and  could  only  move  one  at  a  time 
with  great  caution.  First  came  Zurbriggen,  I  fol- 
lowed next,  then  came  Ollivier,  and  after  him  young 
Clark.  It  was  not  long  before  we  gained  the  head 
of  the  rock  and  stood  at  the  edge  of  a  vast  plateau 
around  which  Tasman,  Lendenfeldt,  and  Haast 
towered  majestically  into  the  sky,  and  which  has, 
I  believe,  been  christened  Glacier  Dome.  We 
walked  rapidly  down  into  the  centre  of  the 
plateau,  and  about  4  a.m.  stopped  to  put  on 
our  crampons  and  screw  long  nails  into  the  boots 
of  the  two  New  Zealanders.  These  nails  were 
about  an  inch  long,  with  a  solid  screw  to  them,  so 
that  they  were  practically  almost  as  trustworthy  as 
crampons. 

The  way  now  lay  upwrards  among  the  seracs  and 
crevasses  of  the  glacier  as  far  as  the  south-west 
ar6te  of  the  Silberhorn.  At  5.30  we  made  a  short 
halt  for  breakfast  just  under  the  arfite,  between 
frvfro  huge  seracs  that  protected  us  in  some  measure 
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from  the  cutting  wind  that  was  blowing  freshly 
from  the  sou'-west.  We  then  collected  all  the 
things  that  we  were  not  likely  to  need  on  the 
way,  and  placing  them  in  Zurbriggen's  riicksac, 
cut  a  hole  in  the  snow  and  put  it  there,  intending 
to  leave  it  till  our  return,  carefully  taking,  as  we 
thought,  the  bearings  of  the  spot,  so  that  we  could 
not  possibly  make  any  mistake  about  finding  it 
again.  We  started  again  about  ten  minutes  to 
six  in  the  lightest  marching  order  possible,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  move  very  rapidly  lest  the  treacherous 
climate  should  steal  away  the  prize  which  seemed 
at  last  really  within  our  grasp.  The  sun  was  now . 
rising,  and  if  promise  of  a  fine  day  could  give  con- 
fidence, there  was  no  cause  for  dissatisfaction. 

There  rose  up  in  front  of  us  huge  seracs  and 
apparently  impassable  crevasses,  cutting  straight 
across  the  arfite,  and  threatening  to  bar  our 
way.  We  stopped  to  consult  for  a  few  minutes, 
but  it  was  now  already  close  on  7  a.m.,  and  as 
there  was  not  time  enough  before  us  to  turn 
back  and  try  a  fresh  route,  we  decided  to  con- 
tinue, and  see  if  it  might  not  be  possible  to  pass 
the  obstacle  by  making  a  detour.  There  was  also 
a  possibility  of  crossing  the  face  of  the  mountain 
and  reaching  the  south  arfite,  which  appeared 
to  be  fairly  easy.  This,  however,  was  only  to 
be  resorted  to  as  a  last  method  of  getting  out 
of  our  difficulties,  because,  owing  to  the  numerous 
seracs   and  glaciers   overhanging  the   route  that 
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it  would  be  necessary  to  follow,  we  should  be 
exposed  to  continual  danger  of  avalanches  from 
above. 

As  we  proceeded  up  the  hard  n6v6  of  our 
arfite,  Zurbriggen  cut  very  small  steps  which  I 
enlarged  as  we  went,  so  that  Clark  and  Ollivier 
should  have  no  difficulty  in  securing  for  them- 
selves a  firm  foothold,  this  being  the  first  time 
that  they  had  ever  attempted  such  steep  ice.  In 
their  previous  climbs  they  had  always  carefully 
avoided  snow  and  ice,  preferring  the  rocks  wher- 
ever possible,  their  knowledge  of  the  conditions 
of  snow  and  ice  being,  owing  to  their  small 
experience,  extremely  limited.  Taking  all  things 
into  consideration,  they  seemed  to  get  along 
very  well,  especially  Ollivier,  who  had  never 
climbed  in  the  high  Alps  before,  but  had  gained 
what  experience  he  possessed  in  winter  ascents  of 
the  lower  mountains  on  the  east  coast. 

At  half-past  seven  we  halted,  and  I  took  some 
photographs  of  Mount  Cook,  which,  with  its  great 
sharp  ice-cap,  looked  very  imposing  from  this 
point.  I  was  unfortunate  enough  to  lose  my  best 
aneroid  during  this  proceeding,  for  when  I  sat 
down  to  adjust  my  camera,  I  placed  it  on  my  lap, 
and,  when  I  had  finished,  I  rose  quickly  without 
thinking  of  it.  The  aneroid  dropped  on  the  hard 
n6v6  before  me  and  began  rolling,  slowly  at  first, 
towards  the  great  precipice  over  the  foot  of  the 
Linda   Glacier.     I  watched  it  meditatively  for  a 
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moment,  thinking  how  it  was  to  be  stopped,  when 
suddenly,  gathering  speed  as  it  rolled,  it  took  a 
great  leap  over  the  edge  of  an  ice-block,  and 
dropped  out  of  sight  on  to  the  glacier  some  3,000 
feet  below.  I  could  easily  have  stopped  it  at  first, 
but  for  some  mysterious  reason  my  mind  seemed 
incapable  of  grasping  the  situation,  and  I  was  only 
able  to  look  at  it  as  it  disappeared.  Zurbri^gen 
burst  into  a  howl  of  rage,  for,  he  said,  had  he 
known  that  I  was  going  to  be  so  stupid,  he 
would  have  picked  the  thing  up  himself.  Zur- 
briggen  always  speaks  his  mind.  This  seemed  to 
be  the  beginning  of  the  misfortunes  that  were  to 
come  to  us  later  on.  On  starting  again  we  had 
scarcely  proceeded  twenty  yards  before  my  hat 
blew  off ;  as  I  had  a  cap  in  my  pocket  this  did 
not  much  matter,  except  that  the  deed  was  done 
by  a  sudden  puff  of  wind  from  the  dreaded  nor'-  . 
west.  We  looked  anxiously  around,  but  there  was 
as  yet  not  a  single  cloud  in  the  sky.  A  moment 
later  Zurbriggen  called  my  attention  to  a  little 
white  mist  near  the  summit  that  seemed  to  revolve 
rapidly  as  it  slowly  advanced  along  the  north  arfete 
leading  to  Lendenfeldt.  I  knew  this  must  be  the 
dry  surface  snow  caught  up  and  blown  by  the 
wind,  and  very  obviously  by  the  nor'-west  wind. 
This  made  us  very  anxious,  as  we  feared  lest  it 
might  grow  stronger  as  we  got  up  higher,  and 
an  ice  arfite  is  a  bad  place  to  meet  a  strong  wind, 
for  there  is  nothing  very  solid  to  hold  on  to. 
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We  presently  reached  the  great  gap  in  the  arfite 
which  we  had  seen  from  below.  It  seemed  more 
like  a  huge  serac  overhanging  our  path  than  a 
crevasse  ;  but  we  had  noticed  on  the  way  up  that 
it  was  possible  to  get  round  it  by  descending  on 
to  the  east  face  of  the  arfite.  We  spent  a  few 
moments  here  in  collecting  the  water  that  trickled 
down  from  the  icicles  to  quench  our  thirst. 

Step-cutting  in  real  earnest  now  became  neces- 
sary, as  we  knew  that  with  our  party  we  should 
need  large  steps  for  the  descent,  more  especially 
in  the  event  of  the  wind  increasing  much  in 
force.  Light  filmy  clouds  were  hurrying  across 
the  peak  itself  from  the  north-west,  and  the  wind 
at  times  would  rush  round  the  side  of  the  arfite 
in  great  gusts,  forcing  us  occasionally  to  stop  in 
order  to  withstand  its  violence. 

We  cut  our  way  up  the  final  slopes  of  the 
Silberhorn,  and  turned  down  to  the  south-west 
side  of  the  arfite,  to  escape  the  wind  as  far  as 
possible.  Soon  a  mist  descended,  enveloping  us  so 
closely  that  we  were  unable  to  see  more  than  about 
forty  yards  before  us ;  now  and  again  snow  fell  in 
light  flakes.  I  suggested  to  Zurbriggen  to  attempt 
crossing  from  here  the  east  face  of  the  Silber- 
horn, hoping  by  this  means  to  arrive  more  quickly 
at  the  peak  of  Mount  Tasman.  We  tried  this  east 
slope  for  a  time,  but  the  snow  being  fresh  and  lying 
upon  ice,  it  was  in  a  dangerous  condition,  and  we 
soon  found  ourselves  in  a  very  awkward  fix.     Zur- 
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briggen  turned  back  in  his  steps  ;  we  did  not  dare 
to  change  the  order  of  the  party,  but  I  told  the 
others  to  retreat  as  carefully  as  they  could, 
impressing  on  them  that  the  slightest  slip 
would  be  almost  certain  to  start  an  avalanche 
that  would  probably  sweep  us  all  away.  Zur- 
briggen  was  very  uneasy.  I  could  hear  him 
muttering  to  himself  behind  me  as  he  plunged 
his  ice-axe  in  as  deeply  as  he  could  at  each  step ; 
he  warned  me  to  be  ready  to  hold  up  should  a  slip 
occur.  There  were  only  two  or  three  minutes  of 
this  sort  of  thing,  but  we  found  them  quite  long 
enough.  We  had  got  into  the  scrape  partly 
because  Zurbriggen  had  been  waiting  for  me  to 
call  the  retreat,  while  I,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
been  waiting  for  him  to  do  so.  Zurbriggen  had 
now  been  working  for  several  hours  at  step- 
cutting,  so  I  went  to  the  front  myself  to  relieve 
him  for  a  while,  and  to  cut  steps  up  the  final  slope 
of  the  Silberhorn.  At  the  same  time  I  considered 
it  safer  to  have  him  in  the  rear  in  case  of  a  slip 
occurring  behind  us.  I  went  on  for  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  as  the  arfite  was  very  steep 
and  the  weather  had  now  become  so  dense  that  I 
could  not  even  see  the  last  man  on  the  rope.  Mr. 
Ollivier  said  he  thought  he  could  see  the  summit 
of  the  peak  looming  up  for  a  second  through  the 
clouds.  We  were  fairly  sheltered  from  the  wind, 
but  all  our  things  were  frozen  tight,  and  I  could 
see  great  icicles  hanging  from  Zurbriggen's  beard. 
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All  hope  of  ascending  Mount  Tasman  that  day 
was  at  an  end  and  as  Ollivier  had  to  return  to 
Christchurch  in  a  few  days,  I  left  it  to  him  to 
decide  whether  we  should  continue  up  to  the 
summit  of  the  Silberhorn,  which  I  thought  would 
be  possible,  or  whether  we  should  retreat  now. 
It  was  indifferent  to  me  personally,  for  being 
determined  to  eventually  ascend  Mount  Tasman  I 
knew  that  I  should  have  to  come  over  this  route 
again,  and  I  thought  it  best  that  he  should  settle 
as  to  whether  or  not  he  would  like  the  satisfaction 
of  ascending  the  Silberhorn  that  day.  He  decided 
on  descending,  so  turning  round  in  our  steps, 
we  started  down  in  the  reverse  order  to  that  in 
which  we  had  ascended,  so  that  I  came  last,  then 
came  Zurbriggen  and  then  our  New  Zealand 
friends.  We  descended  thus  till  we  reached  the 
sort  of  break  in  the  arfite,  where  in  the  ascent 
we  had  crossed  over  to  its  west  side  to  shelter 
ourselves  from  the  wind.  Here  I  thought  it  more 
prudent  to  rearrange  the  party,  so  I  put  Zur- 
briggen last,  then  Ollivier,  then  I  came  myself, 
while  Clark  led  the  way. 

The  wreather  was  now  so  thick  that  we  could 
scarcely  see  each  other,  and  the  wind  howled  and 
roared  so  that  we  could  not  even  hear  each  other 
speak.  At  times  we  had  to  plant  our  ice-axes  into 
the  snow  and  hold  on  lest  we  should  literally  be 
blown  away.  Ollivier  lost  his  hat.  The  descent 
was    very   steep,    and    great   care    was    required 
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to  keep  the  rope  tight,  so  as  to  check  any 
slip  that  might  occur.  The  cold  was  so  intense 
that  our  clothes,  hair,  and  beards  were  frozen  to 
a  mass  of  long,  wavy  icicles.  When  we  reached 
the  last  rocks  of  the  arfite  and  crossed  on  to  the 
ice-fall  that  led  down  to  the  plateau,  I  tried  taking 
a  photograph  of  the  party,  but  owing  to  the  thick 
mist  it  proved  a  failure. 

We  were  again  close  to  the  place  where  we  had 
left  Zurbriggen's  rxicksac  carefully  hidden  away 
in  the  morning.  In  spite  of  all  our  precautions 
to  fix  in  our  minds  the  exact  spot  where  we 
had  buried  it,  we  wandered  about  for  a  long  time 
in  vain  attempts  at  its  recovery.  It  was  im- 
possible to  see  clearly  where  we  were,  until  at 
last  Zurbriggen,  who  was  again  leading,  dis- 
covered it.  After  descending  among  the  crevasses 
the  great  plateau  under  Glacier  Dome  was  at  last 
reached.  It  had  now  commenced  raining  and 
rapidly  thawing,  so  that  the  snow  was  in  a  terribly 
soft  condition,  while  the  wind  blew  with  redoubled 
vigour ;  we  were  reduced  to  an  utter  state  of  reck- 
lessness as  we  floundered  on  through  the  soft 
slush.  The  plateau  forms  a  sort  of  basin  between 
all  the  surrounding  peaks,  and  it  took  us  about 
half  an  hour  up  a  gentle  slope  before  arriving  at 
Glacier  Dome.  Here  the  wind  struck  us  with 
such  tremendous  force  that  it  several  times  actually 
blew  us  from  our  footing  and  threw  us  down 
upon  the  ground.     After  passing  Glacier  Dome  we 
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had  to  descend  the  loose  rocks  which  had  given 
us  so  much  trouble  in  the  morning,  and  which 
were  now  in  a  still  more  unpleasant  state,  for  the 
rain  had  loosened  them.  It  seemed  safer  on  the 
whole  to  take  the  rope  off  altogether  and  let  each 
one  go  down  separately,  so  as  to  avoid  throwing 
down  rocks  on  one  another,  but  in  spite  of  these 
precautions  we  received  several  cuts  and  bruises 
from  the  frequent  fall  of  stones  that  came  down 
naturally ;  the  whole  surface  of  the  thing  is  per- 
petually crumbling. 

It  was  not  till  four  o'clock  that  we  arrived  at 
what  I  named  the  Hochstetter  Bivouac.  Our  tent 
had  almost  been  blown  away.  We  had  turned  it 
on  the  previous  evening  to  protect  ourselves  from 
the  south-west  wind,  but  the  wind  had  changed  in 
our  absence,  and  now  inflated  the  canvas  like  a 
balloon  while  the  ropes  that  secured  it  were 
nearly  frayed  through  by  rubbing  against  the 
rocks  and  the  whole  thing  swayed  and  swung 
wildly.  Had  we  arrived  a  few  minutes  later  I 
think  the  ropes  would  have  given  way  and  the 
tent  would  have  sailed  down  a  great  couloir 
leading  to  the  Hochstetter  Glacier.  Everything 
inside  was  wet,  of  course,  so  I  thought  it  useless 
to  remain  up  here,  especially  as  the  weather 
seemed  so  thoroughly  broken  up ;  we  therefore 
folded  up  the  tent  to  the  best  of  our  abilities 
and  scrambled  as  fast  as  possible  down  to   the 

Ball  Hut,  where  our  friends  had  been  expecting 
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us,  and  had  prepared  a  most  excellent  meal, 
which  we  keenly  appreciated  after  three  days  of 
cold  and  wet.  Zurbriggen  and  I  suffered  a  great 
deal  during  the  night  from  snow  blindness,  as 
we  had  been  obliged  to  take  off  our  blue  glasses 
on  the  day  before  to  see  clearly  what  we  were 
doing. 

Towards  morning  I  was  awakened  by  the  loud 
screams  of  some  Kea  parrots,  and  on  going  outside 
I  found  that  there  were  about  fifteen  or  twenty  of 
them  congregated  about  the  hut.  They  were  so 
tame  that  if  you  sat  down  quite  quietly  for  a  few 
minutes  and  held  any  bright  object  that  glittered 
in  the  sun  they  would  come  and  hop  all  over 
you,  curiosity  being  apparently  their  strongest 
charactistic.  Barrow  caught  several  and  confined 
them  in  a  box. 

In  the  afternoon  our  New  Zealand  friends  went 
out  on  the  glacier  to  take  photographs,  while 
Barrow  and  I  made  an  excursion  on  the  Tas- 
man  Glacier  for  the  same  purpose,  and  also  to 
measure  the  width  of  the  glacier  and  the  position 
of  certain  peaks  around  us  not  marked  on  the  map. 
This  occupied  us  the  entire  day,  and  it  was  not 
until  late  in  the  evening  that  we  all  reassembled 
in  the  Ball  Hut  for  dinner.  I  found  that  Ollivier 
and  Kinsey  had  now  to  return  to  Christchurch, 
as  their  holiday  had  come  to  an  end,  so  we  made 
arrangements  to  leave  next  morning.  I  intended 
after  they  had  all  gone  to  make  a  quiet  reconnais- 
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sance  of  Sefton,  alone  with  Zurbriggen.  We 
started  accordingly  early  on  the  following  day, 
taking  on  our  horses  such  effects  as  we  were 
likely  to  need  at  the  Hermitage.  I  left  all  the 
provisions,  so  that  next  time  we  came  up  here 
we  should  find  everything  that  we  required. 

At  the  Hooker  Eiver  we  were  able  to  ford  the 
stream,  so  were  spared  the  bother  of  using  the 
basket,  as  on  the  previous  journey.  Our  camp 
at  the  Hermitage  was  in  excellent  order,  but 
we  could  not  find  the  Adamsons  anywhere.  At 
last  a  note  from  Adamson  was  discovered  on  the 
window-sill,  saying  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  go 
down  to  Fairlie  Creek  on  business  connected  with 
the  license  of  the  Hermitage,  of  which  he  had  been 
left  in  charge  by  the  now  bankrupt  Company  that 
had  built  it.  We  thought  it  would,  under  the 
circumstances,  be  a  good  plan  to  ensconce  our- 
selves inside,  so  quite  coolly  moved  in,  making 
use  of  the  kitchen  range  to  great  effect,  and  with 
the  help  of  Miss  Kinsey  cooking  a  magnificent 
repast. 

Next  day  Ollivier  wrote  out,  on  very  thin 
paper,  a  long  article  on  our  attempt  on  Tasman. 
We  made  three  copies  of  the  account,  and  tied 
them  securely  to  the  tails  of  our  three  carriet 
pigeons  and  loosed  them  in  front  of  the  Hermitage. 
They  at  once  flew  away  down  the  Tasman  valley, 
and  were  out  of  sight  in  about  two  minutes.  I 
will  here  state  that  the  birds  never  succeeded  in 
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gaining  the  office  of  the  Lyttelton  Times,  whence 
they  had  originally  been  sent,  but  returned  to  the 
Hermitage  after  a  few  days.  Later  on,  when  we 
were  short  of  food,  we  several  times  turned  longing 
eyes  towards  them,  but  they  got  so  tame  that  we 
never  had  the  heart  to  kill  and  eat  them. 

On  the  following  day  Ollivier,  Kinsey  and  his 
daughter  left  for  Christchurch,  and  Barrow  and  I 
remained  with  Zurbriggen  and  Clark. 

Now  was  the  opportunity  to  attempt  Sefton 
again.  The  weather  had  been  fair  for  two  days — 
a  long  time  in  these  parts — and  our  aneroids  stood 
high.  The  only  drawback  was  a  quantity  of  fresh 
snow  on  the  mountain,  which  would  make  the 
rocks  more  difficult  than  ever. 

On  the  23rd  of  January  Zurbriggen  and  I 
started,  after  making  arrangements  with  Barrow 
that  he  should  fire  two  shots  from  the  mound 
opposite  the  Hermitage,  which  we  called  Obser- 
vation Hill,  in  case  the  barometer  should  rise,  one 
should  it  remain  stationary,  and  three  should  it 
fall.  We  reached  our  bivouac  about  sundown, 
and  prepared  for  the  night.  We  took  no 
sleeping-bags,  as  we  thought  it  better  not  to 
overload  ourselves,  so,  selecting  a  place  near  the 
scene  of  our  former  night's  unrest,  we  sheltered 
ourselves  with  a  square  of  thin  mackintosh 
sheeting.  At  eight  I  went  out  to  see  the  signals 
as  agreed,  and  as  my  watch  indicated  the 
hour   I   saw   a   small   flame   shoot    into    the    air 
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from  Observation  Hill,  but  could  not  hear  the 
report.  After  sixty  seconds  I  saw  a  second  flame, 
and  then  a  big  bonfire  was  lighted,  by  which  I 
knew  that  the  barometer  was  still  rising.  This 
encouraged  us  much,  and  we  returned  to  our 
bivouac  and  tried  to  get  some  sleep.  At  about 
10  p.m..  it  got  so  cold  that  sleep  became  out 
of  the  question,  so  we  lighted  a  candle  and 
smoked  and  talked.  It  is  curious  that  one  does 
not  enjoy  smoking  unless  one  can  see  the  smoke ! 
For  this  reason  we  kept  our  lantern  burning  the 
whole  night.  Towards  2  a.m.  we  got  ready,  and 
tried  to  start,  but  found  the  wind  had  risen  so 
that  it  was  impossible  to  keep  our  lantern  burning. 
Several  times  it  went  out,  leaving  us  in  total 
darkness,  while  Zurbriggen,  with  muffled  ejacu- 
lations, tried  to  relight  it,  wasting  many  matches 
in  the  attempt.  At  last  we  got  tired  of  this 
occupation,  and  decided  to  await  the  dawn.  The 
snow  was  very  soft,  as  the  weather  had  turned 
warm,  and  we  at  last  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  safer  to  leave  everything  behind,  and 
to  try  to  get  to  the  head  of  the  Huddleston 
Glacier,  so  as  to  see  what  route  to  choose  for 
another  time.  Daylight  coming  at  last,  we  set 
out  towards  the  base  of  the  Footstool,  climbing 
up  the  steep  snow  slopes  till  we  reached  a  small 
plateau  after  crossing  some  rocks.  Here  we 
turned  off  to  the  left,  and  began  to  ascend 
towards    the    head  of    the    Huddleston    Glacier. 
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We  were  surprised  at  the  size  of  the  crevasses 
here,  and  finally  came  to  the  conclusion  that, 
as  there  were  only  two  of  us  on  the  rope,  and  the 
snow  very  soft,  we  had  better  turn  back,  and 
leave  it  until  some  time  when  the  crust  of  the 
snow  should  be  frozen  sufficiently  hard  to  support 
us. 

I  took  some  photographs  of  the  Sealy  Range 
from  here,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  would 
be  an  excellent  plan  to  ascend  Mount  Sealy,  a 
virgin  peak,  and  thus  get  a  fine  view  of  Sefton 
and  the  surrounding  country.  Sealy,  I  knew, 
had  been  often  tried  by  members  of  the  Alpine 
Club  of  New  Zealand,  but  hitherto  without 
success.  Messrs.  Harper  and  Johnstone  had 
attempted  it  from  Birch  Hill  Creek,  Messrs. 
Fyfe  and  Graham  from  the  Mueller  Glacier, 
and  Messrs.  Mannering  and  Malcolm  Eoss 
several  times  from  the  Hermitage ;  Mr.  Fyfe 
had  written  to  the  papers  describing  it  as  a 
"  terror  to  climb/' 

We  turned  and  retraced  our  steps,  gathering 
up  our  effects  from  the  bivouac,  except  a  few 
things  we  left  ready  for  our  next  attempt.  About 
ten  o'clock  we  reached  the  Hermitage,  where  we 
found  Barrow  absorbed  in  some  intricate  cook- 
ing operations  in  the  kitchen.  He  had  been 
looking  for  us  nearly  the  whole  morning  with 
a  telescope,  but  had  not  seen  us.  Of  course  he 
was   not   aware  of  the  condition  of  the  snow  or 
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of  the  wind,  and  so  was  at  a  loss  to  know  why 
we  were  back  so  early.  This  was  soon  explained, 
and  I  then  broached  to  him  the  idea  of  an  ascent 
of  Sealy,  asking  him  to  join  us.  I  persuaded  him 
to  come,  and  we  agreed  to  take  Clark  also,  as  he 
was  anxious  to  accompany  us.  We  settled  to 
start  in  the  morning  at  about  four,  and,  climbing 
Mount  Ollivier,  to  skirt  along  the  crest  of  the 
range  towards  Sealy  on  the  Mueller  side.  I 
asked  Barrow  to  write  an  account  of  the  ascent, 
which  is  contained  in  the  following  chapter. 


CHAPTER  III. 


THE  ASCENT  OF  SEALY,  BT  CLAUDE  L.  BABBOW. 


FITZGEKALD  has 
asked  me  to  write  the 
chapter  on  the  ascent 
of  Mount  Sealy,  which 
was  the  only  peak  I 
climbed  while  in  New 
Zealand,  so  I  will  en- 
deavour to  describe  the 
ascent  with  the  least 
preamble  possible. 
Not  being  skilled  in 
mountain  craft,  I  went  out  to  New  Zealand 
with  FitzGerald  rather  with  a  view  to  varying 
the   dull   monotony  of    camp   life — especially   in 
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wet  weather — to  looking  after  the  camp  in 
his  absence,  and  recording  the  readings  of 
the  aneroid;  yet,  as  the  sequel  shows,  I  did 
make  the  ascent  of  one  peak,  and  that  one 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  any  mountaineer. 
Now  that  you  know  in  what  capacity  I  went 
out  on  this  expedition,  you  will  hardly  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  when  Fitz Gerald  asked 
me  to  attempt  the  ascent  of  Mount  Sealy  I 
urged  him  to  consider  well  the  advisability  of 
my  accompanying  him,  for  I  pointed  out  that 
my  somewhat  limited  experience  in  mountaineer- 
ing might  impede  his  progress  seriously.  He, 
however,  said  that  he  had  well  considered 
everything,  and  judged  me  competent  to  try  the 
climb  with  him. 

It  was  on  the  23rd  of  January  that  Fitz  Gerald 
made  this  proposal — he  had  that  morning  come 
back  to  camp  from  the  Sefton  bivouac,  having 
been  forced  to  give  up  for  the  time  all  idea  of 
scaling  that  peak,  owing  to  a  fresh  fall  of  snow, 
which  rendered  the  rock  unsafe.  We  decided  to 
start  on  the  following  day,  as  the  weather 
looked  as  if  it  would  hold  fair.  I  may  here 
add  that  we  had  already  been  in  camp  some  five 
weeks,  and  during  that  time  had  experienced 
continual  gales  followed  by  heavy  rain,  and  we 
were  beginning  to  doubt  whether  we  should  ever 
get  two  consecutive  fine  days,  so  that  the 
opportunity  was  not  to  be  lost. 
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We  hastened  our  preparations,  as  it  was  already 
late.  While  FitzGerald  collected  wood  and  tended 
the  fire,  and  Zurbriggen  drew  water  from  a  pond 
close  at  hand,  I  went  to  the  larder  (as  we 
designated  a  sack  suspended  from  the  boughs 
of  a  neighbouring  tree)  and  cut  off  two  legs 
from  the  sheep's  carcase  inside  it.  These  we 
boiled,  and  partly  consumed  one  of  them,  while 
the  other  was  left  to  grow  cold,  as  we  intended 
taking  it  with  us  next  day.  Tea  was  our  beverage, 
and  the  only  other  item  on  the  menu  was  a  pipe 
of  "  Juno  "  tobacco,  which  did  service  for  entr6e, 
entremet,  and  dessert.  Juno  is  fortunately  hardly 
known  in  England,  and  I  do  not  recommend  any 
one  to  make  its  acquaintance.  For  the  benefit 
of  the  uninitiated  I  will  describe  it  as  a  solid, 
narrow,  black  bar  with  a  yellow  label,  on  which 
the  word  Juno  is  inscribed ;  as  to  its  flavour — 
well,  it  is  better  left  to  the  imagination,  which 
must  be  vivid  indeed  to  give  any  idea  of  its  ex- 
ceeding nastiness.  The  most  inveterate  smoker 
cannot  smoke  a  full  pipe  of  it  at  his  first  essay. 
But  I  am  running  off  at  a  tangent,  so  to  re- 
turn to  the  matter  in  hand,  after  the  pipe  we 
crawled  into  our  sleeping-bags  and  were  soon 
fast  asleep. 

It  seemed  as  though  we  had  only  just  fallen 
asleep  when  at  3.30  a.m.  Zurbriggen  woke  us  and 
informed  us  that  Clark  was  busy  making  tea  and 
grilling  chops.     There  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  so 
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we  turned  out  and  had  speedity  despatched  our 
breakfast.  At  4.15  we  had  the  "  swag  " — as  New 
Zealanders  call  a  knapsack — packed  with  the  food 
we  intended  taking  and  strapped  on  Clark's 
shoulders. 

We  had  not  gone  many  yards  up  the  valley 
when  Zurbriggen  exclaimed,  "  Ou  est  la  corde !  " 
I  remarked  that  I  had  seen  it  wound  round  his 
shoulders  only  a  fewr  minutes  before ;  he  replied 
that  he  knew  that,  but  that  it  was  not  there  now. 
There  was  no  contradicting  this,  so  he  started 
back  in  search  of  it.  As  he  did  not  return  at  once 
Clark  went  to  aid  him  in  the  search,  and  finally 
FitzGerald  and  I  joined  them.  Just  as  we  reached 
them,  however,  Zurbriggen  found  the  rope.  As 
these  delays  very  often  occur,  there  should  always 
be  a  little  spare  time  before  the  hour  at  which 
one  intends  to  make  a  start.  By  4.40  we  were 
fairly  off,  making  our  way  up  the  valley  facing  the 
Hermitage,  and  as  the  weather  was  everything 
that  could  be  desired,  our  spirits  were  high  accord- 
ingly- 

For  the  first  hour  I  led  the  party  along  the  track 

up  Mount  Ollivier,  as  neither  FitzGerald  nor  Zur- 
briggen had  been  in  that  direction  before,  and  I 
had.  I  noticed  that  Zurbriggen  had  something  on 
his  mind,  but  said  nothing,  as  I  felt  sure  we  should 
know  before  long,  and  after  we  had  been  going 
about  an  hour  he  exclaimed,  "  Why  on  earth  can't 
New  Zealanders  make  a  straight  track  up  a  hill 
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instead  of  zigzagging  like  a  corkscrew,  if  they 
want  a  path  at  all?"  Thereupon  he  took  the 
lead  and  made  a  bee-line  for  the  point  where  we 
intended  to  cross  on  to  the  glacier  on  the  other 
side  of  Mount  Ollivier. 

We  went  on  steadily  till  about  6.20,  when  we 
reached  a  pool  a  little  more  than  half-way  up,  and 
here  our  attention  was  arrested  by  the  reflection 
of  Mount  Sefton  in  the  water.  The  bottom  of 
the  little  lake  was  of  a  dark  colour,  and  in  conse- 
quence the  reflection  was  as  nearly  like  a  photo- 
graph as  possible — every  crag,  every  crevasse, 
every  rock,  that  was  discernible  on  the  mountain 
opposite  was  equally  visible  in  the  reflection, 
and  as  there  was  not  a  movement  in  the  air 
there  were  no  ripples  on  the  water  to  distort  the 
picture. 

Much  to  our  regret,  FitzGerald  had  left  his 
camera  at  the  Sefton  bivouac,  and  so  we  were 
unable  to  keep  a  record  of  this  beautiful  sight. 
We  remained  a  few  minutes  to  contemplate  it,  and 
then,  after  a  short  drink,  we  were  off  again.  This 
time  the  walking  was  not  so  easy — in  fact,  it 
partook  more  of  the  nature  of  climbing,  and  as 
we  neared  the  summit  we  had  to  deal  with  large 
boulders,  from  one  to  the  other  of  which  it  was 
necessary  to  jump  ;  and  here  I  had,  for  the  first 
time,  the  opportunity  of  noticing  Zurbriggen's 
wonderful  agility  and  sure-f ootedness ;  FitzGerald 
and  he  seemed  to  go  over  these  awkward  places 
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with  an  ease  that  was  enviable,  while  Clark 
and  I  followed  with  less  grace  and  a  good  deal 
more  exertion.  After  about  an  hour  of  this  tedious 
and  uninteresting  climb  we  reached  the  highest 
point  we  intended  to  touch  on  Mount  Ollivier,  and 
here  we  called  a  halt  for  ten  minutes  or  so.  The 
panorama  from  this  spot  is  magnificent,  and  I 
should  think  one  of  the  finest  in  the  New 
Zealand  Alps,  as  it  comprises  several  mountains 
of  which  an  extensive  view  is  obtained  from 
the  summit  to  the  base,  rolling  down  into  the 
low  and  flat  Tasman  valley.  Behind  us  Mount 
Cook,  wrongly  called  "  Aorangi  "  by  the  New 
Zealanders,  reared  its  three  peaks  far  above  all 
else,  and  on  our  right  the  Footstool  and  Mount 
Sefton,  the  sides  of  which,  glistening  in  the  rays  of 
the  rising  sun,  reached  far  down  to  the  Mueller 
Glacier  beneath  us.  Following  the  Mueller  Glacier 
in  its  course  to  the  front  of  us  was  Barrow's  Saddle, 
whence  it  takes  its  commencement.  Slightly  to 
our  left  lay  Mount  Sealy,  raising  its  two  black 
peaks  seemingly  out  of  the  long,  white  expanse 
that  stretched  before  us. 

We  were  struck  with  the  apparent  easiness  of 
the  ascent,  as  there  seemed  to  be  a  rock  ar6te 
rising  gradually  from  the  glacier  almost  to  its 
summit ;  but,  as  if  to  counterbalance  that,  we 
noticed  how  much  farther  off  it  was  than  we  had 
been  led  to  believe  by  the  map.  Of  course  we 
knew  that  as  the  ground  had  not  been  properly 
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surveyed  the  maps  were  likely  to  be  faulty,  but 
we  did  not  imagine  they  could  be  as  bad  as  they 
eventually  proved.  However,  we  had  not  come 
here  to  admire  the  view,  as  Zurbriggen  aptly 
remarked,  so  we  started  again,  this  time  along 
the  moraine  face  on  the  opposite  side  to  the  one 
we  had  come  up.  The  walking  was  somewhat 
trying,  and  the  occasional  patches  of  snow  that  we 
came  across  were  a  great  boon,  especially  since  we 
were  on  the  shady  side  of  Mount  Ollivier,  and  the 
snow  was  in  beautiful  condition.  A  little  more 
than  an  hour  of  this  moraine  brought  us  to  the 
glacier — the  Metville  Glacier  as  we  supposed — a 
long  and  even,  snow-covered  glacier,  which  has 
more  the  form  of  a  plateau  and  which  would  have 
proved  exceedingly  treacherous  to  any  one  inex- 
perienced in  ice  formation,  as  it  seemed  so  smooth 
owing  to  its  snow-covering  hiding  the  dangers  that 
lurked  beneath.  Half  an  hour  of  this  and  we 
reached  a  patch  of  rotten  ice  and  a  small  crevasse 
around  which  the  ice  had  sunk  and  formed  a 
pool,  where  we  refreshed  ourselves  with  another 
short  drink.  Some  people  will  say  that  it  is  a  bad 
thing  to  drink  frequently  when  taking  hard  exer- 
cise at  high  altitudes,  but  I  have  known  several 
first-class  mountaineers  who  drink  whenever  they 
get  the  chance,  and  who  find  that  it  does  not 
impair  their  walking  in  the  least,  while  others 
cannot  touch  a  drop  if  they  wish  to  keep 
going;    it   is   a   case    of   the   old  proverb   which 
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says  that  "What  is  one  man's  meat  is  another 
man's  poison." 

We  skirted  the  crevasse  and  made  for  some 
rocks  which  we  saw,  jutting  out  like  an  island  in 
the  midst  of  this  vast  expanse  of  ice,  and  which 
seemed  a  good  place  to  make  a  halt  for  luncheon. 
We  reached  them  in  about  three-quarters  of  an 
hour — that  is  to  say,  a  little  before  ten  o'clock — 
and  we  found  the  spot  all  that  could  be  desired, 
as  the  rocks  were  dry,  and  there  were  several 
crevices  well  filled  with  water,  where  the  sun  had 
melted  the  snow.  Clark  cast  off  his  swag  with  a 
sigh  of  relief,  and  commenced  unpacking  the  load 
which  consisted  of  the  leg  of  mutton  we  had  boiled 
the  previous  evening,  together  with  bread,  butter, 
and  salt,  and  the  last,  but  by  no  means  least  item, 
being  a  bottle  of  claret.  I  do  not  quite  remember 
how  we  came  to  have  butter,  but  I  know  it  was  an 
unusual  luxury. 

We  fell  to  without  much  loss  of  time,  not  only 
because  we  were  all  hungry,  but  what  was  more 
important  was  the  fact  that  Sealy  did  not  look 
much  closer  from  here  than  from  Mount  Ollivier. 
The  maps  showed  Mount  Sealy  as  being  separated 
from  Mount  Ollivier  by  only  a  narrow  glacier — the 
Metville — instead  of  which  we  were  on  an  enor- 
mous kind  of  plateau,  which,  however,  we  still 
believed  to  be  the  Metville  Glacier.  How  far 
correct  this  supposition  was  will  be  seen  farther 
on.     Lunch  having  been  despatched,  and  a  pipe  of 
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"  Juno  "  indulged  in — you  will  probably  say,  Why 
smoke  at  all  if  "  Juno  "is  so  nasty  ?  but  a  smoker 
would  rather  smoke  anything  than  not  smoke  at 
all — we  made  ready  to  resume  our  tramp  towards 
the  rock  arfite  ahead  of  us,  but  first  took  care  to 
fill  the  now  empty  claret  bottle  with  water. 

The  snow  was  softening  fast,  and  at  every  step 
we  sank  to  our  boot-tops;  still  wre  did  not  mind 
much,  as  we  felt  pretty  sure  of  making  the  ascent. 
At  length  we  reached  the  rock  arfite,  some  way  to 
the  left,  and  commenced  the  ascent  by  an  easy 
couloir.  Again  FitzGerald  and  I  wondered  how 
it  was  that  the  New  Zealanders  had  not  been 
successful  in  this  ascent,  as  it  apparently  presented 
no  great  difficulty,  but  we  wrere  not  long  in  finding 
out,  as  Zurbriggen,  who  was  ahead  and  who  had 
gained  the  top  of  the  ar£te,  called  out  to  us,  that 
we  were  not  on  Sealy  at  all.  We  hastened  to  his 
side  and  found  it  to  be  true  ;  we  were  merely  on  a 
solitary  ridge  of  rocks  dividing  the  glacier  we  had 
crossed  from  another  and  much  smaller  glacier, 
which  flowed  partly  round  the  base  of  Mount 
Sealy  opposite.  This  new  glacier,  then,  was  the 
Metville,  and  the  one  wre  had  crossed  was  not 
marked  on  the  maps  at  all.  Then  and  there 
FitzGerald  made  use  of  a  discoverer's  privilege, 
and  named  the  glacier  the  "  Barrow  " — after  me. 

We  had  had  a  useless  climb  and  wasted  precious 
time,  as  we  could  have  skirted  this  ridge  much 
more    easily    and    more    expeditiously   and  have 
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crossed  the  Metville  Glacier  in  a  straight  line 
towards  Sealy.  However,  it  was  no  good  lamenting 
and  anathematising  the  maps,  so  we  held  a 
hurried  council  and  were  all  of  opinion  that  it 
would  be  better  to  proceed  along  the  ar6te  in  the 
hope  of  getting  down  to  the  Metville,  farther  on, 
than  to  retrace  our  steps.  It  was  not  possible 
to  descend  to  the  Metville,  from  where  we  then 
were,  as  it  was  almost  a  sheer  fall  of  rock,  but 
farther  on  it  looked  more  feasible.  This  ridge  is 
formed  somewhat  like  a  crescent,  ending  abruptly 
in  a  precipice,  and  we  could  see  most  of  it  from 
wThere  we  stood. 

The  rope  was  now  brought  into  requisition,  as 
the  climbing  was  more  difficult  and  dangerous,  and 
Zurbriggen  taking  the  lead,  I  followed  with  Fitz- 
Gerald  behind  me,  and  Clark  tied  last.  In  this 
manner  we  progressed  fairly  rapidly  for  some 
distance,  but  the  arSte  was  getting  narrower  and 
narrower  at  the  base,  the  sides  thus  becoming  more 
nearly  vertical  and  finally  terminating  in  a  razor- 
like edge.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  felt  sharper-edged 
rocks  than  these ;  and  not  only  that,  but  the  crest 
was  cut  into  sharp-pointed  teeth  like  a  saw.  How- 
ever, this  did  not  last  very  long,  as  Zurbriggen 
shortly  after  said  that  he  thought  he  had  dis- 
covered a  way  down  to  the  glacier  below.  He 
pointed  it  out  to  me,  and  I  must  confess  to  having 
felt  a  little  doubtful  as  to  the  descent  being  possible, 
but  relied  on  his  superior  judgment.     From  above 
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it  looked  nearly  sheer,  with  scarce  a  foothold,  but 
Zurbriggen  immediately  started  down,  probably 
knowing  that  the  more  you  look  the  less  you  like. 
Once  on  the  downward  journey  it  did  not  seem  so 
impossible  as  it  had  looked  from  above,  and  by 
moving  one  at  a  time,  and  the  man  behind  keeping 
the  rope  taut,  we  got  on  pretty  well ;  but  I  have 
not  yet  learned  to  stick  to  a  smooth  surface  with  a 
thick  ironclad  boot  as  Zurbriggen  and  FitzGerald 
apparently  do.  About  half-way  down  we  came  to 
a  nasty  corner,  round  which  it  was  necessary  to 
crawl  and  which  it  took  some  time  to  circumvent, 
but  was  accomplished  in  safety.  On  reaching  the 
glacier  there  was  no  yawning  bergschrund  to  bar 
our  passage,  and  we  made  straight  for  the  col 
above,  as  we  judged  Sealy  to  be  easiest  to  climb 
from  there,  though  on  closer  acquaintance  it  did 
not  prove  to  be  as  easy  as  we  had  expected — very 
far  from  it. 

The  glacier  was  intersected  with  small  crevasses, 
and  we  had  to  feel  our  way  cautiously — one  or  two, 
indeed,  ran  right  across  from  Sealy  to  the  rocks 
we  had  left,  but  we  were  able  to  jump  them,  and 
they  did  not  involve  much  loss  of  time — though 
later  in  the  season,  when  they  opened  out,  they 
would  become  serious  obstacles. 

Soon  we  arrived  at  the  steeper  slope  that  led  up 
to  the  col,  and  here  we  found  it  necessary  to  cut 
steps,  though  as  the  ice  was  not  very  hard  they 
did  not  take  much  time,  and  it  was  more  as  a 
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precautionary  measure  against  a  possible  glissade 

down  to  one  of  the  transverse  crevasses  below.    On 

reaching  the  col  we  were  surprised  to  find  it  formed 

a  cornice  over  a  precipice  of  some  4,000  feet,  at  the 

bottom  of  which  lay  an  unnamed  glacier,  which 

we  have   named  the  Fairbairn  Glacier:  it  flows 

in  the   direction  of  Lake  Ohau.      On   that   side 

Sealy  has  a  nearly  perpendicular  face,  reaching 

down  to  the   seracs  below.     From   our  elevated 

position  the   Tasman  Kiver  seemed  like  a  silver 

thread,  winding  its  way  through  that  dreary  waste 

which  forms  the  bed  of  that  river  in  the  flood 

season.     Beyond  that  are  one  or  two  brown  and 

rocky  hills,   and  beyond  them   again   comes  the 

great  and  desolate  tract  known  as  the  Mackenzie 

Plains ;  on  either  side  of  us  the  view  was  cut  off 

by  Mount  Sealy  on  our  immediate  right,  and  the 

ridge  of  rocks  on  our  left.     Behind  us  stood  one 

solitary   unnamed  and  untrodden    peak,   on    the 

opposite  side  of  the  Mueller  Glacier,  at  the  base  of 

which  the  glacier  takes  a  turn  towards  the  N.N.E. 

It  was  ten  o'clock  when  we  reached  this  point, 

and  all  our  hard  work  was  yet  to  come ;  so,  without 

further  delay,  Zurbriggen  took  off  the  rope  and 

started  off  to  prospect  a  route.     He  went  round  a 

rock  that  projected  from  the  face  in  front  of  us, 

and  was  lost  to  view ;  but  while  he  was  gone  we 

were  not  idle,  and  busied  ourselves  in  filling  the 

bottle  with  water,  obtained  by  the  slow  process  of 

scattering  snow  on  the  rocks  warmed  by  the  sun, 
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and  catching  the  drops  as  they  dripped  off.  In 
this  manner  we  were  enabled  to  quench  our  thirst 
and  fill  the  bottle,  before  we  heard  a  cheerful  jodel 
above  us.  He  was  not  long  in  joining  us  after 
that,  and  informed  us  that  he  was  certain  the 
ascent  could  be  accomplished,  by  saying,  "  J'ai  le 
mont  Sealy  dans  la  poche."  He  again  fastened  on 
the  rope,  and  we  made  for  a  short  couloir  near 
where  the  base  of  the  peak  lost  itself  in  the  glacier 
at  the  col.  Before  commencing  the  ascent  we 
deposited  our  ice-axes  in  a  niche,  out  of  the  way 
of  falling  stones,  as  they  would  prove  only  an 
encumbrance  in  the  climb  before  us.  The  couloir, 
though  short,  was  very  steep,  and  of  a  loose, 
shingly  nature.  We  managed  to  scramble  up 
somehow,  and  at  the  top  found  ourselves  'con- 
fronted by  a  " gendarme"  of  smooth  rock,  which 
at  first  sight  seemed  to  prohibit  any  further 
progress  in  that  direction  ;  by  going  a  little  to  the 
left  we  found  we  could  get  round  the  corner  on  to 
a  ledge  that  overhung  the  precipice,  and  from  there 
on  to  the  arfite  by  means  of  a  steep  climb,  where, 
however,  projections  existed  which  afforded  hand 
and  foothold  which,  though  meagre,  were  not  to  be 
despised. 

This  was  our  first  experience  of  a  really  difficult 
rock  climb  in  the  New  Zealand  Alps,  and  on  the 
whole  we  found  it  anything  but  agreeable,  as  the 
rock  was  not  only  not  solid,  but  of  a  shaly  nature, 
great  slabs  of  which  would  peel  off  on  being  laid 
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hold  of,  and  often  huge  boulders  would  break  away 
and  go  bounding  down  with  a  roaring  crash  to  the 
glacier  some  4,000  feet  below  us.  All  this  rendered 
extreme  caution  necessary,  and  we  could  only  move 
one  at  a  time,  taking  care  not  to  dislodge  any  rock 
that  might  fall  on  those  following.  Zurbriggen, 
who  was  leading,  climbed  with  catlike  agility  and 
with  a  surefootedness  that  on  those  rocks  was  little 
short  of  marvellous.  FitzGerald,  who  came  third, 
had  all  his  time  taken  up  in  helping  Clark,  and 
watching  to  see  that  he  did  nothing  foolish,  as  he 
seemed  inclined  to  be  rather  rash  at  times,  out  of 
bravado,  and  did  not  seem  to  realise  that  a  false 
step  or  a  slip  at  this  juncture  would  in  all  proba- 
bility have  hurled  the  whole  party  into  space,  there 
being  hardly  any  place  for  some  little  distance  where 
any  of  us  could  have  placed  himself  sufficiently 
firmly  to  bear  a  sudden  and  heavy  strain ;  happily 
we  reached  the  ar6te  without  further  mishap  than 
a  scratch  or  two  and  clothes  a  trifle  the  worse  for 
their  contact  with  the  sharp  rocks. 

Along  this  ar6te  the  climbing  was  less  difficult, 
and  we  made  good  progress  till  of  a  sudden  we 
were  brought  to  a  standstill  by  a  huge  boulder  that 
barred  our  passage;  we  could  not  get  round  this, 
and  the  only  course  open  to  us  was  to  get  over  it — 
it  was  about  nine  feet  high,  and  with  a  smooth 
side,  excepting  for  one  small  hole  about  half-way 
up ;  by  a  spring  we  managed  to  lay  hold  of  the 
rough  edge    at    the    top,    and    with  the    aid    of 
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the  hole  as  a  step  for  the  toe  of  one's  boot  we 
got  to  the  top,  whence  it  was  not  difficult  to  let 
ourselves  down  on  to  the  ar6te  on  the  other  side, 
which  now  took  an  almost  straight  course  before 
it  again  rose  abruptly ;  but  here  it  afforded  better 
foothold  than  at  the  start,  though,  as  if  to  counter- 
balance that,  the  rock  seemed  more  rotten  than 
ever,  and  we  were  obliged  to  go  in  a  slanting 
direction  along  the  right  face,  overlooking  the 
Metville  Glacier.  On  reaching  the  top  of  the  ar6te 
again,  farther  on,  we  found  a  pool  of  water,  and  I 
proposed  a  minute  or  two's  rest  to  quench  our 
thirst  and  get  our  breath — the  sun  was  scorching, 
and  we  were  all  very  hot — but  we  only  stopped  a 
minute  or  so  before  starting  again. 

The  ar6te  here  took  a  downward  curve,  and  was 
serrated  like  a  gigantic  saw,  which  necessitated  our 
climbing  up  each  tooth  and  down  again  the  other 
side,  making  this  part  of  the  climb  very  arduous, 
and  we  advanced  but  slowly.  However,  all  things 
have  an  end,  and  we  reached  the  lowest  spot  on 
this  curve  without  misadventure. 

Again  the  ar6te  rose  somewhat  abruptly  in  what 
we  fancied  to  be  the  final  climb,  and  seeing  the 
top,  as  we  thought,  so  close,  we  hastened  on, 
imbued  with  fresh  energy.  The  first  part  wras 
nearly  perpendicular,  but  there  was  plenty  of 
foothold  which,  however,  on  closer  acquaintance, 
proved  very  rotten  and  insecure ;  still,  as  there 
was    no    other    way,   we    proceeded    as    best   we 
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could,  moving  very  cautiously  and  only  one  at 
a  time.  Zurbriggen's  first  possible  stand  was  some 
way  up,  so  I  gave  him  all  the  rope  I  could,  and 
when  he  was  secure  I  followed  till  I  reached  his 
side,  and  then,  as  there  was  not  room  for  more  than 
two  of  us,  he  went  on  again  to  the  next  ledge,  and 
after  he  had  settled  himself  FitzGerald  came  up 
and  joined  me;  I  then  joined  Zurbriggen,  and 
Clark  came  to  FitzGerald,  but  on  the  way  made  a 
slip,  owing  to  his  not  ascertaining  whether  his 
foothold  was  secure  before  he  trusted  himself  to 
it,  FitzGerald  had  him  in  a  moment,  and  nothing 
happened  to  endanger  his  safety,  and  I  think  it 
proved  a  useful  lesson  to  the  young  New  Zealander, 
though  at  the  time  he  merely  laughed  in  a  careless 
way ;  he  did  not  seem  to  comprehend  that  if  he 
had  not  had  an  experienced  climber  above  him  he 
would  very  likely  have  been  the  cause  of  a  serious 
accident  happening  to  all  on  the  rope. 

In  this  manner  we  progressed  till  we  had  sur- 
mounted the  height  we  had  seen  from  the  serrated 
part  of  the  arfete  below,  and  discovered  that  it  was 
not  quite  the  last  climb,  though  we  could  now  see 
that  there  was  not  very  much  more  before  us.  Here 
we  took  to  the  right  face  again,  and  crawled  along  a 
ledge  under  an  overhanging  rock,  skirting  the  ar6te. 
After  this  it  again  assumed  its  smooth  nature,  and 
we  had  to  return  to  the  crest,  which  was  formed 
very  much  after  the  fashion  of  the  rock-ridge 
we  had  crossed  on  the  other  side  of  the  Metville 
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— that  is  to  say,  running  to  a  sharp  point  with 
steep  and  smooth  sides.  It  did  not  prove  very 
difficult,  and  we  got  over  it  fairly  rapidly.  But 
this  did  not  last  very  long  before  we  were  once 
more  confronted  by  a  "  gendarme  " — the  last  to  be 
encountered  on  this  climb — and  here  our  lucky 
star  was  in  the  ascendant,  for  we  found  a  flat  ledge 
running  along  the  south  side  and  projecting  some 
four  or  five  inches,  while  about  five  feet  higher 
was  another  small  ledge  running  almost  parallel 
to  it,  there  being  thus  excellent  handhold  and 
foothold.  On  arriving  at  the  ar6te  again  we  saw 
our  final  climb,  not  many  yards  in  front  of  us, 
above  which  was  only  blue  sky. 

Zurbriggen  looked  at  it  for  a  moment,  as  if  con- 
templating on  which  side  to  tackle  it,  and  decided 
on  the  north  side  as  being  the  more  feasible  of  the 
two. 

The  first  few  feet  were  pyramidal  in  shape,  the 
rocks  being  square  and  laid  in  solid  layers  resem- 
bling strongly  the  way  in  which  the  stones  are  set 
in  the  vast  erection  which  once  formed  the  tomb 
of  Cheops ;  they  were  also  much  less  brittle  than 
the  rock  we  had  had  to  deal  with  so  far.  This  was 
soon  surmounted,  and  there  only  remained  a  short, 
though  steep  and  shaly,  climb  to  the  summit. 
Zurbriggen  as  usual  was  the  first  to  tackle  it,  and 
after  considerable  exertion  succeeded  in  getting  up, 
we  following  with  comparative  ease  by  the  aid  of 
the  rope.     A  few  yards  of  gentle  slope  and  we  were 
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on  the  topmost  point  of  Mount  Sealy — the  first 
peak  we  topped  in  the  New  Zealand  Alps,  and  not 
only  a  virgin  peak  but  one  pronounced  "  a  terror 
to  climb"  by  some  of  the  best  and  most  experienced 
climbers  of  that  country. 

I  have  already  stated  that  Mount  Sealy  has  two 
distinct  peaks — upon  the  first  and  higher  of 
which  we  now  stood.  The  first  thing  we  did  was 
to  take  off  the  rope,  and  then  we  went  to  the 
second  peak,  which  is  only  a  short  distance  from 
the  first,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  hollow  across 
which  it  was  easy  to  walk,  as  it  was  partly  filled 
with  snow.  The  hour  on  reaching  the  summit  was 
3.10  p.m. ;  thus  we  had  taken  ten  and  a  half  hours 
to  make  the  ascent  from  the  Hermitage,  where  our 
camp  was  pitched.  The  panorama,  as  seen  from 
the  summit  on  this  still  and  clear  day,  was  in- 
describably magnificent ;  but  I  will  try  to  give  a 
faint  idea  of  what  it  was  like.  Innumerable  peaks 
rose  up  till  they  were  lost  to  view  in  the  far  dis- 
tance. Looking  west  across  the  range  we  could 
see  the  ocean  beyond  sparkling  in  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  and  between  us  and  it,  the  snow-clad  peaks 
stood  out  sharp  and  clear  with  their  tops  scintil- 
lating like  diamonds.  Travelling  northwards  the 
eye  first  caught  Sefton — and  from  there  wandered 
to  the  Footstool,  and  down  the  Tewaewe  Glacier 
to  the  Hooker  Glacier  far  beneath,  only  to  rise 
again  to  the  Ball  Pass,  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  long  ar6te  terminating  in  the  three  snow-white 
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peaks  of  Mount  Cook,  to  the  right  of  which  a 
glimpse  was  obtained  of  De  la  B6che  rising  from 
the  long  Tasman  Glacier.  To  the  south-west 
aiguille  after  aiguille,  peak  after  peak,  raised  their 
summits  of  dark  rock  or  white  snow  as  the  case 
might  be — the  former  standing  out  in  relief  against 
the  white  background  of  the  latter,  and  extending 
seemingly  for  ever  and  far  beyond  the  range  of 
vision.  Never  till  that  moment  had  we  imagined 
that  there  existed  such  an  enormous  field  for 
climbers,  and  one  that,  sooner  or  later,  must  so 
certainly  draw  more  attention  from  European 
mountaineers.  To  the  east  the  mountains  gradu- 
ally grew  less  and  less,  till  the  brown  summits 
of  a  sudden  ceased,  and  gave  place  to  the  dreary 
Tasman  valley  and  the  plains  of  the  Mackenzie 
country. 

We  spent  nearly  half  an  hour  resting  from  our 
exertions  and  contemplating  the  surroundings — half 
an  hour  that  fled  only  too  quickly.  Before  start- 
ing on  the  return  journey  wTe  had  to  leave  some 
record  of  our  ascent,  and  this  we  did  by  building 
two  cairns — one  on  either  peak — each  of  which 
was  nearly  nine  feet  high,  and  in  these  we  put 
papers  containing  our  names  and  the  date  of  the 
ascent.  These  cairns  we  built  round  the  highest 
rock  on  each  peak,  having  first  knocked  off  the 
tops,  which  FitzGerald  and  I  pocketed,  but  out  of 
compassion  to  Zurbriggen  I  gave  him  a  piece  in 
order  that  his  words  might  come  true  about  the  top 
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of  Sealy  being  in  his  pocket.  After  finishing  the 
cairns  we  melted  some  snow  and  had  a  refreshing 
draught  before  leaving;  which  we  were  loath  to 
do,  as  it  was  so  beautifully  warm  and  reposeful. 

Perfect  stillness  reigned,  broken  only  by  the 
occasional  roar  of  some  avalanche  crashing  down- 
wards, the  sound  reverberating  from  hill  to  hill, 
and  ending  in  a  distant  muttered  rumble,  then  the 
same  weird  silence  supervening  and  seeming  to 
pervade  everything — a  silence  such  as  can  only  be 
experienced  in  the  mountains  on  a  calm  day,  and 
which  adds  to  the  grandeur  of  the  scene. 

But  we  had  spent  an  hour  on  the  summit,  and  it 
was  high  time  to  be  moving  if  we  wished  to  cross 
Mount  Ollivier  before  darkness  set  in.  We  again 
put  on  the  rope,  this  time  Clark  leading,  and 
FitzGerald  second,  while  Zurbriggen  brought  up 
the  rear.  We  commenced  the  descent  by  the  same 
route  we  had  taken  in  coming,  and  had  reached 
the  bottom  of  the  pyramidal  stones  when  Fitz- 
Gerald espied  what  he  thought  was  an  easier  and 
quicker  way  down,  and  we  determined  to  try  it. 
To  reach  it,  however,  we  had  still  to  go  on  as  far 
as  the  last  "  gendarme  "  we  had  passed  on  the 
ascent,  and  this  we  again  circumvented  by  means 
of  the  two  ledges  before  described.  From  here  we 
followed  the  arfite  again  till  we  came  to  the  couloir 
FitzGerald  had  seen  from  above,  and  by  means  of 
which  we  had  decided  to  reach  the  Metville  Glacier. 
To  get  to  it  we  had  to  round  a  rather  nasty  corner, 
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where  Clark  was  again  the  means  of  putting  Fitz- 
Gerald  in  danger.  It  happened  thus :  Clark  was  the 
first  to  attempt  the  passage,  and  had  reached  the 
point  above  the  couloir  on  the  other  side,  and 
Fitz Gerald  was  following,  having  first  told  Clark 
to  stand  where  he  was  and  look  to  the  rope.  Clark, 
however,  disregarded  these  instructions,  and  moved 
off,  making  his  way  towards  the  couloir,  and  in  so 
doing  jerked  the  rope  which  attached  him  to  Fitz- 
Gerald,  thereby  nearly  causing  the  latter  to  lose 
his  hold,  which  was  the  reverse  of  secure ;  for- 
tunately I  was,  in  a  measure,  able  to  counteract 
the  strain,  and  having  called  Clark  back,  he  got 
round  in  safety.  Zurbriggen  and  I  then  joined 
them,  and  we  made  for  the  couloir.  Clark  was  a 
little  more  careful  after  this,  but  still  seemed  to  go 
in  a  happy-go-lucky  sort  of  way,  which  does  not 
pay  mountaineering.  We  found  the  couloir  a 
much  easier  method  of  descent  than  the  ar6te 
had  proved ;  and  not  only  that,  but  it  would  land 
us  on  the  glacier  a  good  way  below  the  col,  and 
save  most  of  the  step-cutting.  The  rock  was 
shaly  and  inclined  to  slip,  so  that  we  had  to  be 
careful  not  to  dislodge  anything  that  might  hurt 
those  preceding.  Some  way  down  it  took  a  sharp 
turn  to  the  right,  and  Fitz  Gerald  was  just  about  to 
follow  Clark  round  this  bend  when  I  started  a 
piece  of  rock  which  I  had  believed  solid,  and  which 
threatened  to  roll  right  on  to  FitzGerald.  I  called 
to  him  immediately,  and  he,  after  casting  a  look 
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up,  jumped  aside,  and  the  rock  went  bounding 
harmlessly  down  to  the  ice  below.  The  same  rock 
nearly  caused  me  to  lose  my  balance,  but  before  I 
could  well  have  done  so  Zurbriggen's  vigorous  arm 
had  me  from  behind.  The  rest  of  the  descent  was 
accomplished  without  further  incident,  and  it 
would  be  needless  to  describe  it  in  detail.  In  a 
little  less  than  an  hour  and  a  half  after  leaving 
the  summit,  we  reached  the  Metville  Glacier. 

It  being  then  5.30,  FitzGerald  immediately 
despatched  Zurbriggen  to  the  col  where  we  had 
left  the  ice-axes,  while  we  in  the  meantime  started 
down,  as  the  n6ve  was  just  soft  enough  to  permit 
of  our  going  down  without  cutting  steps.  An 
amusing  incident  occurred  at  the  start,  Clark 
again  being  the  chief  actor.  As  will  be  re- 
membered, Clark  was  in  front  and  Zurbriggen 
behind;  when  Zurbriggen  took  off  the  rope  to 
go  for  the  ice-axes  Clark  did  likewise,  and  came 
back  to  fasten  on  the  rope  and  act  as  anchor 
on  the  way  down.  FitzGerald  asked  him  what  he 
was  about,  and  when  Clark  told  him,  he  ordered 
hirn  to  go  to  the  front  again.  Clark  said,  "  Oh !  I 
am  all  right,  I  can  keep  you  up."  "Will  you 
please  to  do  as  you  are  told?"  FitzGerald  replied, 
and  Clark  went  forward  again,  while  I  stayed  where 
I  was  and  FitzGerald  came  behind  in  Zurbriggen's 
place.  We  had  not  gone  many  yards  before  Clark 
stepped  on  a  piece  of  smooth  ice,  and  his  heels  were 
up  in  the  air  in  an  instant.     He   nearly  pulled 
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me  out  of  my  steps,  but  I  managed  to  keep  firm 
and  hold  him  up,  aided  by  the  strain  FitzGerald 
put  on    behind.    Apart  from  the   ludicrous   idea 


of  Clark,  an  inexperienced  and  not  overcareful 
climber,  acting  as  anchor,  if  he  had  remained 
behind,  his  slip  might  have  had  disastrous  results, 
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as  there  was  the  large  transverse  crevasse  not  far 
below. 

Just  as  this  little  episode  terminated  Zurbriggen 
rejoined  us  and  gave  each  man  his  ice-axe ; 
he  then  went  to  the  front,  and  Clark  put  on 
the  rope  between  me  and  FitzGerald,  who  stayed 
last.  We  had  a  few  steps  to  cut  in  one  place,  but 
none  that  required  much  time  or  labour,  and  we 
were  not  long  in  reaching  the  snow  plateau  near 
the  end  of  the  glacier.  As  will  be  seen,  we  did 
not  take  the  same  route  we  had  chosen  in  the 
morning,  but  kept  on  down  the  glacier,  intending 
to  skirt  the  rocks  we  had  crossed  in  the  morning 
and  reach  the  "  Barrow  Glacier  "  where  they 
emerged  from  it.  The  snow  was  very  soft,  and 
we  sank  up  to  our  knees  at  every  step ;  but  never- 
theless we  pushed  on  as  fast  as  we  could,  every 
minute  of  light  being  valuable.  As  we  neared  the 
lowest  point  of  the  rock  ar6te  on  our  right,  we 
noticed  an  easy  passage  across,  and  as  it  was  use- 
less to  make  a  detour  if  it  could  be  avoided,  we 
crossed  here,  and  as  we  were  making  our  way 
over  I  looked  back  at  Mount  Sealy  and  then 
forward  at  Mount  Ollivier,  and  was  glad  to  see 
that  this  route  wras  as  short  a  one  as  could  be 
taken,  and  if  we  had  gone  that  way  we  should 
probably  have  curtailed  the  time  taken  by  an 
hour ;  still,  I  think  that  the  ascent  would  be  easier 
on  the  western  side,  where  the  peak  rises  to  its 
greatest  height,  than  by  the  eastern  arfite  which 
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we  had  taken.  The  route  would  be  the  same  as 
far  as  the  Metville  Glacier,  but  instead  of  going  up 
to  the  col  it  should  be  crossed  to  the  foot  of  Sealy, 
and  though  the  climb  would  be  somewhat  steeper, 
I  think  it  would  be  easier,  and  the  rock  certainly 
seems  of  a  less  perishable  nature. 

We  now  made  straight  across  the  Barrow  Glacier, 
and  did  not  stop  till  we  reached  the  patch  of  rocks 
where  we  had  left  the  "  swag,"  when  we  imme- 
diately set  to  work  on  the  remains  of  our  leg  of 
mutton.  It  was  fully  nine  hours  since  we  had 
eaten  anything,  and  we  all  felt  very  much  the 
better  for  it.  It  was  getting  too  cold  to  sit 
quiet  long,  as  with  evening  setting  in  a  chilly 
wind  came  sweeping  down  the  glacier,  so  we 
despatched  our  meal  as  rapidly  as  possible  and 
started  off  again.  I  must  here  make  some  mention 
of  the  sunset,  which  was  truly  beautiful,  and  the 
few  fleecy  clouds  that  had  gathered  in  the  west 
enhanced  its  beauty ;  first  they  were  lit  up  with  a 
red  glow,  and  for  a  moment  the  whole  of  the 
western  horizon  seemed  to  be  on  fire  ;  then  in  the 
east  peak  after  peak  was  lit  up  with  a  soft  pink 
colour,  and  as  it  came  so  it  vanished,  leaving  every- 
thing cold  and  grey  in  the  deepening  twilight,  the 
clouds  catching  the  last  rays  of  the  fast-sinking  orb. 
This  was  the  last  halt  we  made  before  reaching 
camp,  and  before  starting  again  we  took  off  the 
rope,  which  was  now  no  longer  necessary. 

On  the  return  journey  we  struck  a  line  lower  down 
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Mount  Ollivier,  by  this  means  avoiding  a  good 
deal  of  the  moraine,  and  consequently  progressing 
more  rapidly  over  the  fast  congealing  snow.  It 
was  a  tedious  journey,  however,  as  where  we  did 
strike  the  moraine  it  was  worse  than  higher  up, 
and  the  boulders  were  larger ;  also  by  taking  this 
route  we  had  a  longer  climb  up  Mount  Ollivier, 
yet  we  did  the  return  journey  this  way  faster  than 
by  the  way  we  went  in  the  morning.  Taking  all 
things  into  consideration,  I  think  the  lower  route 
a  both  easier  and  quicker  one  than  the  higher  one, 
especially  as  in  going  one  could  reach  this  level 
quickly  by  a  glissade. 

We  unfortunately  turned  off  up  Mount  Ollivier 
rather  too  soon,  and  on  reaching  the  arete  lead- 
ing to  the  summit  we  were  obliged  to  bear  to 
the  left  down  the  arete  before  commencing  the 
descent  on  the  other  side  ;  this  involved  a  delay 
we  could  ill  afford,  as  the  gloom  was  already 
deepening  into  night.  On  reaching  a  point  a 
little  above  the  spot  where  we  had  crossed  in  the 
morning,  we  turned  off  to  our  right  down  some 
loose  shingle,  and  on  leaving  that  we  got  on  to 
some  coarse  bent  which  was  exceedingly  slippery 
and  treacherous,  inasmuch  as  it  covered  holes 
sometimes  two  or  three  feet  deep,  into  which  one 
would  drop  without  the  slightest  warning.  When 
we  had  got  well  away  from  the  rocks  Zurbriggen 
hastened  on  in  front  to  try  and  lind  the  little 
lake  before  it  was  actually  too  dark  to  see,  as  the 
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zigzag  path  begins  there.     He  was   soon   lost  to 

sight,  and  it  was  some  time  before  we  heard  his 

shout,  indicating  that  he  had  struck  the  lagoon. 

We  discovered  that  we  were  too  far  to  the  left,  but 

soon  rectified  our  error,  and  after  a  few  tumbles 

and  jolts  we  joined  him,  just  as  all  light  vanished. 

It  had  been  starlight  till  now,  but  there  was  no 

moon,  and  clouds  had  been  rapidly  banking  up,  so 

that  by  this  time  even  the  stars  were  shut  out,  and 

it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  anything  clearly, 

and  we  had  to  grope  our  way  along  as  best  we 

could.     Had  we  known  at  starting  that   Mount 

Sealy    was    so    far  off  we   should  have  brought 

lanterns  with  us ;  but  it  was  no  use  wishing  for  the 

unobtainable  now,  and  we  considered  the  best  way 

to  find  the  track  would  be  to  go  as  nearly  straight 

down  as  possible  in  the  hopes  of  coming  across  one 

of  the  zigzags,  which  we  eventually  did,  though 

that  straight  bit  was  a  series  of  slips  and  stumbles 

among  the   heather,    flax,    and  long  grass   which 

grew  in  such  profusion.     At  length  we  reached  the 

track  and  things  were  a  little   better,   though  of 

course  we  first  started  to  the  right  instead  of  going 

to  the  left,  till,  finding  the  path  sloping  upwards, 

we  discovered  our  mistake,  and  went  back  on  our 

steps.     It  is  astonishing  how  difficult  it  is  to  keep 

straight  in   the  dark,  and  if  there  are  any  turns 

one  is  nearly  sure  to  take  the  wrong  one.    I  believe 

the  natural  impulse  of  most  people  is  to  bear  to 

the  right  if  they  cannot  see  where  they  are  going. 
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We  plodded  on  in  silence,  except  for  an  oc- 
casional "  Where  are  you  ?  "  and  a  voice  from  the 
darkness  answering  "  Here,"  which  is  always  so 
explicit;  the  path  being  very  narrow  and  the 
ground  between  the  zigzags  very  steep,  we  felt 
our  way  by  the  flax  bushes  which  grew  nearly  all 
the  way  within  reach.  If  one  had  slipped  over  the 
edge  it  would  have  entailed  a  nasty  fall  and  prob- 
able roll  for  some  forty  or  fifty  feet,  till  brought 
up  by  some  rock  or  flax  bush.  However,  we  were 
thankful  that  we  were  not  half  an  hour  later,  as, 
had  we  been,  I  do  not  think  we  should  have  been 
able  to  get  down  to  the  lagoon,  and  should  have 
had  to  spend  the  night  on  Mount  Ollivier  in  con- 
sequence. As  it  was,  our  progress  was  slow  and 
the  descent  to  the   valley  seemed  interminable. 

In  one  place  we  had  to  cross  a  dry  torrent  bed ; 
not  a  very  broad  one,  it  is  true,  but  the  stones  had 
been  polished  by  the  action  of  the  water  and  were 
as  slippery  as  ice.  Fitz Gerald,  who  was  in  front 
of  me,  had  almost  reached  the  opposite  side  when 
I  heard  a  slip  and  a  fall.  "  Are  you  hurt  ?  "  I 
called  out,  and  he  answered,  "  No  ;  but  be  careful." 
He  had  fortunately  not  fallen  in  the  middle,  as,  had 
he  done  so,  he  would  have  had  a  fall  of  some  eight 
or  ten  feet  on  to  a  heap  of  stones,  as  we  afterwards 
found  out.  Zurbriggen  caught  his  foot  in  a  root 
and  had  a  spill,  but  beyond  a  scratch  or  two  did 
not  hurt  himself.  At  length  we  reached  the  valley 
and  had  only  another  half-mile  or  so  to  go  to  our 
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encampment.  Here  the  path  lost  itself,  and  we 
wended  our  way  between  the  bushes  and  trees,  I 
taking  the  lead,  as  FitzGerald  always  says  that  I 
can  see  as  well  as  a  cat  in  the  dark,  though  I  am 
sorry  for  that  animal  if  it  distinguishes  objects  no 
better  than  I  do.  Among  the  trees  it  seemed,  if 
possible,  darker  than  ever,  and  if  I  had  not  known 
the  ground  about  there  as  well  as  I  did,  I  doubt 
whether  we  should  have  found  the  tents  at  all  that 
night.  As  it  was,  my  first  intimation  that  we  had 
reached  them  was  by  catching  my  foot  in  one  of 
the  guy-ropes,  fastening  the  fly  of  the  big  tent, 
and  coming  a  header  into  the  grass.  We  lit  a 
candle  and  looked  at  the  time — it  was  just  after 
half-past  ten,  though  the  last  part  had  seemed  so 
long  that  had  any  one  asked  me  the  time  I  should 
have  guessed  it  was  nearly  midnight.  Thus  we 
had  taken  nearly  eighteen  hours  to  accomplish  the 
ascent  and  return. 

We  soon  had  a  fire  going  and  some  mutton 
chops  grilling  in  the  most  approved  fashion, 
while  FitzGerald  busied  himself  in  making  some 
mulled  claret,  in  honour  of  the  first  ascent, 
though  where  he  got  the  spices  from  I  do  not 
know.  I  think  it  merely  consisted  in  heating  it, 
but  as  we  considered  it  mulled  it  seemed  just  as 
good.  Our  bread  was  scarcely  fit  for  the  table  of 
an  epicure.  I  will  not  say  what  the  comments 
upon  it  were,  as  I  made  it  myself ;  but  I  will  say, 
in    self-justification,    that   it   was   made   without 
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baking  powder,  as  that  luxury  had  run  out,  and 
yeast  we  had  never  possessed.  There  was  only 
one  loaf  of  it,  and  we  had  kept  it  specially  for  our 
return,  but  were  unable  to  eat  it,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  owing  to  its  being  too  hard  to  break,  and  it 
resisted  the  attack  of  a  good  strong  knife.  The 
less  said  about  its  specific  gravity  the  better.  Still, 
without  bread,  I  dare  venture  to  say  that  no 
"gourmet  "  ever  enjoyed  a  meal  more  than  we  did 
that  one.  The  regulation  pipe  of  "  Juno  "  and  a 
big  talk  over  the  events  of  the  day  followed,  after 
which  each  one  crawled  into  his  sleeping-bag  and 
was  soon  fast  asleep. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

"  The  hills  in  rude  tremendous  beauty  rise, 
With  frost  and  storm  through  countless  ages  rent ; 
Of  yellow,  brown,  and  red,  a  thousand  dyes 
On  each  rough  crag  and  airy  ledge  are  blent." 

John  Sterling. 


,AVING  taken  fresh  heart 
from  the  success  of  our 
ascent  of  Sealy,  Zurbrig- 
gen  urged  us  next  morning 
to  make  another  attack 
upon  Sefton.  The  moun- 
tain was  now  fairly  free 
from  snow,  as  it  had  been 
fine  weather  for  some 
time,  and  he  thought  that 
we  might  now  make  an  attempt  to  gain  the 
Bummit  with  a  fair  chance  of  success. 

I  sent  Clark  down  early  in  the  morning  with  a 
telegram  to  Mr.  Kinsey,  so  that  the  people  in 
Christchurch  should  know  that  we  had  at  last 
broken  the  ice,  and  had  made  our  first  successful 
ascent,  by  reaching  the  summit  of  Sealy.  I  also 
gave  him  instructions  to  bring  up  certain  supplies, 
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as  we  were  very  short  of  provisions.  I  told  hiin 
that  he  might  get  a  keg  of  beer,  and  bring  every- 
thing up  in  an  express  waggon,  as  Barrow  was 
intending  to  return  to  Christchurch,  and  would 
therefore  drive  the  vehicle  back. 

I  was  rather  tired  after  our  ascent  of  Sealy  on 
the  previous  day ;  but  still,  as  everything  seemed  to 
look  so  promising,  I  thought  that  we  had  perhaps 
better  start,  as,  should  another  fall  of  snow 
occur,  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  try  the 
mountain  for  a  week  or  so.  I  made  the  same 
arrangements  with  Barrow  as  on  the  previous 
occasion  about  his  signalling  to  us  from  Observa- 
tion Hill,  in  case  the  barometer  should  fall. 

Putting  together  the  few  articles  we  required, 
we  started  about  four  in  the  afternoon  for  our 
former  bivouac  which,  as  the  reader  may  recollect, 
was  situated  between  the  Huddleston  and  Tewaewe 
Glaciers.  The  laborious  route  up  to  this  spot 
was  beginning  to  weary  us,  as  this  was  the  third 
time  that  we  had  ascended  to  it,  only  to  come 
down  again  the  next  day  after  experiencing  a 
most  unpleasant  night,  without  covering  or  shelter. 

We  carried,  however,  very  little  with  us.  We 
knew  the  way  better,  and  it  only  took  us  about 
two  and  a  half  hours  to  do  the  journey  quietly, 
being  careful  not  to  fatigue  ourselves  too  much, 
in  view  of  the  great  efforts  we  should  have  to 
make  on  the  following  day,  should  the  weather 
prove  suitable  for  our  attack  on  Sefton. 
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The  afternoon  was  very  warm,  and  the  sun  beat 
down  with  great  fierceness,  as  we  slowly  wended 
our  way  towards  Kea  Point.  In  crossing  the 
Mueller  Glacier  we  found  the  stones  in  a  more 
horrible  condition  than  usual,  owing  to  the  ice 
having  melted  considerably  underneath  them ;  but 
on  reaching  the  opposite  moraine  and  scrambling 
up  the  side  of  our  ridge,  we  were  in  he  shade. 
The  sun  was  already  setting  behind  Sefton,  and 
the  peak  cast  great  shadows  over  the  valley. 

At  6.30  we  reached  the  spot  where  it  had  been 
our  custom  to  encamp,  and  laid  ourselves  down 
under  our  overhanging  rock,  making  ourselves  as 
comfortable  as  it  was  possible,  with  our  small 
resources.  We  had  only  two  diminutive  squares 
of  mackintosh  sheeting  to  throw  over  us,  to  keep 
off  the  night  dews  as  we  slept.  On  the  last  occa- 
sion that  we  had  passed  the  night  here  I  re- 
member that  Zurbriggen  and  I  had  said  that  on 
the  next  occasion  we  would  bring  up  sleeping-bags 
and  a  tent  and  make  ourselves  comfortable, 
stopping  till  we  should  succeed  in  ascending  our 
peak.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  now  found  our- 
selves in  just  the  same  predicament  as  before, 
having  nothing  hot  to  drink,  no  sleeping-bags,  and 
only  just  sufficient  provisions  for  a  single  day.  As 
I  had  despatched  Clark  down  the  moraine  with  my 
message  to  Christchurch,  we  were  unable  to  do  as 
we  had  intended — that  is,  send  him  up  with  all 
our  camping  arrangements. 
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While  we  lay  thus  for  some  time,  lamenting  our 
folly  in  not  organising  a  really  comfortable  bivouac 
like  the  one  we  had  on  the  Hochstetter  Eidge,  I 
noticed  that  the  wind  was  gradually  rising.  The 
sun  had  already  set  behind  Sefton,  and  as  the  day- 
light gradually  vanished  I  went  up  to  see  the 
signals  that  Barrow  was  to  give  me  from  the 
Hermitage.  By  this  time  the  wind  was  blowing 
hard — so  hard  indeed  that  it  wTas  with  great  diffi- 
culty that  I  wras  able  to  stand  up  as  I  came  to  the 
brink  of  the  hill,  from  w7hich  I  could  distinguish 
the  valley  belowr,  our  rock  bivouac  being  in  a  sort 
of  hollow,  from  wThich  we  could  look  down  on  the 
Hooker  Glacier,  though  wre  could  not  see  the 
Hermitage. 

It  was  now  close  on  8  p.m.,  and  I  anxiously 
awaited  the  signals,  holding  my  hat  in  my  hand, 
for  fear  it  should  be  blown  awray.  Just  at  eight 
I  saw  a  flash  from  the  top  of  Observation  Hill 
below  me.  In  another  minute  it  was  repeated, 
and  I  knew  by  this  sign  that  the  barometer  wras 
steady  or  rising. 

Then  I  returned  to  the  bivouac,  wrhere  I  found 
Zurbriggen  in  a  very  gloomy  and  depressed  state 
of  mind,  on  account  of  the  wind  that  wras  blowing. 
It  certainly  seemed  at  the  time  to  be  coming 
from  the  north-west,  but  I  pointed  out  to  him 
that  as  the  barometer  was  still  high  wre  might 
yet  hope  for  a  change.  This  did  not  seem  to 
comfort  him  much,  for  he  very  pertinently  re- 
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marked  that  the  barometer  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  weather  in  this  part  of  the  country ! 

However,  a  little  later  the  wind  abated  and  the 
weather  became  colder.  At  the  same  time  our 
spirits  rose,  for  we  knew  that  it  probably  meant 
a  change  in  the  wdnd,  as  it  is  the  nor'-westers  that 
always  bring  the  wrarm  weather.  The  only  draw- 
back was  that  the  cold  prevented  us  from  sleeping ; 
we  had  nothing  to  cover  ourselves  with,  and  the 
moment  we  dozed  off  a  sudden  fit  of  shivering 
would  soon  make  us  wide  awake  again.  We  tried 
to  console  ourselves  with  the  fact  that  the  colder 
it  was  the  harder  and  better  the  snow  would  be. 
Zurbriggen  was  always  extreme^  patient  when  he 
saw  any  chance  of  fine  weather,  and  would  endure 
anything  cheerfully  under  these  conditions,  but  he 
assured  me  now  that  he  was  getting  wearied,  as 
indeed  I  was  also,  of  the  continual  rapid  changes, 
which  one  experiences  in  climbing  in  these  lati- 
tudes. 

As  sleep  was  impossible  we  lit  our  lantern,  and 
discussed  the  possibilities  of  the  coining  day, 
smoking  our  pipes  the  while.  Zurbriggen  has  a 
theory  that  smoking  keeps  one  warm.  I  am  in- 
clined to  agree  with  him,  though  I  do  not  exactly 
see  why  it  should  be  so,  unless  it  is  that  one 
warms  one's  hands  in  holding  the  bowl  of  the 
pipe.  I  think  imagination  must  have  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  it. 

Soon  after  midnight  the  wind  recommenced  to 
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blow  with  redoubled  vigour.  We  did  everything 
we  could  to  protect  our  light  against  the  fury  of 
the  blast,  putting  it  between  us  and  sheltering  it 
with  our  hats;  but  at  last  an  unusually  sharp  gust 
came  circling  round,  and  it  went  out,  leaving  us 
in  total  darkness.  We  also  found  great  difficulty 
in  keeping  our  mackintosh  sheeting  over  us,  as 
the  wind  seemed  to  get  under  it,  no  matter  how 
securely  w7e  tucked  ourselves  in.  We  tried  chang- 
ing our  abode,  but  found  that  there  was  really 
no  sheltered  side  to  our  great  boulder.  The  wind 
seemed  to  blow  from  every  direction  at  once, 
and  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  protect  ourselves 
against  it. 

To  add  to  all  these  miseries,  the  air  became 
warm  and  sultry,  so  that  we  knew  the  snow  would 
be  soft,  and  that  it  would  be  practically  impossible 
to  traverse  the  head  of  the  Huddleston  Glacier, 
broken  up  as  it  was  with  its  huge  seracs  and 
pinnacles  of  ice. 

Zurbriggen  and  I  held  a  consultation  as  to 
what  was  best  to  be  done  under  the  circumstances. 
We  both  agreed  that  Mount  Sefton  could  only  be 
climbed  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances, 
and  that  to  ensure  success  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
reach  Tuckett's  Saddle  before  8  a.m.  We  based 
this  on  the  assumption  that  it  would  take  us  at 
least  five  hours'  hard  climbing  to  reach  the  summit 
from  the  saddle,  if  indeed  it  were  possible  to  do  it 
at  all ;  this  would  bring  us  to  the  summit  about 
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one  o'clock,  and  give  us  time  to  get  down  again 
before  nightfall.  Otherwise  we  might  be  over- 
taken by  the  dark  in  getting  down  from  the  peak, 
and  have  to  halt,  thus  running  the  risk  of  having 
to  complete  the  descent  the  next  day,  possibly  in 
a  storm — a  risk  we  did  not  like  to  face,  as  we  were 
doubtful  if  we  should  be  able  to  descend  through 
the  great  ice-fall  of  the  Huddleston  Glacier  under 
these  conditions. 

As  the  wind  was  now  blowing  so  hard  that  we 
could  not  keep  our  lantern  alight,  we  should  not 
be  able  to  start  before  3.30  or  4  a.m.  Leaving  at 
that  hour,  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  reach 
Tuckett's  Saddle  before  about  eleven,  as  there 
was  a  tremendously  long  distance  to  climb.  We 
therefore  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be 
better  not  to  needlessly  tire  ourselves  by  making 
what  we  thought  would  be  a  futile  attempt,  and 
decided  to  turn  back  to  the  Hermitage  as  soon  as 
the  dawn  came,  and,  should  the  weather  continue 
fine,  to  come  up  that  evening  with  proper  equip- 
ment, and  remain  there  till  we  should  be  able  to 
attack  the  mountain  with  better  chance  of  success. 

Towards  4  a.m.  we  found  it  sufficiently  light  to 
leave,  so  we  collected  what  few  provisions  we  had 
with  us,  and,  wrapping  them  in  one  of  our  sec- 
tions of  mackintosh  sheeting,  placed  them  in  a 
secure  cleft  of  the  rock  under  our  big  stone,  for 
later  use.  We  then  started  down,  with  as  much 
speed   as   possible,   towards   the   Tasman  valley, 
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reaching  the  first  moraine  of  the  Mueller  Glacier 
at  about  5  a.m.  Here  I  thought  I  could  find  a 
quicker  route  home  than  the  one  we  ordinarily 
took,  so,  leaving  Zurbriggen  to  continue  on  alone 
to  Kea  Point,  I  tried  a  straight  line  to  the  back  of 
the  small  hill  that  lies  between  where  we  were  and 
the  Hermitage. 

I  had  not  progressed  very  far  before  I  found 
that  the  glacier  was  so  much  broken  up  that  it 
was  impossible  to  proceed  in  comfort,  so  seeing 
that  my  short  cut  would  not  lead  me  home  any 
quicker  than  our  usual  way,  I  turned  back  and 
managed  to  overtake  Zurbriggen  just  as  he  was 
leaving  the  glacier. 

At  6.15  we  reached  the  Hermitage,  where  we 
made  up  a  fire  and  cooked  our  breakfast.  I  called 
to  Barrow,  but  he  was  sound  asleep,  and  did  not 
seem  inclined  to  turn  out,  asking  me  in  a  drowsy 
voice  wThether  we  had  been  successful  in  ascending 
Sefton;  I  left  him,  seeing  that  his  condition  was 
hopeless. 

We  spent  the  whole  of  the  morning  in  cooking 
and  in  washing  up  all  the  things  of  the  Hermitage 
kitchen.  There  was  a  large  supply  of  plates, 
knives,  forks  and  saucepans  here,  but  as  we  had, 
for  some  time  past,  been  going  on  the  system 
of  putting  by  all  the  dirty  things,  we  had  at 
last  come  to  the  end  of  the  clean  cooking  utensils 
and  plates,  and  had  to  make  a  day  of  it  and  wash 
up  everything. 
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We  had  run  out  of  bread,  so  again  made  some 
desperate  attempts  to  manufacture  this  article 
from  flour  and  water  and  a  white  powder,  which 
we  took  to  be  baking  powder,  but  which  I  found 
out  later  to  be  carbonate  of  soda,  which  by  itself 
does  not  leaven.  I  had  a  try  at  it  first  myself. 
I  kneaded  the  mixture  very  carefully,  put  it  into 
pans,  and  laid  it  in  a  most  orthodox  fashion  in 
front  of  the  kitchen  range  to  see  if  it  would  rise. 
We  waited  several  hours,  but,  as  it  did  not  rise, 
we  put  it  into  the  oven  and  baked  it.  The  result 
of  this  was  a  number  of  rolls  which,  of  course, 
were  nothing  more  or  less  than  balls  of  baked 
dough,  and  were  so  hard,  some  of  them,  that  it 
took  an  ice-axe  to  break  them  open. 

Zurbriggen  next  had  a  try.  He  said  that  when 
a  boy  he  had  worked  for  some  time  with  a  baker, 
and  he  knew  all  about  making  bread.  There  was 
a  tremendous  flourish  of  trumpets  when  he  began, 
and  he  kneaded  the  flour  into  the  most  beautiful 
shapes,  but  the  result  was  no  better  than  mine. 

It  was  Barrow's  turn  next.  He  made  a  large 
loaf.  This  he  laid  carefully  in  front  of  the 
fire  in  the  same  way  as  I  had  done,  and  waited 
four  hours  for  it  to  rise — but  it  never  rose !  He 
then  put  it  in  the  oven,  and  baked  it  for  about  a 
couple  of  hours,  looking  at  it  every  five  minutes 
to  see  it  rise.  It  was  a  remarkable  article  when 
finished!  It  was  considerablv  heavier  than  a 
block   of  wood  of  the  same   size,   and   when   we 
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let  it  fall  upon  the  floor,  it  fairly  shook  the 
kitchen !  We  gave  up  the  whole  affair  as  a 
hopeless  job,  and  contented  ourselves  with  por- 
ridge. 

After  lunch — when  I  say  "lunch,"  I  mean 
"  porridge" — live  men  came  up  from  Birch  Hill 
sheep-run,  bringing  with  them  a  large  flock  of 
sheep,  some  1,500  in  all,  and  about  a  dozen 
mongrel  dogs.  They  penned  up  the  sheep  in  a 
small  enclosure  near  the  Hermitage,  intended  for 
this  purpose..  We  went  out  to  see  the  dogs  driv- 
ing the  sheep  in,  and  it  was  extraordinary  how 
well  they  seemed  to  know  their  business  and  to 
manage  their  flock. 

As  we  were  short  of  food — in  fact  for  the  last 
few  days  we  had  lived  upon  porridge  almost  en- 
tirely —  we  helped  one  of  the  men  to  pick  out 
a  fat  animal,  which  we  slaughtered.  Barrow 
carried  the  carcase  to  our  larder  near  the  Hermi- 
tage. We  immediately  cut  a  leg  off  and  cooked 
it,  as  vegetarian  diet  did  not  suit  us  at  all, 
considering  the  amount  of  work  we  had  to  do. 
When  this  was  done,  the  man  in  charge  of  the 
Birch  Hill  sheep-run,  a  Scotchman,  came  up 
with  the  other  men  and  made  a  delicate  insinua- 
tion as  to  whether  I  might  be  in  possession,  by 
any  chance,  of  the  key  of  the  cellar.  I  took  the 
hint  and  asked  them  in  to  have  a  drink.  They  all 
had  gin,  and  after  that  they  tried  very  hard  to  pay 
me  half-a-crown  for  the  liquor  the}'  had  consumed; 
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but,  I  explained  to  them  that  I  did  not  hold  the 
license  to  the  Hermitage,  and  could  not  very  well 
take  payment.  They  then  tried  to  insist  upon 
my  at  least  taking  a  shilling.  They  pressed  it 
upon  me  for  some  time,  I  steadily  refusing ;  after- 
wards we  discovered  that  they  had  slipped  it  into 
my  pocket. 

I  then  asked  them  if  they  would  not  come  and 
sleep  at  the  Hermitage ;  but  they  said  they  pre- 
ferred the  stable  opposite,  where  they  could  see 
their  sheep  in  case  anything  happened  to  them 
in  the  night. 

On  the  next  morning,  January  29th,  they  drove 
their  sheep  up  as  far  as  the  snout  of  the  Hooker 
Glacier.  The  glacier  served  as  a  bridge  to  carry 
the  flock  to  the  other  side  of  the  Hooker  stream. 
From  here  they  would  find  their  way  to  the 
Tasman  valley,  where  the}7  are  left  to  feed  upon 
the  scanty  snow-grass  during  the  summer  months. 
The  weather  was  again  fairly  settled,  and,  as 
the  wind  had  abated,  we  discussed  the  advisability 
of  another  departure  for  our  old  bivouac,  and 
another  attempt  on  Sefton.  Zurbriggen  com- 
plained a  good  deal  of  stiffness  in  his  bones  that 
morning,  so,  as  the  moon  was  now  nearly  full  and 
did  not  set  till  after  midnight,  I  decided  that 
instead  of  sleeping,  or  rather  sitting,  the  night  out 
under  our  old  rock,  we  should  leave  the  Hermitage 
at  about  11  p.m.,  so  as  to  reach  our  bivouac 
towards  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and,  should 
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the  weather  be  fine,  go  straight  on  to  the 
saddle. 

At  about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  men  of 
the  Birch  Hill  run  came  back,  having  successfully 
driven  their  sheep  into  the  Tasman  valley,  only 
losing  one  of  them  in  the  operation.  I  gave 
them  another  drink,  and  this  time  they  took  a 
bottle  of  gin  away  with  them.  I  told  them  to  pay 
Adamson  when  he  came  up. 

Later  in  the  evening  we  found  that  thev  had 
left  open  the  paddock,  in  which  the  calf  was  con- 
fined, and  that  the  animal  had  escaped.  We  made 
an  attempt  to  catch  it,  but  were  unable  to  do  so ; 
it  was  too  quick  for  us.  As  a  result  we  had  no 
milk  from  the  cow  that  day,  for  the  calf  had 
helped  itself  liberally. 

At  sunset  a  number  of  Keas  congregated  about 
the  house.  Barrow  went  out  and  shot  some  of 
them,  which  we  at  once  plucked  and  cooked.  We 
expected  a  delicate  treat,  but  found  the  flesh  very 
dark  and  extremely  unpleasant  to  eat,  tasting 
strongly  of  fish  that  was  not  over  fresh. 

Jan.  28th.  We  rose  late  in  the  morning,  and 
again  had  a  try  at  bread-making.  Zurbriggen 
was  considerably  put  out  bj'  his  repeated  failures. 
He  explained  that  he  knew  how  to  make  bread 
perfectly  well,  that  the  waj-  that  we  were  doing  it 
was  exactly  right,  and  that,  therefore,  there  must 
be  something  wrong  with  the  New  Zealand  flour. 
Barrow  had  evidently  thought  the   matter  over 
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carefully  during  the  night,  and  gave  us  his  views 
upon  the  subject  in  the  course  of  the  morning, 
but,  in  spite  of  the  scientific  way  in  which  he 
now  set  about  the  process,  all  his  attempts  were 
equally  unsuccessful.  Scones  out  of  condensed 
milk  turned  out  as  hard  as  the  bread.  Even  by 
soaking  them  in  water  we  could  not  soften 
them. 

The  barometer  dropped  considerably  during  the 
morning,  and  the  wind  shifted  to  the  north-west 
and  rose  to  such  force  that  we  feared  a  general 
break-up  of  the  weather. 

Barrow  and  Zurbriggen  had  another  long  and 
exciting  chase  after  the  calf,  and  when  at  last 
they  caught  it,  found  that  they  had  not  the 
strength  to  hold  it,  though  the  animal  was  only 
a  few  weeks  old.  I  watched  them  from  the 
Hermitage.  They  had  it  between  them,  holding 
on  to  it  from  opposite  sides,  but  it  gave  a  huge 
bound  into  the  air,  and  threw  them  both  flat  on 
the  ground.  It  then  calmly  jumped  the  gate 
of  the  enclosure  into  which  they  had  brought  it, 
and  rushed  off  triumphantly  into  the  mountains. 
This  angered  Zurbriggen  deeply,  for  he  rather 
piques  himself  on  his  immense  strength ;  so  a 
second  expedition  was  made  after  the  animal. 
With  the  assistance  of  Barrow,  it  was  secured, 
and,  by  means  of  a  rope,  towed  into  a  small  stable 
near  the  Hermitage. 

In  the  evening  I  set  out  with  a  large  pail  to 
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milk  the  cow.  I  had  a  good  try,  but  failed ;  I 
then  went  in  to  look  for  Barrow,  who  said  he 
knew  all  about  milking  cows.  He  may,  but  this 
time  failed  to  apply  his  knowledge.  Zurbriggen 
had  lived  in  a  grazing  country7  in  Switzerland,  and 
I  knew  that  he  had  kept  cows  of  his  own,  so  we 
called  him  in  and  counted  on  our  milk  as  certain. 
He  arrived  and  began  with  great  confidence,  but 
only  partially  succeeded.  He  explained  that  it 
was  because  this  was  a  New  Zealand  cow !  Ho 
knew  all  about  milking  Swiss  cows,  but  that  was 
different.  Besides,  the  animal  was  not  used  to 
him  and  would  not  be  quiet.  These  matters 
were  rather  a  mystery  to  me,  and  I  did  not 
quite  comprehend  the  case.  But  one  thing  was 
plain,  namely,  that  we  should  have  no  milk  till 
Clark  returned.  That  was  very  clear.  Zur- 
briggen and  Barrow  had  a  long  argument  upon 
the  subject  after  supper,  but  came  to  no  definite 
conclusion,  so  I  leave  the  matter  to  future 
scientists,  who  I  hope  will  be  more  fortunate  in 
the  elucidation  of  this  curious  phenomenon. 

Clark  rode  up  late  that  night,  saying  that  the 
express  waggon  would  come  up  on  the  next  day. 
He  brought  us  as  much  bread  and  jam  as  he  could 
carry  upon  his  horse ;  the  man  who  drove  up  the 
express  waggon  was  to  bring  the  keg  of  beer  and 
the  other  provisions  we  had  ordered. 

Jan.  29th.  Clark  being  with  us,  we  did  not 
have   so  much   cooking  to  do,  but   he   could  not 
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make  bread  any  better  than  ourselves.  This  set 
us  all  to  thinking  upon  the  matter  very  seriously. 
It  had  never  occurred  to  us  that  the  carbonate  of 
soda  that  we  were  using  was  not  sufficient  in 
itself  to  make  the  bread  rise. 

We  spent  most  of  the  morning  at  the  old  forge 
that  had  been  erected  behind  the  stables,  helping 
Zurbriggen  to  point  the  ice-axes  and  crampons, 
so  that  everything  should  be  ready  for  a  start.  The 
weather  was  more  promising  towards  evening,  and 
as  the  sun  set  there  appeared  every  prospect  of  it 
being  fine  the  next  day. 

Zurbriggen  and  I  therefore  set  out  at  ten  that 
night  to  attempt  the  ascent  of  Sefton  direct  from 
the  Hermitage.  As  the  moon  had  not  yet  risen 
we  had  to  start  by  the  light  of  our  lanterns. 
We  proceeded  without  mishap  till  we  reached 
Kea  Point,  but  in  getting  down  to  the  Mueller 
Glacier  lost  our  way  several  times.  We  found 
ourselves  repeatedly  hemmed  in  by  great  crevasses,, 
and  on  one  occasion  thought  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  stop  and  wait  for  the  rising  of  the  moon. 
We  finally  succeeded,  however,  in  reaching  the 
opposite  moraine,  and  began  climbing  up  the  steep 
slopes  that  led  to  our  bivouac. 

The  wind  began  to  rise,  and  an  unusually 
strong  gust  coming  suddenly  round  the  corner, 
blew  both  our  lanterns  out,  and  Zurbriggen's  hat 
down  the  valley.  We  were  left  clinging  to  the  snow- 
grass,  quite  unable  to  see  anything  till  the  wind 
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subsided ;  we  then  managed  to  relight  one  of  the 
lanterns.  Next  we  searched  for  Zurbriggen's  hat, 
but  could  not  find  it  by  the  uncertain  light  of  our 
flickering  lanterns.  We  tried  tying  a  handkerchief 
round  the  latter  to  shield  them  from  the  wind, 
but  this  at  the  same  time  dimmed  the  light  con- 
siderably. 

It  was  not  till  half-past  one  in  the  morning 
that  we  gained  the  bivouac,  where  we  had  spent 
several  nights  in  our  previous  attempts  to  ascend 
Sefton. 

We  had  great  difficulty  in  finding  any  sort  of  a 
rock  to  encamp  beneath,  as  it  was  quite  dark,  the 
sky  being  completely  clouded  over.  Altogether 
the  weather  looked  absolutely  hopeless,  and  we 
sat  down  for  a  few  moments  to  discuss  what  had 
better  be  done. 

While  we  were  arguing  it  commenced  to  rain, 
and  as  the  wind  had  risen  to  a  gale  the  water 
was  driven  in  upon  us,  and  we  began  to  get  very 
wet.  It  was  too  dark  to  find  our  way  down 
again  to  the  Hermitage,  so  the  only  course  left 
open  was  to  shelter  ourselves  as  best  we  could, 
first  going  to  one  side  and  then  to  the  other  of 
the  stone,  according  as  the  wind  veered.  We 
tried  to  keep  ourselves  as  dry  and  warm  as  possible 
by  covering  ourselves  up  with  our  mackintosh 
sheeting,  but  the  wind  found  its  way  underneath 
this,  and  inflated  it  like  a  balloon,  till  at  last  it 
burst  with  a  loud  report,  and  was  torn  into  shreds, 
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so  that  we  were  left  without  any  covering  whatso- 
ever. 

As  soon  as  daylight  came  I  arranged  that  Zur- 
briggen  should  go  down  and  return  later  with  Clark 
and  bring  the  small  Mummery  tent,  sleeping-bags, 
and  provisions  for  two  or  three  days,  so  that  we 
should  be  able  to  stay  up  here  and  wait  for  a 
fine  day  to  start  for  Sefton.  This  was  the  fourth 
time  that  we  had  come  up  to  the  bivouac,  and 
we  were  weary  of  making  the  journey.  Up  till 
now  there  had  not  been  two  consecutive  fine  days. 
After  Zurbriggen  had  left  it  began  to  snow,  and 
I  found  it  quite  impossible  to  shelter  myself 
against  the  wind  that  howled  round  and  round  the 
rock  with  great  fury,  now  driving  in  the  snow  on 
one  part  and  now  on  another. 

I  had  no  watch  with  me,  so  I  had  no  notion 
what  time  of  day  it  might  be.  I  kept  on  in  this 
way,  trying  to  crawl  into  the  nooks  and  crannies 
for  shelter,  when  at  last  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  must  be  late  in  the  afternoon — about 
four  o'clock,  I  thought.  I  was  just  making  up 
my  mind  to  try  to  find  my  way  down  to  the 
Hermitage  before  night  should  overtake  me,  when 
at  last  Clark  appeared  with  tent  and  sleeping-bags. 
He  then  informed  me  that  it  was  only  mid-day, 
and  that  snow  was  falling  almost  down  to  the 
Hermitage.  I  saw  at  once  that  this  was  the 
beginning  of  a  great  storm,  which  would,  in  all 
probability,  so  load  the  mountain  with  snow  that 
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it  would  be  hopeless  to  attack  it  for  a  week  or 
more  to  come.  I  decided,  therefore,  to  go  down 
to  the  Hermitage  and  join  Barrow  and  Zurbriggen. 
I  took  the  tent  and  two  of  the  sleeping-bags,  and, 
wrapping  them  up  into  a  tight  bundle,  jammed 
them  into  a  crevice  in  the  rock,  piling  stones  over 
them,  so  that  no  harm  could  come  to  them.  In 
this  way  we  should  find  something  to  keep  us 
warm  upon  our  next  expedition  to  this  hateful 
bivouac. 

Clark  had  also  brought  some  food,  which  I 
left  with  the  tent.  We  then  commenced  climbing 
down  towards  the  Hermitage.  The  descent  was 
very  difficult,  as  the  snow-grass  was  covered  with 
a  thin  coating  of  snow,  which  made  it  almost  im- 
possible to  keep  one's  footing,  and  we  had  several 
very  ugly  falls. 

However,  at  about  2  p.m.  I  arrived  very  tired, 
miserable,  and  cold.  I  found  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Adamson  had  come  up  with  instructions  to  pack 
up  all  the  Hermitage  furniture,  and  take  it  down 
for  sale,  as  some  people  had  foreclosed  the  mort- 
gage on  it.  They  had  brought  up  a  buggy  with 
them  and  a  small  supply  of  food. 

Aiter  changing  my  clothes  I  sat  down  to  such 
a  meal  as  I  had  not  seen  for  weeks  :  meat,  bread, 
and — the  greatest  luxury  of  all,  as  it  seemed  to 
us  then — vegetables.  We  were  told  that  the 
Hermitage  was  going  to  be  entirely  closed,  and 
left  until  some  purchaser  could  be  found  for  it. 
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The  express  waggon  sent  by  Clark  had  arrived  to 
take  Barrow  down,  but  I  found  out  that,  by  some 
terrible  bungle,  our  keg  of  beer  had  been  left  at 
the  Glentanner  sheep-run.  This  made  us  all 
perfectly  furious.  I  found  also  that  Adamson  had 
not  brought  up  many  supplies,  so  I  thought  it 
would  be  advisable  for  me  to  go  down,  and  bring 
some  up  from  Pukaki,  and  at  the  same  time  get 
another  cask  of  beer.  Our  stock  of  tobacco  had 
run  short,  which  to  Zurbriggen  and  myself  seemed 
a  far  greater  calamity  than  even  the  want  of  food. 
I  therefore  arranged  with  Barrow  to  go  down  with 
him  the  next  day. 

Upon  the  morning  of  the  31st  we  piled  up  on 
the  express  waggon  some  extra  tents  and  other 
equipment  which  I  no  longer  needed,  and  \^as 
accordingly  sending  down  by  Barrow  to  Christ- 
church.  We  sent  it  ahead  with  the  driver  who 
had  brought  it  up. 

Zurbriggen  took  a  horse  and  rode  down, 
while  Barrow  and  I  borrowed  Adamson's  buggy 
and  drove  it  towards  Glentanner.  We  soon 
reached  the  Birch  Hill  station,  and  here  our 
Scotch  friend  came  out  to  tell  us  that,  in  his 
opinion,  we  had  never  ascended  Sealy  at  all ;  he 
said  that  he  had  been  higher  up  the  ranges  than 
any  man  living,  in  search  of  his  sheep,  and  that 
he  had  even  seen  Sealy,  and  therefore  well  knew 
that  no  man  could  ever  climb  it.  He  asked  me  to 
bring  him  up  a  bottle  of  whisky  from  Pukaki,  and 
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finally  allowed  us  to  depart.  Zurbriggen,  who  was 
riding  alongside  of  us,  however,  had  a  slight  differ- 
ence of  opinion  with  him  about  the  opening  of  a 
gate.  We  saw  this  in  the  distance  as  we  drove 
along.  I  could  just  see  Zurbriggen  shaking  his 
fist,  and  gesticulating  violently ;  but  when  he 
commenced  to  get  off  his  horse  the  canny  Scotch- 
man receded  promptly  into  the  house  and  closed 
the  door.  We  were  very  much  amused  at  this 
incident,  though  I  was  glad  that  it  had  no  serious 
results,  as  Zurbriggen,  when  really  annoyed  with 
people,  does  not  always  handle  them  very  gently. 
Furthermore,  I  knew  that  if  the  Scotchman  had 
repeated  to  him  the  things  he  said  to  us  there 
would  have  been  a  row,  especially  as  Zurbriggen 
does  not  speak  English  very  fluently,  and  would 
probably  have  misunderstood  a  great  deal. 

We  reached  Glentanner  without  incident,  and 
lunched  there.  We  had  to  change  all  our  horses, 
for  those  we  had  used  coming  down  from  the 
Hermitage  were  tired  after  their  trip  up  from 
Fairlie  Creek  on  the  previous  day  with  Adamson 
and  his  wife.  Eoss  gave  us  a  couple  of  young 
horses  with  which  to  continue  the  journey,  and 
at  the  same  time  he  kindly  lent  us  another  vehicle. 

After  lunch  I  sent  the  express  waggon  on 
with  Zurbriggen  and  all  of  Barrow's  luggage 
and  some  of  my  own  that  I  was  sending  down 
to  Christchurch. 

When  they  were  gone  we  turned  our  attention 
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to  harnessing  up  the  two  new  animals,  but  had 
considerable  difficulty  in  doing  so,  as  they  were 
very  fresh.  While  we  got  in,  a  couple  of  hands 
from  the  sheep-run  held  our  steeds,  and  Barrow 
took  the  reins.  As  we  drove  off  Koss  remarked 
that  one  of  them  had  never  been  in  harness 
before.  This  is  not  a  particularly  cheerful  sort 
of  thing  to  be  told  just  as  one  is  starting  upon 
a  forty-mile  drive  over  an  entirely  uninhabited 
country,  with  only  a  mere  apology  for  a  road. 

The  horses  went  very  well  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
or  so,  and  then  there  was  a  tremendous  scene. 
First  they  began  by  jibbing,  and  then,  before 
we  could  even  get  out  of  the  cart,  one  of  them, 
rearing  up,  got  his  fore-foot  over  the  pole,  while 
the  other  at  once  started  kicking.  We  leapt 
out  in  despair,  thinking  that  this  wrould  certainly 
be  the  end  of  the  buggy,  and  that  a  few  splinters 
of  it  only  would  remain  to  us.  We  succeeded, 
however,  in  pacifying  the  animals,  and  started  off 
again.  Presently  we  came  to  a  stream  with  some 
very  deep  fords  to  cross,  where  the  horses  again 
grew  restive,  and  eventually  dashed  up  a  very 
steep  bank,  and,  plunging  headlong  into  a  deep 
ravine,  flung  out  Barrow,  who  was  driving,  on  to 
a  heap  of  stones.  Fortunately  I  was  able  to  get 
hold  of  the  reins  at  once,  and  managed  to  stop 
them  after  they  had  gone  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

We  waited  for  Barrow,  who  came  up,  in  a  few 
minutes,   considerably  out    of    breath.      He   said 
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he  thought  that  things  were  not  going  very  well, 
and  therefore  had  considered  it  more  prudent  to 
get  out!  I  could  scarcely  call  it  ''getting  out," 
but  as  there  were  three  of  us  upon  the  seat,  and 
not  very  much  room,  it  was  undoubtedly  difficult 
to  hold  on,  especially  for  those  on  the  outside  edge. 

I  now  drove  on  for  some  distance,  and  the 
horses  gradually  quieted  down,  their  first  fresh- 
ness wearing  off  as  we  drove  them  over  a  few 
large  hills — in  fact,  they  soon  became  lazy. 

It  was  not  till  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
that  we  overtook  the  express  waggon  and  Zur- 
briggen,  almost  at  the  very  point  where  we  had 
broken  down  on  our  journey  from  Christchurch 
some  six  weeks  before. 

A  very  curious  incident  happened  here.  The 
reader  wTill  perhaps  remember  my  relating  in  the 
first  chapter  how,  on  the  fonner  journey,  we 
dropped  all  our  effects  into  the  water  at  the 
ford  of  the  small  stream,  and  eventually  succeeded 
in  recovering  them  all,  with  the  exception  of 
one  small  piece  of  mackintosh  sheeting.  As  we 
now  once  more  drove  through  this  same  ford,  the 
very  object  for  which  we  had  been  so  earnestly 
searching  for  and  had  asked  others  during  the 
last  month  to  look  out  for  when  they  travelled 
along  this  road,  was  now  full  in  sight,  held  up 
against  a  rock  by  the  force  of  the  water.  We 
rescued  it  from  the  position  in  which  it  must 
have  remained  during  the  whole  of  the  six  weeks 
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that  had  elapsed,  unnoticed  by  all  the  people  who 
had  crossed  the  ford. 

Soon  after  six  o'clock  we  reached  Pukaki,  where 
we  had  an  abundant  dinner,  together  with  plenty 
of  beer,  which,  after  the  privations — I  might  say 
the  semi-starvation — we  had  undergone  at  the 
Hermitage,  was  most  acceptable. 

The  next  morning,  the  1st  of  February,  Barrow 
started  off  for  Christchurch  in  the  express  waggon, 
while  Zurbriggen  and  I,  having  collected  all  the 
stores  that  we  required,  and  a  small  keg  of  beer, 
started  off  at  a  quarter  past  nine  on  our  return 
journey  to  the  Hermitage. 

We  had  an  uneventful  drive,  reaching  Glen- 
tanner  at  about  1.15,  where  we  got  some  lunch. 
They  were  shearing  sheep  there,  so  we  went  in 
to  see  how  it  was  done.  They  had  a  long  shed, 
and  about  twelve  men  at  work  in  little  pens. 
The  sheep  were  driven  into  a  yard  outside,  and 
then  into  little  pens  near  to  the  place  wThere 
each  man  sheared,  so  that  the  minute  he  had 
finished  one  sheep  he  could  at  once  catch  another 
in  the  small  enclosure  opposite  to  him.  I  timed 
them,  and  noticed  they  took  about  four  minutes, 
on  an  average,  in  taking  the  fleece  off  each  sheep. 
It  was  rather  an  unpleasant  sight,  as  they  cut 
the  animals  dreadfully  at  times.  All  the  wool 
wras  passed  from  the  shearing  shed  up  into  a  big 
room,  where  it  was  sorted  into  different  bundles, 
the  best  quality  being  put  on  one  side,  and  then 
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the  next,  and  so  on.  There  were  in  all  about  five 
different  qualities.  The  bundles  were  then  packed 
into  huge  bales,  in  coverings  of  coarse  tow  cloth, 
and,  after  being  squeezed  into  a  solid  block  by 
hydraulic  pressure,  they  were  sewn  tightly  up. 
Enormous  waggons  came  to  take  the  wool  in  this 
form  down  to  the  railway  station  at  Fairlie  Creek, 
carrying  sometimes  as  much  as  four  and  a  half 
tons  on  a  load,  and  drawn  by  many  pairs  of  horses. 

About  4  p.m.  we  started  off  to  drive  to  the 
Hermitage,  promising  Ross  to  send  back  his 
buggy  next  day  by  Clark.  We  arrived  at  about 
6.20  at  the  Birch  Hill  station,  where  we  stopped 
and  got  a  sheep  to  take  on  with  us.  Our 
Scotch  friend  was  extremely  guarded  in  his  state- 
ments this  time,  I  think  because  Zurbriggen  was 
there,  and  he  probably  had  a  rather  vivid  recollec- 
tion of  the  slight  altercation  of  the  previous  day, 
which  had  terminated  in  his  rapid  retreat  into  his 
own  house. 

We  arrived  at  the  Hermitage  at  half-past  seven, 
and,  as  we  had  brought  up  plenty  of  stores  with 
us,  we  had  a  most  luxurious  dinner.  We  had 
now  enough  provisions  to  last  us  for  some  weeks, 
by  the  end  of  which  time  I  hoped  to  have 
accomplished  much. 

Feb.  2nd.  Much  snow  had  fallen  on  Mount 
Sefton,  and  its  rocks  were  completely  covered. 
I  decided  to  go  up  to  the  Ball  Hut,  and  sent 
Clark  on  down  with  the  buggy  to  Glentanner  as 
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I  had  promised.  One  of  the  horses  we  had  used 
on  the  way  up  from  there  belonged  to  us,  so  he 
would  be  able  to  ride  it  back  and  thus  bring  up 
another  sheep.  The  barometer  rose  steadily  all 
day,  but  began  to  fall  towards  evening.  We 
determined  that  we  would,  in  any  case,  go  up 
on  the  morrow  even  should  it  rain. 

Feb.  3rd.  This  morning  we  turned  our  atten- 
tion to  shoeing  some  of  the  horses  that  belonged 
to  the  Hermitage,  before  taking  them  up  the 
Tasman  valley.  The  path  up  is  very  rough — in 
fact,  nothing  more  has  been  done  to  make  it 
than  to  shift  one  or  two  stones  on  one  side  so 
that  there  is  no  absolute  obstacle  to  tumble  over. 
Otherwise  the  moraine  is  left  in  its  natural  rough- 
ness. 

When  the  shoeing  was  finished,  Zurbriggen 
and  I  packed  all  the  things  and  left  at  2.30. 
Zurbriggen  rode  Clark's  horse,  while  Clark 
followed  with  the  Hermitage  pack-horses.  On 
reaching  the  wire  rope  across  the  Hooker  River, 
I  got  on  Clark's  horse  and  crossed  by  the  ford  a 
little  lower  down.  I  got  very  wet  in  this  opera- 
tion, as  the  horse  was  young  and  unaccustomed 
to  the  work,  and  plunged,  splashing  me  from 
head  to  foot.  When  I  had  landed  on  the  other 
side  I  drew  Zurbriggen  over  in  a  basket  with  the 
luggage,  by  the  help  of  a  rope  that  we  had 
knotted  together.  The  pack-horses  we  drove 
across  the  ford. 
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We  then  repacked  all  the  luggage  on  to  these 
horses  and  set  out  for  the  Ball  Hut,  which  we 
reached  at  7.45,  four  and  a  half  hours'  walk  from 
the  Hermitage.  At  the  Hut  everything  was  in 
good  order,  but  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  the 
candles  we  had  left  were  melted  and  crooked  in 
shape.  This  puzzled  me  for  some  time,  for  as 
nobody  had  been  up  here  but  ourselves  I  could 
not  imagine  how  it  had  happened.  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that,  as  the  hut  was  built  of 
galvanised  iron  and  was  quite  shut  up,  when  the 
sun  shone  strongly  the  temperature  inside  must 
have  risen  to  such  an  extent  that  the  candles 
were  softened  and  distorted. 

We  unpacked  all  our  provisions  and  stored  them 
in  the  hut,  turning  the  horses  loose  so  that  they 
could  return  to  the  Hennitage  by  themselves. 
The  Kea  parrots  came  that  night  and  disturbed 
our  slumbers,  crawling  about  on  the  roof. 

Feb.  4th.  Adamson  came  up  in  the  morning 
to  remove  the  blankets,  plates,  knives,  forks,  etc., 
belonging  to  the  Hermitage,  so  that  they  might  go 
down  with  the  rest  of  the  furniture  to  be  sold.  He 
brought  up  a  couple  of  bottles  of  red  currant  wine 
as  a  present,  to  make  up  for  having  to  take  away 
these  other  luxuries.  In  the  end,  however,  he 
took  pity  on  our  plight,  and  left  us  a  few  spoons 
and  forks  and  a  tin  plate  or  two.  We  had  plenty 
of  sleeping-bags,  and  our  Whymper  tent  was,  as  the 
reader  may  perhaps  remember,  left  by  us,  on  our 
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former  attempt  upon  Mount  Tasman,  at  the  Hoch- 
stetter  bivouac. 

We  got  everything  ready  to  start  that  morning 
for  our  old  camp,  as  the  weather  seemed  fine. 
We  knew  that  as  Mount  Tasman  was  entirely 
a  snow  peak,  the  heavy  fall  of  snow  that  had 
taken  place  would  in  no  way  impede  our  attempt 
upon  it ;  there  had  been  several  warm  days,  but 
the  nights  were  cold,  and  would  harden  the  crust 
of  the  newly  fallen  snow ;  melted  by  the  sun  by 
day  and  frozen  again  by  night,  it  forms  a  compact 
mass.  We  divided  into  three  bundles  all  the 
provisions  and  sleeping-bags,  for  we  were  deter- 
mined to  make  ourselves  comfortable  this  time. 
When  everything  was  collected  together,  with  the 
photographic  materials  and  instruments,  we  found 
that  we  had  three  loads  of  about  35  lbs.  each, 
which  were  quite  heavy  enough  to  carry  on  a 
very  hot  day. 

We  started  out  about  mid-day  and  walked  gently 
up  the  Tasman  Glacier  to  the  foot  of  the  ridge 
that  we  had  mounted  on  the  previous  occasion  to 
the  Hochstetter  bivouac. 

Here  we  waited  for  some  time,  till  the  sun 
should  have  gone  down  a  little,  as  we  had  found 
it  very  warm  walking.  It  was  not  until  about 
six  o'clock  that  we  reached  our  destination.  We 
had  come  up  very  quietly  so  as  not  to  tire 
ourselves  before  starting  the  next  morning  for 
Tasman.      All    the    things   we    had    left    at    the 
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bivouac  were  in  fairly  good  order.  We  pitched 
our  tent,  and,  laying  down  large  pieces  of  mack- 
intosh sheeting  that  I  had  brought  up,  made 
ourselves  as  comfortable  as  circumstances  would 
permit.  The  weather  looked  promising,  so  we 
decided  to  leave  at  about  2  a.m.  the  next 
morning,  and  make  another  attempt  upon  Mount 
Tasman.  Upon  one  point  we  were  all  quite 
agreed — that  was,  that  we  would  stay  in  this 
bivouac  till  we  had  accomplished  at  least  two 
peaks,  and  should  the  weather  detain  us  we 
would  send  down  one  of  the  party  for  fresh  pro- 
visions as  they  were  needed ;  thus  we  should  be 
always  ready  to  start  at  a  moment's  notice  should 
there  be  a  really  fine  day. 

By  nine  o'clock  everything  was  settled  in  our 
tent,  and,  having  supped,  we  turned  into  our 
sleeping-bags  to  get  what  rest  we  could,  as  we 
knew  that  the  next  day  would  be  a  laborious  one. 
We  slept  soundly,  as  we  were  now  in  absolute 
luxury  compared  with  the  discomfort  we  had 
experienced  on  former  occasions. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

"  To  the  silent  wilderness 
Where  the  soul  need  not  repress 
Its  music,  lest  it  should  not  find 
An  echo  in  another's  mind." 

Shelley. 


URBRIGGEN  called  me 
soon  after  midnight  on  the 
morning  of  the  5th  of  Feb- 
ruary, and  announced  that 
the  weather  was  fine.  I 
went  outside  to  judge  for 
myself,  and  found  his  report 
was  true ;  it  was  indeed  a 
J  lovely  night,  with  the  stars 


shining  brightly,  and  by  the  crisp  and  frosty  air  I 
knew  the  snow  must  be  in  excellent  condition.  A 
gentle  breeze  was  blowing  from  the  south-west, 
and  if  this  would  but  hold  I  felt  sure  of  a  line 
day,  and  therefore  a  reasonable  certainty  of  success. 
Many  disappointments  had,  however,  by  this 
time  taught  me  not  to  place  any  reliance  on  the 
durability  of  these  favourable  circumstances ;  I 
rather  trusted  that  by  doggedly  returning  to  the 
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charge  day  after  day  we  must  finally,  if  only  by 
accident,  hit  upon  twelve  consecutive  hours  free 
from  actual  storm. 

On  returning  to  the  tent  to  make  preparations 
for  an  immediate  start,  I  found  Zurbriggen  and 
Clark  busily  employed  in  the  endeavour  to  boil 
some  water  in  the  Russian  Furnace.  This  is  a 
contrivance  similar  in  character  to  the  "  Blowing- 
lamps  "  used  by  painters  to  scorch  old  paint  off 
wood,  and  is  built  on  the  same  principles.  It  con- 
sists of  a  boiler,  which  is  filled  with  spirits  of  wine 
and  is  so  arranged  that  the  spirit  can  only  escape 
through  a  small  tube  at  the  lower  end.  The  boiler 
is  heated  by  a  flame  from  below,  and  the  spirit  is 
forced  through  the  tube  in  the  form  of  a  nearly  in- 
extinguishable flame.  When  I  tested  the  machine 
in  London  it  worked  perfectly,  but  I  have,  since 
then,  discovered  that  it  does  not  act  nearly  so  well 
when  taken  to  great  heights.  The  only  reason  I 
can  bring  forward  being  that  it  is  impossible  to 
regulate  the  pressure  on  the  boiler,  which  of  course 
varies  considerably  at  different  altitudes.  After 
using  half  a  box  of  matches,  Zurbriggen  at  last 
succeeded  in  lighting  it.  It  immediately  flared 
up,  darting  a  long  tongue  of  flame  into  the  air  in 
such  a  fashion  as  to  singe  the  sides  of  our  tent, 
making  a  noise  not  unlike  an  engine  letting  off 
steam,  and  giving  us  reason  to  fear  an  explosion. 
Then  it  apparently  went  out  altogether  for  some 
moments,  after  which  it   again  recommenced  its 
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previous  tactics,  flaring  up  and  making  a  tre- 
mendous commotion,  till  at  last,  just  as  the  water 
seemed  to  be  actually  on  the  boil,  after  fizzling  for 
a  moment  or  two,  the  flame  finally  went  out,  and 
we  wrere  obliged  to  refill  and  start  the  operation 
over  again  from  the  beginning.  After  more  than 
an  hour's  hard  work  we  succeeded  in  boiling  a 
tinful  of  water  with  which  we  made  some  tea. 

We  placed  the  few  articles  that  we  required  in 
one  of  the  riicksacs,  thinking  that  thus,  having 
only  one  pack  to  carry,  we  could  take  it  by  turns, 
and  two  of  us  would  be  free  to  cut  steps  without 
being  hampered  by  a  pack,  and  be  able  to  assist 
the  third  if  necessary. 

These  performances  had  delayed  us  considerably, 
so  that  when  all  our  preparations  were  completed 
we  found  to  our  great  disgust  that  it  was  already 
2.30  a.m.  We  set  out  at  once  and  scrambled  up 
the  rough  rocks  that  led  to  Glacier  Dome,  trying  if 
possible  to  regain  some  of  the  precious  time  we- 
had  wasted  at  our  bivouac.  Upon  the  previous 
occasion  we  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  have  the 
bright  light  of  the  moon  to  guide  us,  and  had 
thus  been  able  to  move  more  quickly,  but  now  we- 
were  obliged  to  rely  on  the  uncertain  flicker  of  our 
lanterns,  and  we  stumbled  several  times,  barking  our 
shins  against  sharp  edges  of  rock.  At  the  end  of 
an  hour  we  stood  on  the  brink  of  the  great  plateau 
at  the  head  of  the  Hochstetter  Glacier.  Here  we 
paused  for  a  few  moments  to  recover  our  breath,, 
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after  scrambling  along  the  rocks,  and  at  the  same 
time  took  the  opportunity  to  adjust  the  rope,  for  the 
crevasses  begin  almost  immediately  after  leaving 
this  point. 

As  we  started  out  to  cross  the  plateau,  it  seemed 
to  me  that  the  weather  was  gradually  becoming 
warmer,  and  now  and  again  we  found  the  snow 
threateningly  soft,  so  that  for  a  moment  I  took  a 
rather  gloomy  view  of  our  prospects  for  the  coming 
day.  Frequently  we  sank  into  the  soft  snow,  the 
crust  not  being  hard  enough  to  support  our  weight, 
and  at  times  we  would  go  in  over  our  knees. 
Such  unnatural  warmth  at  night,  in  Switzerland, 
almost  invariably  means  a  stormy  day,  but  in 
New  Zealand  the  weather  is  so  inconsistent  that 
it  is  as  impossible  to  predict  bad  weather  as  fine. 
What  appears  to  me  to  be  the  only  successful 
system  is  to  proceed  boldly  as  far  as  possible,  re- 
gardless of  threatening  skies,  till  the  storm  actually 
bursts  and  compels  return.  This  theory  was  well 
exemplified  during  the  rest  of  the  day,  for  had 
we  waited  to  see  how  the  weather  turned  out  we 
should  have  failed  to  reach  the  summit  of  our 
peak.  As  it  was,  we  only  just  had  time  to  make 
our  ascent  before  the  weather  became  so  bad 
that  further  advance  would  have  been  out  of 
the  question. 

Towards  dawn  the  atmosphere  became  cold 
again,  so  that  the  snow  hardened  to  such  an 
extent  that  we  were   able    to    advance    over    it 
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without  breaking  through,  and  thus  made  better 
time. 

We  crossed  in  a  straight  line  over  the  side  of 
the  snow  basin,  making  for  a  point  directly  under 
the  actual  peak  of  Mount  Tasman  where,  as 
on  the  previous  attempt,  we  turned  to  the  left, 
and  made  our  way  through  the  great  crevasses, 
in  order  to  gain  the  small  island  of  rocks  situated 
at  the  base  of  the  south  ar6te. 

Here  we  found  that  the  glacier  had  materially 
changed  since  our  last  visit ;  the  crevasses  seemed 
larger,  and  more  open,  and  were  moreover  in 
entirely  different  places.  This  was  one  of  the  first 
instances,  of  which  so  many  occurred  later  on, 
showing  clearly  the  great  activity  of  the  New 
Zealand  glaciers,  for  it  was  not  more  than  three 
weeks  since  we  had  traversed  this  very  spot. 

No  serious  difficulty  presented  itself  to  our  get- 
ting through  this  labyrinth,  but  it  required  care 
and  patience,  especially  as  it  was  not  yet  suf- 
ficiently light  to  see  clearly,  though  we  had  ex- 
tinguished our  lantern,  which  is  always  useless  in 
the  dim  twilight  just  before  daybreak. 

Till  now  we  had  pressed  forward  as  fast  as 
possible,  for  we  knew  that  on  the  occasion  of  our 
previous  attempt  had  we  not  lost  so  much  valuable 
time,  we  might  possibly  have  reached  the  summit 
of  the  Silberhorn  and,  in  all  probability,  have  suc- 
ceeded in  pushing  up  the  final  arete  of  Tasman  in 
spite  of  the  storm  that  raged  round  us  with  such 
violence. 
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We  succeeded  in  gaining  the  base  of  our  ar6te 
at  about  5.40,  when  we  made  a  short  halt  to  adjust 
our  crampons,  and  to  screw  some  long  nails  into 
Clark's  boots. 

From  this  point  the  steep  and  sharp  ice  ar6te 
rises  straight  to  the  summit  of  the  Silberhorn. 

It  was  by  this  time  bitterly  cold,  and  our  hands 
were  so  numbed  that  it  was  only  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  that  we  succeeded  in  adjusting  the  straps 
of  our  crampons.  Zurbriggen  next  turned  his 
attention  to  the  work  of  fixing  the  spikes  into 
Clark's  shoes.  He  was  obliged  to  clean  away  the 
ice  and  snow  that  had  stuck  fast  to  the  soles,  and 
then,  with  a  gimlet,  to  make  the  necessary  holes  in 
which  to  insert  the  nails.  He  had  a  key,  made  at 
Christchurch  before  we  left,  to  screw  these  spikes 
in,  but,  as  his  hands  were  cold  and  the  light 
dim,  he  kept  dropping  first  the  key  and  then  the 
gimlet,  till  at  last,  losing  all  patience,  he  was 
obliged  to  stop  to  warm  his  hands,  and  give  vent 
to  his  feelings  in  a  long  harangue,  in  which  he 
emphatically  pointed  out  the  folly  and  uselessness 
of  all  Alpine  climbing  in  general,  and  of  the  pre- 
sent expedition  in  particular.  I  suggested  that  we 
should  have  some  breakfast,  and  that  afterwards 
he  should  smoke  his  pipe.  By  that  time  the  sun 
would  have  risen,  and  he  would  then  be  better  able 
to  cope  with  the  difficult  operation  of  fixing  in 
the  nails.  This  appeared  to  him  a  reasonable 
argument,   and    he   at    once    acted    on  it.      We 
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opened  a  box  of  sardines ;  which,  with  a  few  fruit 
biscuits,  formed  an  ample  meal  for  Zurbriggen  and 
myself.  Clark,  however,  goes  in  for  more  sub- 
stantial food,  and  demolished  a  quantity  of  mutton 
and  a  pot  of  jam.  The  less  one  eats  when  climbing 
the  better,  and  the  faster  one's  progress,  as  a  large 
meal  very  often  tends  to  shorten  the  breath. 

The  sun  rose  beyond  the  hills  of  Canterbury, 
lighting  up  with  its  first  glow  the  crest  of  Mount 
Cook  which  towered  above  us  in  the  shape  of  a 
snow  cap,  ending  in  a  sharp  peak. 

Next,  the  summit  of  Mount  Tasman  shone  forth 
in  the  morning  light,  the  dazzling  purity  of  its 
great  snow  dome  standing  out  clearly  among  the 
blue  mountains,  while  down  its  sides  hung  huge 
glaciers  broken  into  wild  and  fantastic  shapes  by 
reason  of  the  steep  angle  at  which  they  were 
suspended. 

Beyond  the  small  island  of  rock  on  which  we 
stood,  we  could  see  nothing  but  the  vast  expanse 
of  white  snow  of  this  mountain,  the  lower  parts  of 
which  were  still  enshrouded  in  the  gloom  of  night. 

As  the  sun  rose  higher  a  strange  green  tint 
pervaded  everything,  and,  look  where  we  might, 
not  a  trace  of  red  was  discernible  on  the  whole 
expanse  of  the  heavens.  This  unusual  colour  lent 
a  far-off  and  terrible  aspect  to  the  giant  mountains 
above  us,  while  from  the  Linda  Glacier  far  below, 
we  could  hear  the  occasional  boom  of  an  ava- 
lanche  as  some  great   piece   of   ice   would  break 
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away  from  its  ever-moving  mass  with  a  dull  roar 
which  was  re-echoed  on  every  side. 

We  ate  our  breakfast  shivering,  and  watched  the 
long  shadows  slowly  wane  on  Mount  Tasman,  while 
the  sim,  gathering  strength  as  it  rose,  gradually 
dispelled  the  gloom  of  night  from  the  deep  valleys. 
The  warm  rays  had,  by  this  time,  reached  us  where 
we  sat  smoking  our  last  pipe  before  the  forthcoming 
struggle  with  the  mighty  mass  of  snow  and  ice 
that  reared  itself  above  our  heads,  towering,  as  it 
seemed,  almost  to  the  skies.  The  fresh  snow  scin- 
tillated in  the  bright  sunlight  till  the  refraction 
became  so  painful  that  we  were  compelled  to 
adjust  our  smoked  glasses  to  protect  our  eyes. 
Our  numb  bodies  now  began  to  benefit  by  the 
sun's  genial  warmth,  and  I  suggested  to  Zur- 
briggen  that  he  might  arrange  the  nails  in  Clark's 
boots.  This  operation  he  now  performed  without 
difficulty. 

At  6.20  we  started  out  in  high  spirits,  as  the  day 
promised  to  be  a  magnificent  one.  Not  a  cloud 
was  to  be  seen  in  the  sky,  and  a  gentle  cold  breeze 
blew  from  the  south-west. 

Zurbriggen  tried  to  chill  my  ardour  by  remark- 
ing that  it  was  on  just  such  a  morning  as  this,  that 
we  had  started  on  our  former  attempt,  when,  as 
the  reader  may  remember,  we  had  nearly  gained 
the  summit  of  the  Silberhorn,  when  we  were 
driven  back  by  a  howling  gale. 

We  were   now   scaling  the   snow  ar6te,  which 
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rises  abruptly  from  here  to  the  summit  of  the 
Silberhorn.  As  the  ridge  was  not  very  steep 
Zurbriggen  found  it  expedient  to  keep  almost 
entirely  to  the  crest.  m  Our  crampons  were  quite 
sufficient  to  hold  us  up,  without  the  aid  of  steps. 
We  were  thus  enabled,  during  this  part  of  our 
journey,  to  progress  rapidly.  Clark  had  some 
difficulty  in  keeping  pace  with  us,  as  the  nails 
in  his  shoes  were  by  no  means  equal  to  our 
crampons.  The  boot  leather  was  also  so  bad  that 
he  could  never  for  one  instant  depend  upon  the 
soles  not  getting  wrenched  away  altogether.  He 
scrambled  up,  however,  as  best  he  could,  for  we 
were  able  to  hold  him  when  he  slipped,  as  our 
own  crampons  bit  so  firmly  in  the  snow  that  it 
would  have  been  practically  impossible  to  dislodge 
us.  Taking  into  consideration  how  handicapped 
he  was  he  got  on  very  well.  The  saving  of  time 
by  this  method  of  progression  was  enormous,  for 
had  we  been  obliged  to  cut  steps,  as  upon  the 
former  occasion,  we  should  have  been  delayed  a 
couple  of  hours  or  more  upon  this  slope  which  was 
steep.  Zurbriggen  and  I  could  have  moved  much 
faster  had  we  been  alone,  but  I  did  not  think  it 
fair  to  leave  Clark  behind,  as  he  was  particularly 
eager  to  climb  this  mountain.  Besides,  he  had 
done  all  the  hard  work  in  bringing  up  the  pro- 
visions and  equipment  to  the  Ball  Hut  on  pack- 
horses  from  the  Hermitage — a  long  and  dreary 
march. 
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Soon  we  reached  the  spot  where,  on  our  previous 
attempt,  we  had  thought  ourselves  cut  off,  owing 
to  the  crest  of  the  arfite  being  here  broken  clean 
through,  the  farther  portion  forming  a  perpen- 
dicular wall  of  ice,  while  the  lower  portion  on 
which  we  stood  was  hedged  by  difficulties  on 
either  side. 

Everything  was  completely  changed  since  our 
last  visit.  Several  new  crevasses  had  opened,  and 
large  blocks  of  ice  had  broken  off  from  the  crest 
of  the  upper  portion  of  the  arfite.  In  fact  we 
scarcely  recognised  the  place,  so  greatly  had  it 
changed.  Great  masses  of  rock  and  ice  were 
strewn  across  the  very  path  that  we  had  pre- 
viously followed,  while  chasms  that  had  split  open 
during  our  absence  threatened  to  completely 
obstruct  our  passage  on  every  side.  We  were 
delayed  for  some  time,  looking  for  a  way  by  which 
to  reach  the  upper  portion  of  the  ar6te.  After 
a  little  patience  we  found  that,  by  taking  to  the 
east  face  of  the  mountain,  and  cutting  some  steps 
round  a  rather  nasty  corner,  we  could  overcome 
all  these  difficulties. 

At  length  we  stood  on  the  further  side  of  the 
gap  upon  the  final  ridge  that  led  straight  to  the 
summit.  The  ar6te  is  much  steeper  here,  and  we 
found  it  necessary  to  cut  steps  at  frequent  intervals 
to  insure  safety,  because  the  short  nails  in  Clark's 
boots  were  insufficient  to  gain  a  firm  grip  of  the 
ice,  which  was  very  much  harder  than  that  which 
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we  had  crossed  below.  Had  we  all  been  provided 
with  crampons,  I  think  it  more  than  likely  that 
we  should  have  been  able  to  surmount  this  ridge 
without  the  additional  exertion  of  step-cutting. 

Following  up  the  ridge  a  little  further  we  came 
upon  a  second  break,  in  the  shape  of  a  crevasse 
crossing  the  arfite.  Here,  on  the  previous  occa- 
sion, we  had  been  overtaken  by  mists,  and  had 
attempted  to  keep  to  the  right,  hoping  thus  to 
reach  Tasman  without  ascending  the  Silberhorn 
at  all.  We  had  a  vivid  recollection  that  this 
traverse  of  the  face  had  then  turned  out  to  be  so 
dangerous  as  to  force  us  to  retrace  our  steps.  It 
seemed,  therefore,  advisable,  after  this  experience, 
to  cross  over  to  the  south-west  side,  and  make 
our  way  back  to  the  crest  of  our  arfite,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  interruption  formed  by  the 
crevasse,  and  follow  it  straight  to  the  summit 
of  the  Silberhorn. 

We  had  the  Linda  Glacier  directly  below  us. 
Zurbriggen  was  above  me,  hard  at  work  cutting 
steps,  while  Clark  was  below.  The  hard  snow, 
intermingled  with  ice,  was  so  steep  that  good  steps 
were  necessary.  The  tracks  that  we  had  made 
on  the  occasion  of  our  previous  attempt  were  quite 
effaced.  We  proceeded  towards  our  summit,  which . 
appeared  quite  close  to  us,  but  were  unable  to  move 
quickly,  as,  step  by  step,  each  foothold  had  to  be 
well  hollowed  out,  so  that  we  should  be  able  to 
count  upon  finding  footholds  ready  on  our  return. 
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First  Zurbriggen  cut  them,  then  I  enlarged  and 
deepened  them.  They  proved  of  the  greatest  ser- 
vice to  us,  as  was  shown  by  subsequent  events. 

Presently  we  were  abreast  of  the  spot  where 
we  had  turned  back  on  our  previous  attempt.  As 
the  reader  may  remember,  I  had  cut  a  notch  in 
the  crest  of  the  arfite  before  the  starting  down,  to 
indicate  the  exact  spot  we  had  reached.  Though 
the  steps  we  had  cut  that  day  were  now  com- 
pletely filled  with  the  fresh  snow,  we  were  able 
to  discern  the  notch,  and  I  noticed  that  it  was 
much  farther  below  our  peak  than  I  had  at  the 
time  supposed. 

It  was  now  9.20  a.m.,  so  that  we  were  consider- 
ably in  advance  of  our  previous  time,  for  I  think  it 
was  about  11  a.m.  that  we  had  turned  on  that 
occasion. 

The  gain  of  nearly  two  hours  was  due  to  our 
crampons,  as  before  we  had  cut  steps  all  the  way 
up,  from  the  last  rock  to  where  we  now  stood. 
We  had  been  so  absorbed  in  climbing  that  we  had 
not  noticed  the  change  that  was  gradually  taking 
place  in  the  weather,  and  it  was  not  till  we  had 
succeeded  in  gaining  the  summit  of  the  Silberhorn 
that  we  were  startled  by  the  discovery  that  a 
strong  wind  was  blowing. 

We  were  greatly  disgusted  at  the  turn  the 
weather  had  taken ;  the  more  so  when,  to  our  dis- 
may, we  noticed  that  the  wind  had  gone  round  to 
the  north-west.     Light,  filmy  clouds  were  rapidly 
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gathering  up  from  the  valleys  on  all  sides,  forming 
themselves  into  banks,  and  at  times  enveloping 
us  in  light  mist.  The  wind  blew  with  such 
violence  that  it  was  already  difficult  to  keep 
one's  feet.  I  tried  to  make  Zurbriggen  hear  me, 
but  the  words  seemed  literally  blown  away  as 
they  left  my  lips.  Before  me  towered  up  the  great 
peak  of  Mount  Tasman,  much  higher  and  further, 
away  than  we  had  thought  it  would  be — so  much 
so  indeed  that  we  felt  quite  disheartened  at  the 
distance  which  seemed  to  separate  us  from  the 
object  on  which  our  hopes  were  centred. 

It  was  10.30,  so  that  it  had  only  taken  us 
four  hours  and  a  half  to  ascend  the  snow  ar6te 
from  the  spot  where  we  had  breakfasted.  I  think 
this  was  excellent  time,  considering  the  difficulty 
and  steepness  of  our  route. 

Zurbriggen  and  I  held  a  consultation  as  to 
what  we  had  best  do — whether  to  continue  on  or 
to  turn  back  at  once.  A  lively  recollection  was  in 
our  minds  of  the  difficulties  and  dangers  expe- 
rienced during  our  partial  ascent  on  the  last 
occasion,  when  the  wind  had  blown  with  such 
overwhelming  force  that  we  had  been  compelled 
literally  to  cling  for  our  lives  to  the  icy  mountain- 
side to  escape  being  blown  away  altogether. 

The  solid  rock  always  gives  the  Alpine  climber  a 
certain  deep  sense  of  security  ;  he  feels  that  under 
his  feet  is  the  profound  solidity  of  the  everlasting 
hills — that  with   his   hands   he    grasps   the   solid 
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masonry  of  the  mountain-side.  But  where,  in  the 
wastes  of  shifting  snow  and  the  blue  chasms  of 
deceptive  ice,  can  he  place  his  trust  for  one 
moment,  when  the  mere  action  of  sun  or  frost 
changes  each  night  and  each  day  the  very  basis  of 
his  progress  ? 

As  we  stood  thus  debating  as  to  the  better  course 
to  pursue,  we  observed  that  between  the  spot 
where  we  stood  and  Mount  Tasman,  there  was 
a  deep  depression,  forming  a  distinct  saddle. 
This  is  much  more  marked  in  reality  than  ap- 
peared from  the  main  valley,  where  it  had  looked 
to  us  as  if  the  arfite  that  leads  from  the  summit  of 
the  Silberhorn,  continued  to  mount  uninterruptedly 
to  the  topmost  peak  of  Mount  Tasman.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  we  now  found  ourselves  upon  a 
separate  and  distinct  peak.  It  would,  therefore, 
be  necessary  to  descend  some  little  way  before 
starting  the  final  climb  up  Mount  Tasman,  which 
appeared  to  be  more  precipitous  than  anything  we 
had  yet  ascended.  We  noticed  also  that  it  was 
all  intersected  by  crevasses  on  the  lower  part,  and 
we  calculated  that  there  would  be  at  least  three 
hours'  hard  work  before  reaching  the  summit. 

We  at  last  decided  to  proceed  a  little  distance, 
as  far  as  the  base  of  the  final  ascent.  To  do  this 
we  were  obliged  to  descend  some  wTay  down 
the  face  of  the  mountain  towards  the  Balfour 
Glacier,  and  then  by  skirting  diagonal^  across 
the  western  face  of  the  Silberhorn,  to  pass  again 
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the  col  between  the  two  mountains  from  below. 
It  was  not  possible  to  follow  the  ar6te  direct  down 
to  the  saddle  from  the  spot  where  we  stood,  as  its 
continuity  was  interrupted  by  a  vast  fissure. 

After  going  down  some  little  way  we  succeeded 
in  getting  across  without  much  difficulty,  and 
reached  the  saddle  between  the  two  peaks  and  the 
face  of  the  final  ar6te  of  Mount  Tasman  by  a 
little  past  11  a.m. 

This  was  •  just  about  the  hour  when,  on  our 
former  attempt,  we  had  turned  back,  and  we  could 
not  help  remarking  that  the  weather  was  now 
really  quite  as  bad  as  it  had  been  then.  We  were 
no  doubt  protected,  to  a  certain  extent,  from  the 
the  full  blast  of  the  wind,  as  it  came  from  the 
north-west,  and  we  were  on  the  south  side  of  the 
mountain.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  eddies 
whirled  round  us  from  every  side  with  such 
violence  that  it  seemed  as  if  it  was  really  blowing 
from  all  quarters  of  the  compass  simultaneously. 

We  again  stopped  for  a  few  moments  to  discuss 
the  situation.  The  gale  was  blowing  white,  fleecy 
clouds  round  and  past  us,  so  that  at  one  moment 
we  were  in  the  midst  of  a  thick  mist  and  at  another 
the  sun  would  shine  out,  even  showing  us  at  times 
a  glimpse  of  our  peak. 

It  seemed  a  pity  to  turn  back  when  we  were 
so  near  the  object  we  had  been  striving  after  for 
several  weeks.  Zurbriggen  would  not  give  an 
opinion  one  way  or  the  other,  and  said  that  he 
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would  leave  the  matter  entirely  for  me  to  decide, 
so  after  a  few  moments'  consideration  I  gave  the 
word  for  the  advance.  We  first  took  the  precau- 
tion of  burying  our  one  rucksac  in  a  little  hollow 
we  dug  in  the  snow,  in  order  to  avoid  being 
needlessly  encumbered  with  it  on  this  last  climb. 
I  asked  Clark  if  he  would  not  prefer  to  stay  here 
till  our  return,  but  as  he  said  that  this  would  be 
a  great  disappointment  to  him,  I  decided  to  take 
him  along  with  us.  Zurbriggen  thought  it  would 
be  more  prudent  to  change  the  order  of  our  march. 
We,  therefore,  re-roped  ourselves,  putting  Clark  in 
the  middle,  so  as  to  have  him  between  us  in  case 
of  a  slip. 

Zurbriggen  proceeded  to  cut  steps  up  an  almost 
vertical  wall  of  ice  some  twenty  feet  in  height  that 
led  to  the  arfite.  By  getting  up  this  we  thought 
that  we  should  be  able  to  avoid  the  broken  mass 
to  our  left,  which  was  full  of  crevasses. 

Zurbriggen  worked  in  magnificent  style.  The 
ice  rattled  sharply  down  on  our  heads,  cutting  our 
hands  and  faces  with  its  edges.  I  spent  as  much 
time  as  possible  in  enlarging  the  steps,  alwa}'s 
keeping  in  view  the  descent.  For  the  moment 
we  were  sheltered  from  the  wind,  but  we  could 
hear  it  whistling  far  up  above  us  over  the  crest  of 
the  arete,  and  could  perceive  the  sandy  snow 
whirled  round  in  little  eddies.  It  took  no  less 
than  half  an  hour  of  hard  work  before  Zurbriggen 
succeeded  in  planting  his  ice-axe  upon  the  edge 
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of  the  comparatively  sharp  n6v6  of  the  ar6te  above 
him. 

Soon  we  were  all  upon  the  ridge,  and  the  wind 
came  rushing  round  the  sides  of  the  mountain 
with  great  force.  At  times  it  seemed  to  rush  upon 
us  with  a  sort  of  personal  and  fiendish  animosity, 
singling  out  one  of  our  number  for  its  attack,  and 
even  forcing  us  to  kneel  down  and  cling  with  our 
ice-axes  to  the  snow,  lest  we  might  be  torn  from 
our  foothold  and  hurled  headlong  into  the  valley 
below.  The  mist  totally  enveloped  us,  adding 
perplexity  to  our  difficulties.  Moreover,  the  work 
of  getting  up  this  last  ice  wall  had  somewhat  tired 
us. 

We  were  now  on  the  west  side,  Zurbriggen 
ahead,  cutting  steps  as  fast  as  he  could,  and  I 
doing  my  best  to  enlarge  them  as  I  followed.  The 
wind  was  blowing  volumes  of  fine  snow  close  along 
the  surface  of  the  ar6te,  filling  everjr  cavity  and 
leaving  a  surface  as  smooth  as  a  sandy  beach  at 
ebb-tide.  I  feared  that  the  holes  we  so  laboriously- 
hollowed  out  would  be  filled  up  by  the  time  we 
started  to  come  down  again,  but  we  thought  that 
at  all  events  the  larger  we  cut  them  the  better 
would  be  our  chance  of  finding  them  again. 

We  continued  in  this  way  steadily  making  for 
the  peak,  and  so  absorbed  in  our  work  that  when 
the  summit  suddenly  loomed  up  before  us,  not  more 
than  twenty  yards  from  where  we  stood,  we  were 
taken  by  surprise.      We  had  arrived  far  sooner 
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than  we  had  expected.  In  this  misty  weather, 
when  half  the  time  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen 
and  the  other  half  only  occasional  peeps  through 
a  rent  in  the  cloud,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  judge 
distances,  or  to  calculate  difficulties  ahead  of  one. 

The  summit  of  the  mountain  itself  was  quite 
different  in  form  from  what  I  had  been  led  to 
expect  by  viewing  it  from  below.  I  thought  it 
would  turn  out  to  be  a  sharp  conical  peak  of  ice 
or  snow,  but  found  that  there  was  really  a  com- 
paratively large  plateau  on  the  top,  triangular  in 
form,  and  upon  which  it  would  have  been  quite 
possible  to  pitch  a  couple  of  tents.  The  wind  blew 
so  hard,  and  drove  the  snow  writh  such  force  in 
our  faces,  that  we  could  not  even  see,  while  our 
goggles  got  so  coated  with  ice  that  we  had  to 
take  them  off. 

Luckily,  as  we  stood  thus,  clinging  to  the 
summit,  there  was  a  break  in  the  clouds,  and  for 
a  few  moments  the  sun  shone  forth.  During  this 
short  interval  we  were  able  to  look  down  upon  the 
south  ar6te  and  see  as  far  as  Mount  Lendenfeldt. 
We  also  had  a  rapid  view  of  the  west  coast  side 
down  the  Balfour  Glacier  and  the  Fox  Glacier. 
The  clouds,  however,  soon  closed  up,  and  we  were 
again  enveloped  in  dense  mist. 

If  it  were  only  possible  to  gain  the  ar6te  which 
leads  from  Mount  Lendenfeldt  to  where  we  stood, 
it  would  prove  both  an  easier  and  a  safer  method 
of  reaching  the  summit  than  the  route  by  which 
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we  had  come.  Great  and  perhaps  insurmountable 
difficulties,  however,  would  lie  in  the  way  of 
gaining  this  ar6te,  which  would  practically  involve 
the  ascent  of  Mount  Lendenfeldt  by  its  east  face. 
This  would  be  not  only  a  difficult  but  also  a 
dangerous  climb,  though,  I  believe,  perfectly 
possible.  It  would  be  not  unlike  Mr.  Norman 
Neruda's  Swiss  ascent  of  the  Lyskamm  by  its  face ; 
but  would  be,  possibly,  more  dangerous,  owing  to 
the  great  activity  of  the  New  Zealand  glaciers 
and  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  weather;  it  would 
not  do  to  be  caught  in  a  storm  on  such  a  face. 

It  was  with  a  certain  sense  of  disappointment 
that  we  realised  that  so  brief  a  glimpse  of  water 
and  sunlight  was  to  be  the  sole  reward  for  our  long 
and  laborious  climb.  It  scarcely  compensated  in 
our  eyes  for  the  cold  and  fatigue  we  had  endured, 
and  it  was  without  regret,  as  without  satisfaction, 
that  we  turned  to  commence  the  perilous  descent 
through  the  hurricane  which  roared  around  the 
peak.  It  was  bitterly  cold,  and  the  weather  seemed 
to  be  getting  worse  and  worse. 

We  started  down  the  mountain  in  the  following 
order — I  came  first,  then  Clark,  and  Zurbriggen 
brought  up  the  rear,  acting  as  an  anchor  for  the 
party  in  case  of  any  slip  occurring.  As  I  had 
expected  in  coming  up,  the  wind  had  filled  up 
almost  all  our  steps  with  fine,  powdery  snow,  so 
that  as  I  came  down  I  had  to  stop  and  hollow  out 
each  one   anew.     So  quickly  did  the    snow  drift 
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into  them  that  even  after  I  had  hollowed  them 
out  Zurbriggen  had  to  do  it  all  over  again  for 
himself  as  he  followed  on  down  behind  Clark. 

We  had  to  use  the  utmost  precaution  not  to  let 
the  wind  overbalance  us,  as  we  could  never  exactly 
reckon  from  which  side  it  would  blow.  It  would 
come  round,  sometimes  on  the  east  and  some- 
times on  the  west  side  of  the  arfite,  striking  us 
with  such  violence  that  we  had,  for  a  time,  to 
stop  and  wait  till  the  gust  passed. 

Our  clothes,  beards,  and  hair  became  hung  with 
icicles,  while  the  rope  between  us  was  covered  with 
ice  and  rigid,  like  an  iron  bar ;  the  mist  was  so 
thick  that  at  times  it  was  impossible  to  see  each 
other. 

Between  the  great  gusts  we  proceeded  down  as 
quickly  as  we  could,  and  soon  reached  the  spot 
where  Zurbriggen  had  cut  steps  up  the  ice  wall, 
beyond  the  place  where  we  had  buried  our  rucksac. 
We  got  down  the  wall  without  accident,  thanks  to 
the  large  steps  and  to  the  firm  hold  our  crampons 
took  of  the  hard  ice.  I  feel  quite  convinced  that 
a  party  without  these  invaluable  adjuncts  would 
never  have  succeeded  in  pushing  on  in  face  of  the 
storm  as  we  had  done  ;  and  I  even  think  that  I  am 
right  in  saying  that  without  them  the  descent  that 
we  now  had  to  face  from  the  top  of  the  Silberhorn 
would  have  been  almost  impossible,  so  exposed  was 
the  mountain  face  to  the  fury  of  the  wind. 

We   regained  the  rucksac  that  we  had   buried 
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in  the  snow,  and  taking  from  it  the  bottle  of 
wine  that  Zurbriggen  had  brought  to  drink  upon 
the  summit,  we  drained  its  contents.  Alas ! 
the  weather  had  not  been  such  that  he  could 
smoke  his  regulation  half  cigar  on  the  peak !  He 
regretted  this  very  much,  and  kept  grumbling 
about  it,  on  and  off,  as  we  were  coming  down. 
The  wine  put  new  life  into  us,  and  Clark,  having 
shouldered  the  now  empty  riicksac,  we  turned  our 
steps  towards  the  Silberhorn. 

When  we  reached  the  last  point  of  the  dip  that 
divides  these  two  mountains  I  stopped  for  a 
moment  and  tried  to  take  a  photograph  of  Zur- 
briggen on  the  arfite.  The  result  was  curious,  as  I 
afterwards  found  out  when  I  came  to  develop  the 
plate,  for  the  mists  were  so  thick  that,  though  he 
appeared  quite  plainly,  he  looked  as  if  he  were 
suspended  in  mid-air,  the  white  snow  merging 
into  clouds,  and  making  one  even  background  of 
white ! 

From  this  point  we  managed  to  gain  the  Silber- 
horn without  any  serious  difficulty;  but  once  on  the 
peak,  we  found  that  the  tempest  had  increased 
rather  than  diminished,  and  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  stand  upright. 

I  therefore  at  once  commenced  the  descent. 
We  still  kept  the  same  order  as  in  coming  down 
from  the  top  of  Tasman ;  and  again  I  hollowed 
out  the  footsteps  that  had  been  filled  with 
powdery  snow.     Our    situation   was  very  critical 
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just  here,  and  it  was  not  till  we  got  to  the  place 
where  we  had  before  crossed  from  the  west  to  the 
east  side  of  the  ar6te,  that  we  began  to  get  a  little 
under  the  shelter  of  the  great  mass  of  Tasman. 
There  was,  as  will  be  remembered,  a  huge  crevasse 
here,  which  we  crossed.  When  coming  up  in  the 
morning  we  had  cut  steps  all  round  the  corner, 
and  now,  in  descending,  I  made  Clark  approach 
near  to  me,  telling  him  to  let  me  have  the  rope 
free,  in  case  I  should  wish  to  jump.  I  took  one 
step  further  on  to  the  solid  ice,  and  as  the  bridge 
appeared  very  frail  prepared  to  jump  across  rather 
than  trust  myself  on  it;  it  had  changed  slightly 
since  the  morning,  the  crevasses,  judging  from 
their  appearance,  having  widened. 

All  went  well  up  to  the  moment  when  I  jumped; 
then  Clark  unfortunately  twitched  the  rope,  and 
landed  me  on  the  centre  of  the  frail  bridge  !  As 
I  landed  I  heard  a  very  ominous  creak,  and  knew 
that  it  must  fall  with  me,  so  I  shouted  to  warn 
Zurbriggen,  who  was  round  the  corner,  on  the 
south-west  side  of  the  arete,  and  therefore  out 
of  sight.  The  whole  structure  gave  way  beneath 
me  with  a  tremendous  crash  !  I  fell  about  ten 
feet  before  I  felt  the  rope  pulling  me  up.  Some 
large  blocks  of  ice  came  down  with  me,  and  as  I 
was  suddenly  brought  to  rest  by  the  rope,  they 
struck  me  violently  on  the  side  of  my  head  and 
shoulders.  I  thought  I  should  be  suffocated  by 
the   strain   from   the   rope,    as    it   pressed   round 
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my  chest.  I,  however,  managed  to  hold  up 
my  ice-axe,  and  after  a  few  moments  regained 
my  senses,  and  felt  that  the  rope  was  being 
held  tightly  from  above.  I  wedged  my  back 
against  one  side  of  the  crevasse,  and  pushed 
against  the  opposite  side  with  my  feet,  to  steady 
myself.  I  then  cut  two  notches,  one  on  each 
side,  so  that  I  could  stand  in  them.  I  thus 
eased  the  strain  on  the  rope,  and  the  crevasse 
being  narrow  I  was  able  to  work  my  way  to  the 
arete  a  little  higher  up. 

I  here  untied  myself,  for  I  knew  that  Zurbriggen 
and  Clark  were  too  badly  situated  to  help  me 
much ;  I  called  to  them  to  get  round  the 
crevasse  as  best  they  could.  There  I  got  out  of 
my  own  difficulties  fairly  easily,  more  especially 
as  I  had  still  the  assistance  of  my  crampons. 

When  I  had  regained  the  surface  I  found  a 
small  place,  fairly  sheltered  from  the  wind,  where 
I  could  sit  down  and  regain  my  breath  after 
events  which  had  been  sudden  enough  to  deprive 
me  of  it.  My  head  was  very  painful  from  the 
knock  I  had  received,  and  I  found  out  after- 
wards I  had  a  big  blue  mark  round  my  body, 
where  the  rope  cut  into  me  as  I  was  jerked 
up. 

The  others  soon  joined  me.  They  had  had 
some  little  difficulty  in  turning  the  corner,  as 
some  further  steps  had  to  be  cut,  the  whole  of 
the   bridge   having  been   destroyed  where   I   had 
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jumped,  and  Zurbriggen  not  wishing  to  let  Clark 
risk  trying  it. 

We  had  a  small  amount  of  brandy  left  in  one 
of  the  flasks,  which  I  consumed,  and,  as  the 
weather  seemed  to  be  getting  worse  and  worse, 
we  hurried  on,  determined  to  get  down  as  soon 
as  possible,  off  this  inhospitable  ar6te. 

It  was  snowing  and  blowing  so  furiously  that 
it  was  all  I  could  do  to  follow  the  tracks  where 
we  had  come  up  in  the  morning.  It  was  so 
thick  that  I  could  not  even  see  Clark,  who  was 
behind  me  on  the  rope,  and  we  frequently  had  to 
wander  about  searching  for  our  route.  It  is  im- 
possible really  to  lose  one's  way  on  an  ar6te  of  this 
kind,  for  by  going  too  much  to  the  right  or  to 
the  left  one  gets  to  impossible  precipices.  It 
required  some  patience,  however,  and,  as  I  was 
both  tired  and  hurt,  this  last  descent  tried  me 
much. 

Presently  we  reached  the  spot  where  we  had 
experienced  some  difficulty  in  finding  our  way 
through  the  seracs  and  crevasses  on  coming  up. 
Here  we  were  stopped  for  a  short  time,  but 
found  a  passage,  more  by  chance  than  by  skill, 
because,  as  I  have  said,  it  was  impossible  to  see 
anything.  I  shall  never  quite  understand  how  we 
found  our  way,  for  we  passed  it  before  we  quite 
realised  where  we  were. 

It  was  not  till  half-past  four  that  we  came 
in   sight   of   the   last   of   the    small   rocks,   which 
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we  knew  was  the  end  of  the  arfite.  The 
weather  lifted  a  little,  and  we  were  correspond- 
ingly elated.  In  a  few  minutes  wre  were  on  the 
rocks,  and  stopped  to  take  off  our  crampons,  as 
the  snow  was  getting  soft  and  fonning  snow- 
balls in  them.  At  the  same  time  Zurbriggen 
unscrewed  the  long  nails  in  Clark's  boots. 
Here  we  rearranged  our  order  of  march,  Zur- 
briggen going  on  ahead,  and  I  bringing  up  the 
rear,  for  as  it  was  no  longer  so  steep  it  was  not 
necessary  for  any  one  to  act  as  anchor,  and  as 
there  were  many  crevasses  to  be  crossed  it  was 
best  that  the  guide  should  be  in  front,  so  that 
he  should  know  more  about  the  passing  of  them 
and  their  condition  on  another  journey. 

The  wreather  continued  clearing,  and  by  the 
time  we  had  threaded  our  way  through  the  cre- 
vasses and  seracs  to  the  snow-basin  of  the  Hoch- 
stetter  Glacier  it  was  almost  bright.  The  snow 
was  very  soft,  which  proved  a  great  hindrance  to 
our  advance,  as  we  sank  in  at  every  step  up  almost 
to  our  waists.  The  result  was  that  we  had  great 
difficulty  with  one  or  two  of  the  crevasses. 

Towards  six  in  the  evening  we  had  crossed  this 
weary  plain,  and  reached  the  last  of  the  rocks 
of  Glacier  Dome.  We  turned  round,  and,  looking 
at  the  view,  could  even  see  the  peak  of  Mount 
Tasman,  though  great  clouds  were  still  hurrying 
over  it  at  times,  and  the  gale  appeared  to 
continue    there    unabated.     The    beams    of    the 
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setting  sun  were  just  visible  through  the 
clouds. 

From  the  Dome  we  reached  our  tent  in  about 
half  an  hour,  the  only  accident  being  a  small 
avalanche  of  stones,  started  by  Clark  on  the  last 
rock.  They  came  down  in  the  direction  of  Zur- 
briggen's  head,  and  I  called  to  him  to  look  out. 
He  succeeded  in  dodging  them,  but  they  grazed 
his  knuckles,  and  took  the  skin  off  them.  This 
did  not  please  him  at  all ;  in  fact,  he  con- 
tinued growling  over  the  incident  till  we  reached 
camp.  The  time  occupied  by  the  ascent  and 
descent  was  sixteen  hours,  out  of  wrhich  we  were 
fourteen  and  a  half  upon  the  road.  The  work 
of  the  day  had  been  very  fatiguing,  as  we  had 
been  nearly  the  whole  time  step-cutting ;  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  stones  between  our  camp  and 
Glacier  Dome,  and  the  one  little  island  of  rock 
at  the  end  of  the  Silberhorn  arfite,  we  did  not 
touch  a  rock  the  whole  day.  Zurbriggen  said 
that  he  had  never  known  such  toilsome  snow  or 
ice  in  Switzerland,  or  any  ascent  like  this  one,  for 
almost  6,000  feet  on  an  ice  arfite. 

We  at  once  made  ourselves  some  tea,  and, 
after  a  good  supper,  fastened  down  the  back  of 
the  tent,  crept  into  our  sleeping-bags,  and  dropped 
off  to  sleep.  Although  the  day  had  not  been  such 
that  we  could  see  anything,  we  had  at  least  suc- 
ceeded in  accomplishing  our  object,  and  had  made 
the  first  ascent  of  the  second  highest  mountain 
of  New  Zealand. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

"  — even-  side  my  glance  was  bent 
O'er  the  grandeur  and  the  beauty  lavished  through  the  whole 

ascent. 
Ledge  by  ledge,  out  broke  new  marvels,  now  minute  and  now 
immense." 

Robert  Browning. 

|AKLY  on  the  morning  of 
the  6th  we  found  ourselves 
driven  from  the  tent  by  the 
heat,  the  sun's  rays  pene- 
trating through  the  canvas 
and  making  the  inside  like 
an  oven.  Our  provisions 
were  all  gone,  so  I  told 
Zurbriggen  and  Clark  to  go 
down  to  the  Ball  Hut  and 
procure  a  fresh  supply,  and 
to  come  up  early  the  next  morning.  I  decided 
to  stay  meanwhile  at  the  bivouac,  to  have 
a  chance  of  writing  up  my  journal,  which 
I  had  not  had  time  to  do  for  the  last  few 
days,  and  to  take  sketches  and  observations  of 
the  surrounding  ranges,  which  might  enable  me 
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to  correct  some  of  the  errors  in  the  map.  Our 
effects,  which  had  been  drenched  from  the  pre- 
vious day's  ascent  of  Mount  Tasman,  had  also 
to  be  dried.  There  was  still  plenty  of  spirits  of 
wine  to  use  in  the  Kussian  furnace,  so  I  should 
not  lack  a  warm  drink,  and  I  found  some  biscuits 
and  tea  tabloids — not  very  substantial  fare,  but 
still,  I  thought,  sufficient  to  tide  me  over  till 
next  morning.  About  ten  o'clock  my  companions 
left  me,  and  I  watched  them  for  some  time 
threading  their  way  down  between  the  great 
couloirs  which  seam  the  sides  of  the  mountain, 
saying  to  myself,  in  an  envious  way,  as  they 
gradually  disappeared,  "  They  will  have  mutton 
in  a  few  hours  !  " 

The  day  was  a  beautiful  one,  and  I  took 
several  photographs  of  the  surrounding  ranges 
and  speculated  as  to  what  would  be  the  most 
feasible  route  up  Mount  Haidinger.  It  seemed 
to  me  impossible  to  gain  the  ar£te  from  the 
Freshfield  Glacier,  so  that  the  only  route  that 
lay  open  to  us  from  this  side  would  be  to  climb 
Haast,  and  from  there  descend  to  the  saddle 
between  Haast  and  Haidinger,  and  then  follow 
the  long  ar6te  (that  from  here  looked  extremely 
sharp)  to  the  summit.  The  wind  now  changed, 
and  I  occupied  myself  in  turning  the  tent  round 
so  that  the  opening  would  be  sheltered ;  having 
first  thoroughly  dried  it  inside.  I  secured  one 
of   the  mackintosh  sheets  over  the  roof,  to  cover 
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the  holes  that  had  been  fra3-ed  in  it  on  our 
first  night  at  the  bivouac,  when  we  had  attempted 
Tasman  and  failed.  I  also  built  a  more  solid 
platfonn  with  stones  for  it,  and  a  wall  of  stones 
at  one  end  as  a  protection  against  the  wind. 
Towards  evening  the  mists  began  to  rise,  and  the 
weather  looked  threatening. 

I  went  out  and  got  a  fresh  supply  of  water — an 
operation  involving  over  an  hour's  work — as  it  was 
necessary  to  cross  a  steep  ice  slope,  on  which  we 
had  cut  large  steps,  and  after  gaining  a  small 
glacier  to  lay  down  flat  on  one's  face  on  the  edge 
of  a  crevasse  to  collect  water  that  slowly  trickled 
from  an  icicle. 

After  securing  a  couple  of  bottles  of  this  water 
I  turned  to  come  back,  but  the  mists  had  gathered 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  impossible  to  see 
more  than  a  few  feet  to  the  front,  and  I  found  that 
it  was  going  to  be  a  difficult  operation  to  find  the 
tent  again.  It  was  already  dusk,  and  I  knew  by 
the  fitful  blasts  that  wThistled  suddenly  round  the 
rocks  that  the  night  would  be  a  wild  and  stoiiny 
one  indeed.  Moreover,  the  barometer  had  dropped 
very  rapidly  during  the  afternoon — an  almost  sure 
sign  that  the  terrible  nor'-wester  was  about  to 
blow.  The  prospect  of  a  night  out  did  not  please 
me  under  these  circumstances,  so  I  built  a  small 
cairn  of  stones  at  the  edge  where  the  stone  slope 
met  the  ice,  and  started  out  in  what  I  thought  to 
be  the  right  direction,  making  small  landmarks  by 
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occasionally  piling  up  a  few  stones,  so  that  I  could 
find  my  way  back  to  the  cairn,  which  I  knew  to 
be  only  about  ten  or  fifteen  minutes'  scramble  over 
loose  stones  to  the  tent,  if  I  went  wrong,  and  then 
start  afresh.  I  found  this  hunt  most  exciting, 
perhaps  too  much  so  for  enjoyment,  for  the 
prospect  of  a  night  out  in  the  cold  storm  with  no 
covering  or  shelter,  and  only  two  bottles  of  glacier 
water  to  drink  wras  far  from  pleasant.  I  wandered 
about  for  nearly  half  an  hour,  and  then  lost  myself 
entirely,  and  could  not  even  find  my  original  point 
of  departure,  nor  any  of  my  landmarks.  I  was  on 
the  very  point  of  giving  up  the  search  as  hopeless, 
and  of  resigning  myself  to  the  cheerless  prospect 
of  a  night  in  the  open.  That  a  sane  man  in 
possession  of  his  faculties,  mental  as  well  as 
physical,  should  sleep  out  of  doors  in  the  rain 
within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  his  own  tent  was, 
I  felt,  an  incident  too  ridiculous  not  to  be  carefully 
kept  from  the  rest  of  the  world  and  I  felt  grateful 
to  the  solitude  which  made  this  possible.  As  I 
pondered  on  these  not  very  consoling  aspects  of 
my  situation,  I  suddenly  stumbled  over  an  object 
which,  on  closer  inspection,  proved  to  be  an  empty 
tin  that  had  once  contained  ox  tongues.  I  immedi- 
ately recognised  this  as  one  of  the  tins  Zurbriggen 
had  thrown  out  of  the  tent  some  days  previously, 
so  I  at  once  started  upwards,  greatly  encouraged 
and  knowing  that  the  camp  must  certainly  be 
above  me  and  not  more  than  a  few  yards  off.     In 
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two  or  three  minutes  I  found  it,  and  creeping  in 
took  off  my  wet  things,  overjoyed  at  what  then 
seemed  to  me  the  great  luxury  of  my  surround- 
ings. 

The  rain  was  already  commencing,  and  I  could 
hear  the  distant  roar  of  thunder  as  the  storm 
approached.  The  wind  rose  almost  to  a  hurri- 
cane, and  caused  the  tent  to  pull  heavily  at  its 
moorings,  while  the  sides  flapped,  making  a  noise 
similar  to  that  of  the  sails  of  a  ship  (when  she  is 
taken  aback).  I  got  up  and  leaned  my  back 
against  the  end,  holding  the  two  poles  in  my 
hands  and  trying  to  steady  the  structure, 
but  all  my  strength  seemed  as  nothing  against 
the  force  of  the  wind.  I  feared  that  the  canvas 
would  be  rent  open  so  great  was  the  strain  on  it, 
and  that  the  guy-rope  which  I  could  hear  and  even 
feel  chafing  against  a  projecting  rock  would  give 
way.  If  this  had  happened  the  tent  would  have 
been  hurled  down  the  great  couloir  that  leads  to 
the  Hochstetter  Glacier,  and  as  the  floor  of  it  was 
sewn  to  the  sides  I  should  have  been  dragged 
down  with  it,  an  unwilling  passenger  in  an  impro- 
vised balloon.  I  had  with  me  several  lengths  of 
Alpine  rope,  so  thought  I  would  venture  out  and 
supplement  the  guy-rope  with  one  of  these.  It 
was  not  an  easy  operation,  for  such  was  the  fury  of 
the  wind  that  it  was  impossible  even  to  stand 
upright  on  the  loose  stones  round  the  tent,  and  I 
was  reduced  to  crawling  along  on  hands  and  knees. 

12 
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It  was  past  10  p.m.,  and  as  dark  as  pitch,  so  that  I 
could  not  even  see  my  hands.  I  had  left  a  candle 
burning  in  one  of  the  lanterns  inside  the  tent, 
thinking  I  should  get  such  light  as  filtered  through 
the  canvas,  but  as  I  had  left  a  flap  of  the  tent 
open,  on  coming  out,  an  eddy  of  wind  must  have 
rushed  in  and  extinguished  it.  I  felt  my  way  as 
I  went,  and  before  long  found  the  guy-rope.  It 
was  as  stiff  as  a  rod  of  iron,  with  the  excessive 
tension  on  it,  but  I  managed  to  fasten  the  new 
rope  to  the  tent  poles  and  to  secure  it  round 
a  great  boulder  that  I  thought  would  surely 
be  solid  enough  to  bear  the  strain  without 
moving.  I  crept  back  to  the  tent,  drenched  to 
the  skin  by  this  adventure,  but  quite  repaid  for  my 
exertion  by  the  knowledge  that  with  this  second 
rope  nothing  could  blow  the  tent  away. 

Towards  midnight,  while  the  storm  was  at  its 
height,  I  heard  a  tremendous  rattle,  followed  by 
a  loud  crash,  and  the  rock  under  me  seemed 
shaken  to  its  very  foundations.  At  the  same  time 
I  heard  a  sharp  report  quite  near  to  me.  My  first 
idea  was  that  the  rock  was  struck  by  lightning, 
but  there  was  no  flash.  Then  the  sharp  noise 
was  repeated,  and  then  came  a  terrible  rushing 
sound.  I  at  last  realised  that  an  extensive  fall 
of  rocks  was  taking  place  down  the  couloir,  and 
that  some  of  them  had  struck  the  great  boulder 
under  which  I  lay.  The  same  thing  happened 
again  later  on,  but  fortunately  none  of  the  stones 
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fell  on  the  tent  itself,  or  on  the  guy-rope  that 
supported  it. 

I  kept  the  lantern  burning  and  sat  up  smoking 
the  whole  night,  propped  up  against  the  end  of  the 
tent  to  give  it  the  extra  weight  and  support  of  my 
body.  The  lightning  was  vivid  and  struck  near 
me  several  times,  while  the  thunder,  following 
almost  instantaneously,  seemed  to  shake  and  rend 
the  mountain  to  its  base.  Soon  after  midnight 
the  storm  gradually  abated,  passing  away  down 
the  Tasman  valley.  Towards  three  in  the  morn- 
ing the  wind  dropped,  but  the  rain  descended  in 
torrents.  The  tent,  however,  kept  quite  dry, 
owing  to  the  mackintosh  tarpaulin  that  I  had 
securely  fastened  over  it.  I  dropped  off  to  sleep 
and  did  not  wake  till  late  in  the  morning.  The 
rain  had  ceased,  but  everything  was  enveloped  in 
a  thick  mist,  so  I  determined  to  wait  till  early  in 
the  afternoon,  and  then  if  the  men  did  not  return 
to  go  down  myself  and  join  them  at  the  Ball  Hut. 

It  was  very  cold,  the  thermometer  registering 
only  40°,  while  the  barometer  was  rising,  so 
that  there  was  every  reason  to  hope  that  the 
weather  would  be  fair  later  in  the  day.  My 
surmise  proved  correct.  Towards  one  o'clock 
the  sun  began  to  penetrate  the  mists,  and  in  an 
hour  they  had  completely  vanished;  the  peaks 
gradually  emerging  one  by  one  bathed  in  the  warm 
sunlight.  I  was  glad  to  see  that  no  fresh  snow, 
worth  speaking  of,  had  fallen  on  the  high  moun- 
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tains;  the  night,  though  stormy,  had  been 
warm,  and,  as  is  usual  with  these  New  Zealand 
nor'-westers,  only  rain  had  fallen.  I  anxiously 
looked  out  for  the  men,  as  I  was  beginning  to 
feel  that  a  meal  in  company  would  be  a  pleasant 
change  after  my  lonely  imprisonment  through  the 
night. 

About  six  in  the  evening  I  heard  a  faint  jodel, 
and  I  espied,  with  the  help  of  a  small 
telescope  which  we  had  carried  up,  Zur- 
briggen  some  1,500  feet  below  me,  toiling  up  the 
slopes  towards  the  camp.  He  was  progressing 
very  fast,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  reached 
the  tent  quite  exhausted.  He  had  been  very 
anxious  through  the  night  at  the  Ball  Hut,  as 
the  stonn  had  been  terrible,  and  he  feared  that 
the  iron  roofing  would  be  torn  away.  He 
had  not  been  able  to  start  in  the  morning 
owang  to  the  density  of  the  fog,  and  as  I  had 
taken  the  map  and  compasses  with  me  he  would 
have  had  nothing  to  guide  himself  by,  and  would 
certainly  have  missed  his  way  and  wandered  about 
aimlessly  over  the  huge  expanse  of  the  great  Tas- 
man  Glacier.  Clark,  he  said,  was  following,  but 
had  been  unable  to  keep  up  with  him.  We  now 
settled  ourselves  down  and  prepared  a  grand 
supper,  consisting  of  tea  and  a  tin  of  ox  tongue, 
which  seemed  the  most  luxurious  repast  I  had 
ever  tasted.  Clark  joined  us  presently  with 
more  provisions,   and   with   another  sleeping-bag, 
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so  that  now  we  had  an  exceedingly  comfortable 
bivouac.  As  the  weather  was  very  fine  and  cold 
we  determined  to  get  some  sleep  at  once,  intend- 
ing to  make  an  early  start  next  morning  in  order 
to  climb  Haast,  and,  if  possible,  get  on  to 
Haidinger,  which  was  the  peak  I  wished  to 
ascend  next,  as  it  was  higher  and  altogether 
more  important  than  Haast. 

Towards  midnight  we  began  making  our  pre- 
parations, but  found  we  had  not  sufficient  wrater 
for  the  day  before  us.  It  was  necessary  to 
send  some  one  down  to  seek  a  fresh  supply 
before  starting.  Clark  undertook  this  task,  and 
taking  one  of  the  lanterns,  left  us  to  prepare 
our  sacs  for  the  coming  day.  We  took  with  us 
rather  more  provisions  than  usual,  as  we  foresaw 
the  possibility  of  having  to  spend  the  night  near 
the  saddle  between  Haast  and  Haidinger.  Clark 
brought  back  three  bottles  of  water  and  we  stopped 
to  make  several  bottles  of  cold  tea,  so  that  it 
was  not  till  2.15  on  the  morning  of  February  8th 
that  we  at  last  left  our  tent  on  the  Hochstetter 
Kidge  and  wended  our  way  towards  Glacier  Dome. 
The  route  had  by  this  time  grown  so  familiar  to  us 
that  we  were  able  to  reach  the  great  plateau 
writhin  about  an  hour.  We  skirted  along  the  edge, 
looking  out  for  a  good  couloir  whereby  to  gain 
the  ar6te  leading  to  Haast.  After  searching  for 
about  half  an  hour  we  decided  to  attempt  the 
second  of  the  snow  gullies  that  comes  down  from 
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the  ar6te  which  it  was  our  object  to  gain.  We 
went  up  this  for  some  distance,  but  presently  found 
that  our  path  was  cut  off  by  an  immense  bergsch- 
rund,  and  were  forced  reluctantly  to  retrace  our 
steps.  Zurbriggen  muttered  as  he  descended  that 
never  again  in  all  his  life  would  he  try  a  short  cut. 
He  always  does,  however,  and  I  must  say  that  he 
is  usually  successful.  On  this  occasion  he 
seemed  particularly  ruffled,  and  I  heard  a  never- 
ending  string  of  Italian  saints  being  volubly  re- 
proached for  the  unfortunate  occurrence.  After 
returning  to  the  edge  of  the  plateau  we  proceeded 
along  it,  intending  to  go  to  Glacier  Dome,  and  thus 
to  commence  the  arfite  from  the  very  beginning, 
but  had  not  gone  far  when  Zurbriggen  suggested 
that  we  should  try  another  small  couloir  leading  to 
the  arfite  direct,  saving  us  in  case  of  success  at 
least  an  hour's  work.  To  this  proposal  I  assented, 
so  we  set  to  work  at  once.  I  chuckled  inwardly, 
thinking,  "  Another  short  cut !  what  will  happen  if 
he  does  not  succeed  this  time?"  We  had  some 
difficulty  in  getting  over  a  great  bergschrund  by  the 
dim  lantern  light,  but  after  a  great  deal  of  cutting 
and  shoving  and  pushing  and  hauling  and  holding 
the  lantern  for  one  another,  at  last  succeeded  in 
crossing. 

It  was  but  a  little  way  further  up  to  the  arete, 
and  once  upon  it  we  wished  we  had  continued 
on  still  further  below,  and  taken  almost  any 
couloir  rather  than  the  one  we  had  come  by,  for 
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the  rocks  were  so  rotten  and  crumbled  away  so 
that  we  really  never  at  any  moment  knew  who 
of  our  party  was  firmly  placed,  nor  what  was 
likely  to  happen  next.  At  last  we  put  on  the  rope, 
and  at  the  same  time  were  able  to  extinguish  our 
lanterns,  as  the  dawn  was  just  commencing  to 
tinge  the  east  with  a  ruddy  glow.  The  rope  was 
constantly  getting  caught  between  the  crumbling 
blocks  of  stone,  and  would  at  times  dislodge 
whole  avalanches,  and  wre  greatly  feared  that 
some  of  the  falling  stones  striking  on  the  rope 
might  force  us  from  our  positions.  We  were  not 
sure  whether  it  was  safer  to  have  the  rope  or  to 
go  without  it.  About  ten  minutes  to  six  we 
stopped  for  breakfast.  We  calculated  that  we  had 
traversed  the  worst  bit  of  the  ar6te,  as  before  us 
rose  a  great  snow  ridge  leading  towards  Haast. 
We  could  just  see  the  crest  of  Mount  Haidinger, 
lighted  up  by  the  rising  sun,  and  our  hearts  rather 
failed  us  as  we  noted  what  a  great  distance  off  it 
seemed  to  be. 

After  a  very  short  halt  we  started  again,  but 
wTere  rather  disappointed  to  find  that  the  snow  arfite 
was  so  hard  that  it  was  necessary  to  cut  steps 
in  it  the  whole  way,  and  several  times  attempted 
to  go  over  on  the  Tasman  side  of  the  ridge,  where 
we  tried  the  rocks  until,  having  dislodged  some 
unusually  large  stones,  we  promptly  turned  back 
to  the  ice  as  a  slower  but  safer  method  of  progres- 
sion.    When  we  had  got  a  good  way  up  towards 
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Haast,  we  cut  across  the  face  of  the  mountain 
which  looks  towards  Haidinger,  as  Zurbriggen 
thought  that  it  might  be  possible  to  get  on  to  the 
saddle  between  the  twTo  peaks  without  ascending 
to  the  summit  of  Haast  at  all,  and  so  gain  many 
valuable  hours.  To  do  this  we  had  to  traverse  a 
number  of  couloirs,  and  the  sun,  being  now  already 
high  abo.ve  the  horizon,  had  warmed  the  mountain- 
side and  melted  the  snow,  so  that  the  stones  began 
to  fall  pretty  frequently.  We  had  to  be  very  quick, 
and  it  was  rather  an  anxious  time  till  we  reached 
a  knob  or  ridge  near  the  snow  which  promised 
to  give  security  for  a  few  minutes  while  we 
recovered  our  breath  and  looked  round  us  to  see 
what  was  next  to  be  done. 

We  saw  that  to  reach  the  Haidinger  ar6te  from 
here  we  should  have  to  traverse  a  very  steep 
snow  slope,  the  first  part  of  which  was  swept  by 
falling  stones,  the  second  part  by  great  avalanches 
of  seracs  and  ice.  Haidinger  still  looked  dis- 
couragingly  far  off,  but,  as  Zurbriggen  pointed  out, 
the  sun  was  gaining  force  with  each  minute, 
so  that  every  moment's  delay  would  increase  the 
danger  to  which  we  were  exposed  from  snow  and 
avalanches ;  we  therefore  quickly  decided  to  try 
this  unpromising  route,  and  started  at  once.  Zur- 
briggen first  cut  a  few  small  steps  to  get  across 
the  ice,  and  then  trusted  himself  to  the  soft  snow. 
I  followed  behind  with  Clark  as  best  I  could,  but 
he,  being  unused  to  this  sort  of  work,  slipped  and 
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fell,  and  dragged  a  good  deal  on  the  rope.  I  was 
alarmed  lest  he  should  drag  me  down  too,  as 
we  had  no  secure  steps  to  hold  on  by,  but  Zur- 
briggen  was  so  absorbed  in  watching  the  dangers 
from  above  that  he  did  not  notice  these  mis- 
adventures below,  and  hurried  on  still  faster. 
A  large  stone  whizzed  by  only  a  few  paces  in 
front  of  him.  From  time  to  time  he  would  have 
to  stop  and  cut  a  few  steps  across  a  patch 
of  clear  ice  that  had  been  laid  bare  bv  some 
unusually  large  boulder  having  swept  it.  These 
were  anxious  moments,  as  of  course  when  stones 
fall  on  slopes  like  these  they  are  more  likely 
to  get  into  the  deep  furrows  and  continue  down 
them  than  to  trace  out  new  paths  for  themselves. 
At  last,  after  about  twenty-five  minutes  of  this 
work,  which  seemed  to  us  more  like  a  whole 
day,  we  reached  the  snow  slope  under  the  col 
between  Haast  and  Haidinger,  and  sat  down  in 
safety  to  recover  ourselves  from  our  rapid  move- 
ments. 

We  sat  there  for  several  minutes  watching  the 
slope,  and  saw  several  large  stones  and  one  ice 
avalanche  sweep  different  parts  of  it.  We  cut  a 
niche  in  the  snow  and  left  one  of  our  riicksacs 
there,  and  then  began  mounting  on  towards  the 
arete.  A  great  bergschrund  seemed  to  block  our 
way ;  it  was  not  very  wide,  but  the  upper  lip  of 
it  was  some  ten  feet  vertically  above  us,  and 
there  was  thus   a   slightly  overhanging  ice  wall 
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of  about  that  height  to  climb  up.  Zurbriggen 
planted  his  own  ice-axe  into  it  horizontally,  and 
did  the  same  thing  higher  up  with  Clark's. 
Then,  holding  the  two  handles,  he  suggested 
that  I  would  find  this  an  excellent  ladder.  I 
crawled  up  on  to  the  lower  one  and  steadied 
myself  by  leaning  on  Zurbriggen.  Then,  very 
gradually,  I  succeeded  in  getting  on  to  the  top 
one,  and  with  a  little  help  that  I  got  by  putting 
my  foot  upon  Zurbriggen's  head  to  steady  myself, 
I  planted  my  axe  firmly  in  the  soft  snow  above  me. 
I  heard  several  remarks  below  as  to  how  long  I 
should  be  in  getting  up,  followed  by  others  in 
patois  that  I  did  not  fully  comprehend.  I  grasped, 
however,  the  fact  that  Zurbriggen  did  not  seem 
happy,  and  the  idea  flashed  across  my  mind 
that  it  must  be  owing  to  my  crampon  resting  on 
his  head;  he  had  so  carefully  sharpened  them  a 
few  days  previously  at  the  Hermitage.  I  struggled 
up  on  to  the  slope  above  me,  while  Zurbriggen,  my 
weight  removed  from  his  head,  pushed  me  as  well 
as  he  could  with  his  ice-axe  from  behind.  On 
gaining  the  slope  I  cut  a  few  steps,  and,  going  up 
two  or  three  feet,  made  myself  a  good  platform 
on  the  snow  and  hauled  up  young  Clark.  We 
next  buried  the  two  ice-axes  deep  in  the  snow, 
attached  the  rope  to  them,  and  hauled  up  Zur- 
briggen, who  was  making  some  remarks  to  the 
effect  that  the  next  time  he  climbed  with  me 
he   was   going    to    have    an    iron    helmet.      ^Ye 
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gained  the  ar6te  in  a  few  minutes,  and  then 
paused  to  gaze  at  the  marvellous  view  unfolded 
before  our  eyes.  It  was  the  first  time  we  had 
really  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  country 
that  lay  towards  the  sea — Westland  as  it  is  called. 
After  the  dull  brown  of  the  Mackenzie  country, 
and  the  rugged  rocks  and  glaciers  of  the  Alps, 
the  bright  green  of  the  west  coast  valleys  and 
the  fertile  plains  into  which  they  led  was  a  most 
refreshing  sight.  Beyond  this  lay  the  sea,  covered 
with  small  fluffy  cumulus  clouds,  glimmering  in 
the  sunlight  like  some  vast  desert  of  sand  stretch- 
ing out  towards  the  horizon  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach.  Beneath  our  feet  lay  the  great 
n6ve  at  the  head  of  the  Fox  Glacier,  which 
rolls  down  almost  to  the  coast,  while  to  our 
right  our  peak  rose  up  majestically,  sharp  as  a 
knife-edge,  with  great  precipices  on  either  side, 
and  the  long  ice  ar6te  leading  up  to  it  broken 
here  and  there  by  projecting  rocks. 

A  great  desire  then  came  over  me  to  descend 
to  this  land  that  so  fascinated  us  by  its  fertile 
aspect,  and  had  I  not  feared  that  Adamson  would 
perhaps  get  anxious  and  come  up  to  the  bivouac 
to  seek  us,  I  should  have  then  and  there  given 
up  all  idea  of  climbing  Haidinger,  and  descended 
to  the  nev6  of  the  Fox  Glacier,  and  to  the  fair 
valleys  beyond.  The  sun  beating  down  relent- 
lessly on  us,  scorching  hands  and  faces,  made  us 
long  to  reach  the  cool  and  shady  groves  of  trees 
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that  we  could  distinguish  at  no  very  great  dis- 
tance. 

We  turned  our  attention,  however,  to  the  climb 
that  was  before  us.  The  ar6te  leading  to  our  peak 
was  not  quite  as  difficult  as  it  had  appeared  from 
the  Hochstetter  bivouac.  In  places  there  were 
rocks,  but  for  the  most  part  it  was  snow,  now 
considerably  softened  by  the  sun,  and  we  found 
that  step-cutting  would  be  unnecessary,  at  any 
rate  for  the  first  part  of  the  ascent. 

We  stopped  for  some  moments  to  collect  the 
water  that  was  trickling  over  some  rocks  from 
the  melting  snow  above  and  quenched  our  thirst. 
We  then  started  again,  and  after  progressing 
some  distance  reached  a  point  where  the  arfete 
seemed  broken ;  there  was  a  sort  of  rock  preci- 
pice here,  at  the  top  of  which  our  ridge  continued. 
The  rocks  on  either  side  were  too  steep  and 
rotten  to  climb,  but  we  found  a  small  couloir  of 
ice  that  it  was  possible  to  mount.  Zurbriggen 
had  to  cut  steps  up  this,  a  long  and  tedious  opera- 
tion requiring  great  care. 

The  ice  in  the  couloir  was  so  thin  that  as 
each  step  was  hollowed  out  it  laid  bare  the  rocks 
underneath.  We  had  to  use  the  greatest  pre- 
caution lest  these  steps  should  break  away  alto- 
gether, and  precipitate  us  down  a  great  precipice 
to  the  Tasman  Glacier.  At  the  top  of  the  gully 
there  was  a  slight  cornice  that  had  to  be  cut 
through  before  Zurbriggen  could  finally  reach  the 
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arfite  again.  Once  there  he  drew  us  up  after  him 
quite  easily ;  and  we  were  then  able  to  progress 
fairly  rapidly,  till  we  were  under  the  final  peak. 
As  we  went  up  the  last  slope  the  snow  became 
harder  and  harder,  and  Zurbriggen  was  again 
obliged  to  cut  steps.  About  100  feet  below  the 
summit,  we  struck  a  patch  of  blue  ice.  The  first 
intimation  I  had  of  it  was  that  Zurbriggen 
was  shaking  his  fist  apparently  in  a  great  rage, 
and  calling  down  imprecations  of  every  sort  and 
in  every  language,  on  the  mountain.  He  seemed 
to  take  this  last  obstacle  as  a  personal  insult 
to  himself.  He  is  not  fond  of  step-cutting,  and 
always  takes  rocks  in  preference  to  ice,  no  matter 
how  difficult  they  are.  At  the  present  juncture 
he  espied  not  far  off  some  rocks,  and  turning  back 
found  that  we  could  reach  them  by  a  short  traverse 
across  the  south  face  of  the  mountain.  We  had 
to  cut  a  few  steps,  but  they  were  not  in  hard  ice, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  we  were  scrambling  up  the 
last  rocks  that  led  to  the  actual  summit  of  Hai- 
dinger.  Zurbriggen,  who  was  in  front  of  me,  said 
that  he  was  going  to  detach  a  stone  that  seemed 
to  him  insecure.  He  pushed  it  over  and  down 
it  went,  dislodging  one  of  the  largest  boulders  I 
had  ever  seen  fall.  It  must  have  been  about 
the  size  of  a  small  Swiss  chalet,  and  descended 
in  tremendous  bounds,  shaking  the  mountain  to 
its  foundations,  till,  leaping  the  bergschrund,  it 
reached  the  Fox  Glacier,  shooting  out  on  to  the 
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ice.  It  remained  standing  alone  surrounded  by 
the  new  snow  far  from  the  place  where  all  the 
other  stones  that  fell  off  this  crumbling  peak  had 
piled  themselves.  A  few  more  steps,  and  at  10.20 
we  stood  on  the  summit. 

The  top  of  Haidinger  is  a  ridge,  some  100 
yards  long  and  very  sharp.  fc  The  south  end  is 
the  highest  point,  as  we  discovered  with  the 
assistance  of  a  level.  The  actual  summit  is  of 
rock,  very  much  fused  in  places,  and  blackened 
by  electric  discharges.  We  built  there  a  large 
cairn,  and  having  drunk  the  bottle  of  wine  that 
Zurbriggen  had  brought  from  the  Hermitage,  lay 
ourselves  down  full  length  in  the  sun  on  a  ledge 
of  smooth  rock,  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  our  con- 
quest. The  day  was  a  perfect  one,  not  a  breath 
of  wind  stirred,  and  the  clouds  that  we  had 
noticed  over  the  sea  were  gradually  evaporating, 
revealing  great  expanses  of  the  deep  blue  Pacific 
beneath  them.  We  could  see  Mount  Tasman 
And  the  Silberhorn  rising  behind  Haast,  and 
Mount  Cook  towered  up  behind.  Our  route  up 
Tasman  was  clearly  visible.  Beneath  us  on  the 
left  lay  the  great  Tasman  Glacier,  visible  in  its 
entire  length  of  some  eighteen  miles.  Then, 
to  the  right,  we  saw  the  Fox  and  Franz  Josef 
Glaciers,  their  spotless  neves  glittering  in  the 
bright  sunlight — a  striking  contrast  to  the  deep 
green  forest  through  which  they  thread  their  way 
to  the  sea.    These  glaciers  seem  to  have  no  surface 
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moraine  or  dirt  bands,  but  are  white  and  spotless 
down  to  their  very  snout.  Presently  one  by 
one  we  dozed  off  to  sleep,  and  it  was  not  till 
12.30  that  I  awoke.  I  took  some  photographs, 
and  then  gathering  together  our  effects  we 
roped  ourselves  together  for  the  descent.  I  came 
first,  then  Clark,  and  Zurbriggen  brought  up  the 
rear.  We  advanced  cautiously  till  we  had  passed 
the  spot  where  Zurbriggen  had  dislodged  the  great 
boulder  when  we  came  up.  This  passed,  we 
came  to  the  place  where  we  had  cut  steps  in 
the  morning,  thus  making  a  traverse  of  the  south 
side  of  the  mountain.  On  reaching  the  ar6te  we 
found  the  descent  was  more  troublesome  than  we 
had  anticipated,  the  snow  being  so  very  soft  that 
we  sank  through  to  the  ice  beneath,  and  slipped 
frequently.  We  had  to  be  extremely  cautious, 
but  wTere  able  to  progress  fairly  rapidly,  so  that 
soon  after  two  o'clock  we  reached  the  top  rocks 
that  enclose  the  small  couloir  that  had  given 
us  had  so  much  trouble  in  mounting.  As  the 
steps  had  been  considerably  spoiled  by  the  sun 
we  thought  it  more  prudent  to  unrope  ourselves. 
Zurbriggen  let  me  down  to  the  bottom,  the  rope 
just  reaching  the  whole  way.  I  untied  the  end 
that  was  round  me,  let  him  draw  it  up,  so  as  to 
let  Clark  down  in  the  same  fashion.  Then  he 
had  to  come  down  himself,  with  nobody  to  hold 
him  up.  We,  however,  had  the  lower  end  of  the 
rope,  and  this  I  twisted  round  a  rock  that  seemed 
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solid,  so  that  had  he  fallen  we  should  have  been 
able  to  hold  him  up,  though  he  probably  would 
have  hurt  himself  considerably.  Roping  our- 
selves together  again  as  before,  we  continued 
down  the  ar6te.  Presently  I  had  to  scramble 
over  a  great  rock ;  just  as  I  was  in  the  act  of 
doing  so  I  felt  it  move  slightly.  I  got  off  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  jumping  aside  told  Clark 
to  come  round  but  not  to  touch  it  as  it  was 
insecure.  I  turned  round  to  descend  a  few  steps, 
but  looking  back  I  saw  the  young  New  Zealander 
clutch  the  rock  in  his  arms  and  slide  down  it. 
Zurbriggen  was  aghast,  but  quickly  recovered  from 
his  surprise,  and  turned  one  end  of  the  rope  he 
held  in  his  hand  round  a  neighbouring  rock,  so  as 
to  hold  more  firmly  should  some  accident  happen. 
I  was  almost  directly  below  the  stone,  and  re- 
remember  getting  out  of  the  steps  and  seizing 
some  very  insecure  rocks  in  great  haste.  How- 
ever, nothing  happened,  and  our  young  porter 
turned  up  smiling.  He  did  not  in  the  least 
realise  what  danger  the  party  had  been  placed 
in  by  this  reckless  performance.  Zurbriggen, 
when  he  recovered  the  use  of  his  tongue,  made 
some  forcible  remarks.  I  was  glad  in  some  ways 
that  Clark  did  not  understand  what  he  said,  as 
he  is  a  shy  man  and  might  have  felt  em- 
barrassed. 

We    continued    rapidly   along    the   arete,   with 
no   further    incident  than   a   slip,    followed   by   a 
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fall  from  Clark.  Zurbriggen,  however,  had  him 
tightly  held  up  by  the  rope  in  less  than  a  moment. 
He  said  nothing  that  time,  but  I  could  see  him 
thinking  hard — so  hard,  in  fact,  that  his  face 
turned  red ! 

On  reaching  the  point  where  we  had  gained 
the  ar6te  in  the  morning  we  cut  down  over  the 
glacier  to  the  bergschrund  that  had  given  us  so 
much  trouble  in  the  morning.  Zurbriggen  lowered 
Clark  and  myself  down,  then  followed  himself, 
in  a  heap  mostly  and  very  rapidly.  This  part 
of  the  mountain  being  in  the  shade  the  snow 
had  hardened,  and  I  am  afraid  that  he  did  not 
find  it  quite  as  he  may  have  wished  at  the  bottom. 
I  pointed  out  to  him  that  now  the  great  slope 
before  us,  down  which  the  avalanches  had  poured 
in  the  morning,  would  be  quite  safe,  as  the  frost 
would  bind  everything  together.  He  did  not 
seem,  however,  to  be  in  a  mood  to  hear  me 
descant  upon  the  subject,  so  I  commenced  de- 
scending to  where  we  had  left  our  riicksac 
while  he  rubbed  his  arm  and  talked  in  German 
to  Clark.  This  always  relieves  him,  as  he  can 
say  whatever  he  wrants  without  hurting  any 
one's  feelings :  Clark  only  speaks  English. 

On  reaching  the  riicksac  we  sat  down  a 
few  moments  to  rest,  and  to  watch  if  the  slope 
we  were  about  to  cross  was  now  safe.  I 
took  a  photograph  of  it.  Everything  seemed 
quiet,  so  we  started  out  to  cross  to  the  Haast 
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ar6te.  Step-cutting  soon  became  necessary,  our 
track  of  the  morning  being  quite  obliterated 
in  places  by  avalanches  that  had  fallen ;  the 
snow  had  already  commenced  to  harden,  the 
air  being  extremely  cold  in  the  shade.  We 
passed  this  all  without  incident,  and  gained  the 
ar6te  of  Haast  near  where  we  had  breakfasted 
in  the  morning.  From  here  we  were  able  quickly 
to  descend  to  the  crumbling  rock  ar6te  which 
had  given  us  trouble  in  the  ascent.  It  proved  as 
bad  as  ever,  and  we  had  several  narrow  escapes. 
I  had  stones  of  various  shapes  and  sizes  showered 
on  me  from  behind,  and  could  never  count  on 
Clark  waiting  till  I  could  shelter  myself  behind 
some  rock  or  projection  before  he  followed  me 
down  the  steep  gullies.  We  kept  mostly  on 
the  Tasman  Glacier  side  of  the  ridge,  following 
nearly  exactly  our  route  of  the  morning.  By 
following  down  one  of  the  nearer  couloirs,  we  were 
able,  however,  to  shorten  the  hazardous  part,  and 
gain  the  great  plateau  without  serious  difficulty. 
The  snow  on  the  plateau  was  so  soft  that  we 
sank  in  up  to  our  waists,  and  the  journey  to 
Glacier  Dome  was  a  most  laborious  one.  It  was 
not  till  late  that  we  reached  the  Dome  and 
were  able  to  take  off  the  rope,  prior  to  our  final 
descent  to  camp. 

The  sun  was  setting  behind  Mount  Cook,  and 
the  ranges  presented  a  forbidding  aspect  as  dark- 
ness  gradually   enshrouded  them,    and  blackened 
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their  slopes,  while  the  last  rays  of  the  setting 
sun  sharply  defined  their  bold  and  menacing 
outlines.  The  whole  place  had  the  appearance 
of  some  mystical  gnomeland  wherein  one  might 
conjure  up  those  superstitious  legends  of  spirits 
or  devils  of  the  hills  which  the  native  Maori 
tribes,  in  common  with  all  races  dwelling  among 
mountainous  districts,  firmly  believe  in.  Abso- 
lute stillness  reigned,  broken  only  by  the  occa- 
sional sharp  cry-  of  the  Kea  parrots  as  they 
circled  high  above  us  in  the  air,  the  only  guar- 
dians of  this  vast  and  solitary  region.  The 
scene  was  now  rapidly  changing.  The  whole 
sky  became  illumined  wath  a  dark  crimson  flush, 
and  the  snow  mountain-caps  were  gradually 
tinged  with  red.  All  the  objects  around  us 
seemed  distorted  and  thrown  out  of  proportion 
by  this  new  light  reflected  on  us,  and  as  it 
changed  slowly  to  the  dark  grey  of  twilight  the 
mountains  seemed  to  totter  above  our  heads  as 
though  they  wrould  fall  and  crush  us  who  thus 
dared  to  violate  with  our  presence  the  stillness 
of  their  sanctuaries,  and  desecrate  with  our 
tread  the  snow-white  purity  of  their  peaks. 

We  hastened  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  last  dim 
glimmer  of  twilight  to  scramble  down  the  rocks 
from  Glacier  Dome  to  our  tent.  We  found  all 
things  here  as  we  had  left  them,  and  after  a 
hearty  supper  we  turned  into  our  sleeping-bags 
and  to  the  sleep  that  only  comes  from  physical 
fatigue  and  exhaustion. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


ZEVEEAL  hours  after  eun- 
1  rise  found  us  still  in  bed 
1  on  the  morning  of  the  9th. 
Zurbriggen  complained  of 
stiffness  in  his  limbs, 
which,  considering  the 
hard  work  he  had  gone 
through  during  the  last 
~  few  days,  was  not  to  be 
/jy  wondered  at.  On  our 
ascent  of  Tasman  he  had 
been  cutting  steps  the  whole  day,  and  upon 
Haidinger  he  had  had  a  good  deal  of  the  same 
work.  Besides  this,  he  had  made  an  expedition 
down  to  the  Ball  Hut  and  brought  up  a  heavy 
load  of  provisions.  I  therefore  decided  that  we 
should  rest  the  whole  day  at  the  bivouac,  and 
also  spend  the  following  night  there,  for  the 
weather  was  fine  and  we  still  had  abundance 
of  provisions  with  us.  I  was,  moreover,  glad  of 
the  opportunity  of  writing  up  my  journal. 

A  great  part  of  the  day  was  spent  in  getting 
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everything  in  order  at  the  bivouac,  as  it  was 
possible  that  we  should  not  return  there  again — 
future  events  proved  that  I  was  right  in  this 
surmise. 

I  looked  over  all  the  maps  that  we  had  brought 
with  us,  and  discussed  at  length  with  Zurbriggen 
the  feasibility  of  a  route  to  the  west  coast.  Our 
observations  during  our  ascents  of  Mounts  Tasman 
and  Haidinger  had  thoroughly  convinced  us  that 
no  discovery  of  a  practical  route  for  tourists 
was  ever  to  be  hoped  for  in  this  direction.  All 
possible  passages  here  would  in  any  case  be 
difficult  Alpine  passes,  to  be  undertaken  at  best 
only  by  experienced  climbers,  and  even  then  only 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances. 

There  was  still,  however,  a  remote  possibility 
of  some  passage  being  eventually  found  in  the 
direction  of  the  Hermitage  which,  it  might  reason- 
ably be  hoped,  would  be  available  for  even  the 
ordinary  tourist.  We  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  wisest  course  under  these  circumstances 
would  be  to  return  to  the  Hermitage  at  once,  and 
wait  there  a  till  fair  opportunity  should  present 
itself  to  climb  Mount  Sefton,  from  the  summit  of 
which  peak  we  might  undoubtedly  look  forward  to 
an  extended  survey  of  the  whole  surrounding  district. 

There  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  as  the  season  was 
already  far  advanced.  The  days  were  already  short, 
the  sun  not  rising  till  5.45,  and  setting  by  seven  in 
the  evening ;  this  gave  some  thirteen  hours  only 
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of  daylight,  which  is  very  short  for  expeditions, 
taking  into  consideration  the  length  and  difficulty 
of  the  ascents  in  these  regions. 

When  we  were  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Sealy, 
I  had  taken  careful  observations  and  sketches  of 
the  surrounding  districts.  They  sufficed  to  show 
that  no  practical  tourist  route  could  be  found  to 
the  west  coast  from  the  head  of  the  Mueller 
Glacier.  Moreover,  the  experiences  of  Fyfe  and 
Graham,  when  they  tried  to  reach  the  west 
coast  by  this  way,  and  were  obliged  to  turn 
back,  owing  to  their  having  run  out  of  pro- 
visions, proved  how  useless  it  would  be  to  look 
for  a  pass  in  that  direction.  The  point  upon 
which  I  most  wanted  information  was  the  exact 
position  of  the  ranges  between  the  Footstool 
and  Baker's  Saddle,  and  what  aspect  they  pre- 
sented on  the  other  side.  I  knew  quite  well  that 
from  this  side  it  would  be  easy  to  gain  any  part 
of  the  range,  but  my  hopes  as  to  the  descent 
to  the  west  coast  were  small.  I  knew  that 
the  Government  explorer,  Douglas,  had  gone  up 
the  Copland  valley  in  1892,  and  reported  that 
a  passage  to  the  Hennitage  was  not  possible, 
owing  to  the  great  precipices  on  that  side,  and 
also  that  the  Strauchon  Glacier  was  an  absolute 
barrier.  He  stated  in  his  reports  that  unless  it 
were  possible  to  pierce  a  tunnel  under  the  glacier, 
to  follow  a  route  over  slopes  swept  by  avalanches, 
no  tract  could  be  formed  along  any  such  pass. 
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In  the  face  of  such  a  report  as  this,  it  did  not 
seem  likely  that  we  should  succeed  in  finding 
what  we  wanted.  Still  I  did  not  despair,  even 
in  the  face  of  this  discouraging  evidence,  and  my 
instinct  told  me  that  nothing  could  be  really 
definitely  known  on  the  subject  till  Mount  Sefton 
had  been  ascended.  I  knew  that  the  west  coast 
survey  must  necessarily  be  very  incomplete  and 
rough,  as  the  explorers  had  kept  to  the  valleys, 
and  had  not  so  far  ascended  any  of  the  high  peaks, 
neither  had  they  done  much  glacier  work.  I  think 
that  no  mountain  ranges  can  be  thoroughly  known 
or  explored  in  a  short  space  of  time,  except  by 
ascending  the  highest  peaks,  and  from  there  taking 
careful  sketches  and  photographs  of  the  general 
features  of  the  range  and  of  the  valleys.  Photo- 
graphs, looked  at  from  the  topographical  point 
of  view,  are  of  the  greatest  value,  and  I  have 
known  instances  where  a  map,  produced  at  first 
solely  from  photographs  and  sketches  taken  at 
high  altitudes,  had  compared  favourably  with  that 
prepared  afterwards  from  a  careful  trigonometrical 
survey  of  the  same  district,  the  two  having  been 
found  to  coincide. 

The  only  really  accurate  surveys  that  have  been 
taken  in  the  New  Zealand  Alps  have  been  made 
on  the  east  coast  side,  and  the  region  of  the 
Mueller  and  Tasman  Glaciers,  where  the  work 
has  been  done  by  such  men  as  Mr.  Burke  and  Mr. 
Baron,  whose  careful  and  conscientious  map  of  the 
district  can  scarcely  be  improved  upon. 
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We  thought,  therefore,  that  from  the  summit 
of  Mount  Sefton  we  should,  perhaps,  be  able  to 
get  at  least  a  clear  and  accurate  view  of  the 
geography  of  those  portions  of  the  country  which, 
up  to  this  time,  we  had  not  been  able  to  see. 
Zurbriggen  was  very  eager  to  ascend  this  moun- 
tain, as  he  said  that  to  his  mind  it  seemed  the 
most  important  in  the  New  Zealand  Alps,  and 
it  certainly  does  stand  out  more  prominently  than 
any  other. 

We  spent  the  evening  in  putting  everything  in 
order  in  our  tent,  so  that  we  could  strike  it  next 
morning  and  leave  it  behind,  with  all  our  provisions 
and  stores  hidden  inside.  We  retired  into  our 
sleeping-bags  very  early,  as  we  were  still  tired 
from  the  two  ascents  wre  had  made  in  the  course 
of  the  week. 

We  awoke  early  in  the  morning,  and  made 
preparations  for  our  departure.  I  knew  that 
Adamson  was  leaving  on  the  morrow  with  all 
the  furniture  and  fixtures  at  the  Hermitage,  to 
transport  them  to  Timaru,  where  they  were  to  be 
sold  by  auction.  I  was  anxious  to  reach  the 
Hermitage  that  night,  to  see  him  before  he  left, 
and  send  down  a  short  account  of  our  successes 
during  the  past  week  to  our  friends  at  Christchurch ; 
I  knew  also  that  when  Adamson  left,  there  would 
be  nothing  to  eat  down  there,  so  I  sent  Clark  down 
to  the  Ball  Hut,  telling  him  to  catch  his  horse  and 
pack  on  it  some  of  the  provisions  that  were  still 
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left  to  us,  and  take  them  down  to  the  Hermitage. 
It  usually  takes  Clark  several  hours  to  catch  his 
horse,  so  I  thought  the  sooner  he  set  about  it  the 
better. 

Zurbriggen  and  I  stopped  for  some  time  arranging 
our  stores  and  tent,  to  preserve  them,  as  far  as 
possible,  from  getting  wet.  I  also  took  some 
photographs  of  the  bivouac  and  the  surrounding 
ranges,  so  as  to  have  a  second  lot  to  fall  back 
upon  should  the  first  negatives  that  I  had  made 
upon  the  previous  occasions  prove  failures,  by 
reason  of  the  film  being  bad;  it  is  impossible  to 
count  upon  films,  as  sometimes  the  whole  roll  will 
be  so  bad  that  all  the  photographs  taken  on  it  are 
practically  worthless. 

By  a  quarter  to  ten  all  things  were  ready.  We 
had  piled  a  lot  of  stones  on  the  top  of  our  tent  to 
keep  it  from  blowing  away.  There  were  enough 
provisions  left  to  last  us  another  day,  or  perhaps 
even  longer,  so  that  if  by  any  chance  we  should 
make  some  high  Alpine  pass  on  our  return  from 
the  west  coast,  either  by  Lendenfeldt,  Haast,  or 
Haidinger,  and  wish  to  bivouac  the  night  here, 
we  should  be  able  to  do  so  comfortably. 

We  ran  down  one  of  the  great  couloirs  of  stone 
that  radiate  from  the  top  of  the  ridge  to  the 
Tasman  Glacier.  The  descent  from  the  bivouac 
is  very  easy  along  any  of  these  routes,  as  the 
stones  are  small  and  loose  and  slide  down  with 
one,  so  that  it  might  almost  be  called  a  glissade. 
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In  coining  up,  however,  it  is  best  to  stick  to  the 
first  ridge  where,  though  the  rocks  are  steep,  they 
are  at  the  same  time  solid.  The  attempt  to  come 
up  by  the  couloir  confronts  one  with  the  problem 
of  how  long  it  takes  to  ascend  3,000  feet,  if 
at  each  foot  of  advance  one  slips  down  twelve 
inches ! 

Once  on  the  glacier  we  quickly  gained  the  Ball 
Hut,  after  crossing  the  usual  series  of  rough 
medial  and  lateral  moraines  that  seam  the  Tasman 
Glacier,  and  nearly  cover  it.  In  fact,  from  about 
two  miles  below  the  Ball  Hut  to  the  snout  of  the 
glacier  the  whole  surface  is  covered  with  one  huge 
mass  of  debris,  so  that  no  ice  is  discernible. 

We  arrived  at  the  Ball  Hut  at  a  quarter  past 
twelve,  having  taken  just  two  and  a  half  hours  to 
descend  from  our  bivouac  on  the  Hochstetter 
Ridge.  I  found  a  note  from  Clark,  saying  that 
he  had  gone  in  search  of  his  horse,  and  that  he 
might  be  away  for  some  time.  Just  below  the  Ball 
Hut  there  is  a  little  sort  of  fence  built  across  the 
moraine  to  prevent  the  horses  from  coming  down, 
when  once  they  have  been  brought  up  there. 
Clark  had  not  properly  closed  this  on  the  last 
occasion  when  he  had  come  up,  and  the  result  was 
that  his  horse  had,  in  all  probability,  returned 
to  the  Hermitage  to  rejoin  its  companions.  We 
collected  everything  that  was  to  go  down,  and  put 
it  all  together  upon  the  table  with  a  note  for 
Clark,  instructing   him    to   bring   it   on   at   once. 
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We  took  most  of  the  provisions,  as  we  knew  the 
scarcity  of  them  at  the  Hermitage. 

After  having  prepared  ourselves  a  copious  lunch, 
which  we  ate  with  great  avidity — I  having  been 
five  days  now  at  the  Hochstetter  bivouac,  where 
it  was  impossible  to  get  anything  warm,  excepting 
tea — we  prepared  to  descend  to  the  Hermitage. 

At  3  p.m.  we  left  the  hut,  only  taking  with  us 
the  photographic  apparatus.  The  valley  was  now 
shady,  and  we  were  able  to  descend  comfortably 
without  overheating  ourselves.  We  kept  looking 
out  for  Clark,  but  saw  no  traces  of  him.  Presently 
we  reached  the  last  bush  of  scrub,  where  the  path 
emerges  abreast  of  the  terminal  moraine.  Thence 
there  is  a  flat  plain  as  far  as  the  Hooker  River, 
covered  with  scanty  snow-grass.  As  we  passed 
here  my  eye  was  arrested  by  something  white 
I  saw  on  the  bushes.  It  proved  to  be  a  note 
from  Clark,  saying  that  he  would  have  to  return 
to  the  Hermitage  for  his  horse,  so  that  our  con- 
jectures had  been  right. 

We  continued  down  as  far  as  the  small  stream 
that  flows  from  the  Tasman  Glacier  and  eventually 
joins  the  Tasman  River.  This  had  to  be  forded 
before  reaching  the  wire  bridge  over  the  Hooker 
River,  situated  about  a  couple  of  miles  further  on. 
It  was  fairly  full  up  with  water,  and,  not  wishing 
to  get  ourselves  wet  in  crossing,  we  attempted  to 
place  a  great  log  that  was  near  across  from  bank  to 
bank.     I  held  one  end  of  the  log  with  my  ice-axe, 
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while  Zurbriggen  threw  the  other  into  the  water 
above  me,  so  that  the  current  should  force  it  to  drop 
across  the  stream.  I  held  on  as  long  as  I  could, 
but  when  the  log  got  crosswise  in  the  current  the 
force  of  the  water  was  so  great  that  it  was  dragged 
from  my  grasp,  together  with  my  ice-axe.  Zur- 
briggen  and  I  immediately  jumped  into  the  water 
after  it,  but,  in  spite  of  an  hour's  hunt,  we  couldn't 
find  any  trace  of  where  it  had  sunk,  and  walked  up 
and  down  in  the  water,  trying  to  feel  it  with  our 
feet,  and  getting  thoroughly  wet  in  the  process. 
I  was  anxious  not  to  lose  this  ice-axe,  as  it  had 
been  my  constant  companion  through  three  seasons 
in  the  Swiss  Alps,  and  had  been  with  me  up 
Mounts  Sealy,  Tasman,  and  Haidinger.  We 
failed,  however,  in  our  search,  so  had  to  continue 
on  our  way  down  to  the  Hermitage  without 
it. 

We  had  not  gone  very  far  before  we  met  Clark, 
riding  up  the  valley  on  one  of  Adamson's  pack- 
horses.  He  said  he  had  been  all  the  way  down 
to  the  Hermitage  in  search  of  his  horse,  and 
had  found  it  there,  but  had  thought  it  better  to 
bring  up  one  of  the  pack-horses  with  a  proper 
pack-saddle,  as  in  this  way  he  could  bring  down 
everything  in  one  journey,  while  with  his  own 
small  animal  he  might  have  to  make  two. 

At  the  same  time  he  told  me  that  Adamson  was 
not  going  down  the  next  day  with  the  furniture, 
for  the  Government  had  sent  up  a  message  that 
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the  latter  was  not  to  be  sold  until  after  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Cabinet. 

It  was  then  about  a  quarter  to  seven.  Clark  left 
us,  riding  on  towards  the  Ball  Hut,  saying  that  he 
would  return  early  in  the  morning  with  the  things 
that  we  had  put  out  for  him  to  bring  down. 

Zurbriggen  and  I  continued  on  our  way  and 
crossed  the  Hooker  in  the  basket  arrangement 
which  I  have  alreadv  described. 

At  half-past  eight  we  reached  the  Hermitage, 
where  we  found  Adamson,  who  heartily  congratu- 
lated us  upon  our  success.  He  was  in  good 
spirits,  much  relieved  at  the  news  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  reconsidering  the  Hermitage  question. 
The  furniture  that  was  in  the  building  was  not 
worth  anything  to  speak  of,  and  could  never  have 
fetched  more  than  a  few  pounds  if  it  had  been 
sold  by  auction ;  whereas,  where  it  stood  in  the 
hotel,  it  was  worth  a  considerably  larger  sum  on 
account  of  the  great  cost  of  transportation,  and  of 
the  difficulty  of  conveying  things  up  from  Fairlie 
Creek.  In  fact  Adamson  had  given  his  opinion  to 
the  effect  that  when  once  the  furniture  was  carried 
down,  the  money  received  for  it  would  not  even  pay 
for  the  cost  of  its  carriage. 

We  got  some  supper,  but  found,  as  I  had  antici- 
pated, that  we  had  run  short  of  meat.  Adamson 
said  he  would  go  down  to  Birch  Hill  himself  in  the 
morning  and  get  me  a  sheep.  Everything  being 
packed  and  ready  to  go  down,  we  camped  in  one 
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of  the  rooms,  making  ourselves,  as  appeared  to 
us,  luxuriously  comfortable  after  the  Hochstetter 
bivouac,  and  so  slept  soundly  till  late  on  the 
morning  of  February  11th. 

A  man  of  the  name  of  Eiddel  had  come  up  from 
Fairlie,  and  was  camping  for  a  few  days  near 
the  Hermitage  for  his  holiday.  I  found  from 
Adamson  that  he  was  going  down  this  morning, 
so  I  took  the  opportunity  of  sending  off  a  batch  of 
mail  letters  by  him,  and  a  roll  of  the  Eastman 
films,  which  I  had  exposed  on  Mounts  Tasman 
and  Haidinger.  These  last  I  sent  to  Mr.  Kinsey, 
in  Christchurch,  as  he  had  very  kindly  offered  to 
develop  them  for  me.  I  also  gave  Mr.  Eiddel  a 
telegram,  containing  a  brief  account  of  our  achieve- 
ments, which  I  asked  him  to  hand  in  at  Burke's 
Pass  Telegraph  Office. 

Clark  did  not  turn  up  in  the  morning,  which 
surprised  me  considerably,  as  he  had  told  us  that 
he  was  going  to  start  very  early,  and  had  he  left  at 
five  he  ought  certainly  to  have  reached  the 
Hermitage  before  eleven.  We  came  reluctantly 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  must  have  overslept 
himself. 

Another  party  of  tourists  had  now  come  up  and 
encamped  near  the  stables.  They  were  staying  for 
a  couple  of  days,  and  had  brought  an  express 
waggon  with  four  horses.  Zurbriggen  foraged 
around  to  see  what  we  could  find  for  dinner,  and 
discovered  some  vegetables  that  were  still  remain- 
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ing.  We  helped  ourselves  to  these,  and,  boiling 
them,  made  a  frugal  meal. 

Adamson  did  not  go  down  for  the  sheep,  as 
Eiddel,  who  left  about  mid-day,  promised  to  have 
one  sent  up  from  the  Birch  Hill  run. 

As  Clark  did  not  turn  up  during  the  afternoon 
we  began  to  feel  rather  anxious  about  him,  as  he 
was  always  rash  in  fording  rivers.  Towards  even- 
ing Zurbriggen  saddled  one  of  the  horses  and  wrent 
in  search.  As  he  did  not  return,  about  half-past 
seven  Adamson  and  I  thought  we  had  better  turn 
out  at  once  and  make  a  search  for  both  of 
them. 

Just  as  we  were  about  to  start  Clark  arrived. 
Clark  said  that  his  horse  had  got  away  again  in 
the  night,  and  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  go  down 
to  the  Hooker  valley  to  find  it,  crossing  the  ford. 
I  was  rather  annoyed  at  his  coming  all  the  way 
down  to  the  Hermitage  and  then  going  back  to  the 
hut  without  stopping  to  tell  us  what  he  was  doing, 
and  thus  giving  us  much  needless  anxiety. 

Zurbriggen  had  forded  the  Hooker  River  upon 
his  horse.  He  told  me  that  it  had  been  a  very 
exciting  trip,  and  that  he  very  nearly  got  drowned 
in  the  stream.  The  horse  fell  with  him  in  mid- 
current,  and  it  was  only  by  the  utmost  efforts 
that  he  extricated  himself.  He  was  drenched 
through,  and  protested  that  never  again  in  all 
his  life  would  he  attempt  to  ford  one  of  these  New 
Zealand  rivers. 
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The  morning  of  the  12th  found  us  totally  desti- 
tute of  provisions,  and  as  the  promised  sheep  from 
the  Birch  Hill  sheep-run  did  not  seem  to  be  forth- 
coming, I  thought  it  wise  to  send  Clark  down  upon 
one  of  the  horses  to  secure  it  and  bring  it  back. 
This  he  did,  returning  about  5  p.m. 

It  was  now  full  moon,  and  the  nights  were 
almost  as  light  as  the  day.  Zurbriggen  and  I 
determined  not  to  miss  such  a  good  opportunity  of 
again  trying  Sefton.  We  therefore  determined 
to  set  out  that  very  night.  The  day  had  been 
beautiful,  but  as  the  sun  set  the  wind  rose  con- 
siderably, and  we  could  see  clouds  hurrying  across 
the  head  of  Sefton.  This  is  supposed  to  be  an 
invariable  sign  of  bad  weather,  as  it  shows  that 
the  wind  is  blowing  from  the  north-west.  I  did 
not,  however,  pay  much  attention  to  it,  as  I  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  better  in  New 
Zealand  not  to  trouble  one's  head  about  weather 
at  all,  but  to  make  plans  without  taking  it  into 
consideration.  If  the  bad  weather  did  come,  it 
would  then  be  quite  time  enough  to  alter  the  plans 
accordingly. 

I  spent  most  of  the  day  in  writing  up  my 
journal  and  in  answering  a  number  of  letters,  as 
I  had  received  a  mail — brought,  I  believe,  by 
Eiddel — six  weeks  after  the  time  that  it  should 
have  arrived  at  the  Hermitage.  I  was  very  busy 
finishing  these  letters,  as  I  knew  I  could  send 
them  down  on  the  following  day  by  the  tourists' 
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brake.  I  also  wrote  several  letters  to  Christchurch 
detailing  my  ascents  more  fully. 

Towards  ten  o'clock  the  weather  began  to 
improve,  so  that,  after  taking  a  mouthful  to  eat, 
Zurbriggen  and  I  started,  leaving  the  Hermitage 
at  11.15.  The  weather  was  absolutely  perfect, 
and  the  moon  rendered  it  almost  as  light  as 
day. 

I  took  Clark  with  me,  as  I  needed  him  to  carry 
some  of  what  he  tenned  the  "  swag  "  as  far  as  the 
bivouac,  intending,  moreover,  that  he  should  stay 
there  and  bring  down  the  Mummery  tent  in  the 
event  of  our  success  on  the  following  day.  The 
only  thing  that  really  made  us  doubtful  of  the 
weather  was  the  abnormally  high  temperature, 
which  is  in  many  countries  an  almost  sure  indica- 
tion of  bad  weather  to  follow. 

We  crossed  the  glacier  and  got  on  to  our  old 
rock  at  the  last  moraine  by  12.45  a.m.  on  the 
morning  of  the  13th.  Here  we  again  noticed 
some  very  small  fleecy  clouds  over  the  peak  of 
Sefton.  We  proceeded  a  little  way,  but  in  half  an 
hour  I  called  a  halt,  as  the  sky  was  all  covered 
with  clouds  and  the  mountain  quite  hidden  from 
us.  The  weather  was  gradually  becoming  darker, 
and  I  knew  that  it  would  be  better  to  wait  here 
and  see  what  turn  it  would  take. 

We  waited  about  half  an  hour,  when  drops   of 

rain  fell,  and  I  thought   it  advisable  to  get  back 

at  once,  and  not  needlessly  fatigue  ourselves  by 

14 
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climbing  all  the  way  up  to  the  bivouac,  only  to 
spend  another  tempestuous  night  there,  as  we  had 
done  on  so  many  previous  occasions.  The  weather 
seemed  so  threatening  that  it  was  madness  to 
think  of  starting  on  so  difficult  a  climb  as  the  one 
we  had  before  us.  After  descending  a  little  way 
we  found  that  we  had  to  light  our  lanterns  to  get 
down,  as  it  was  so  dark  that  we  could  not  see 
which  way  we  were  going. 

We  reached  the  Hermitage  about  3.30  in  the 
morning  and  went  to  bed  at  once.  It  was  nearly 
noon  when  I  arose.  The  weather  was  superb — 
not  a  breath  of  wind,  and  very  warm,  the  baro- 
meter being  high  ! 

I  found  Zurbriggen  walking  up  and  down  outside 
the  Hermitage  in  a  perfect  fury  of  rage  to  think  of 
our  having  turned  back.  I  was  extremely  annoyed 
myself,  but  then  the  weather  had  really  looked  so 
fonnidable  that  I  almost  thought  we  had  been 
justified.  This  is  very  typical  of  New  Zealand 
weather.  If  you  start  on  a  bad  day  you  will  find 
a  fine  one  succeeding  it,  but  if  you  start  on  a  fine 
one  you  may  be  almost  sure  that  it  will  be  followed 
by  a  storm. 

We  determined  to  start  that  very  afternoon, 
and  to  get  up  in  the  bivouac  and  wait  there  in 
our  tent  till  the  weather  should  be  fine  enough 
for  our  ascent,  Clark  bringing  us  up  provisions 
every  day.  If  we  wait  long  enough,  we  said  to 
ourselves,  the  opportunity  must  come  some  time. 
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At  5  p.m.  we  started  off  once  more.  I  had 
despatched  Clark  up  earlier  with  some  provisions, 
so- that  we  could  make  ourselves  thoroughly  com- 
fortable at  the  bivouac.  We  met  him  coming  down 
across  the  Mueller  Glacier.  He  told  us  that  the 
wind  had  changed  and  that  the  weather  looked 
bad ;  but  this  time  we  said  to  ourselves  that  we 
would  not  pay  any  attention  to  it,  but  that  every 
day  we  would  start  from  the  bivouac  and  climb  as 
high  as  the  weather  would  permit  us. 


CHAPTEB  VIII. 

"  VaBBi  in  Sanleo  e  discendesi  a  Noli, 
Montasi  a  Bismantova  sul  cacume 
Con  am  bo  e  pie,  ma  qui  convien  ch'uom  voli." 

Dante  {"  Purgatory  "). 


"  HIS  was  the  first  time  that 
we  had  been  comfortable 
at  the  Sefton  bivouac.  On 
five  previous  occasions  we 
|  had  spent  the  night  there 
in  our  fruitless  attempts  to 
scale  Sefton,  and  had  en- 
dured almost  every  species 
of  misery  known  to  Alpine 
climbers.  Now,  for  the 
first  time,  we  were  pro- 
vided with  the  sleeping-bags  which  represent 
luxury  to  the  mountaineer.  Yet  the  night  was  a 
restless  one.  We  felt  that  after  all  our  failures 
the  time  had  at  last  come  when  we  must  inevitably 
force  our  way  to  the  summit,  and  that  after  six 
weeks  of  hopeless  weather  our  perseverance  must 
meet  with  its  reward.     The  coming  day  offered  a 
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grim  prospect,  and  it  was  after  broken  sleep  and 
the  nightmare  vision  of  again  and  again  scaling 
and  sliding  down  a  ghastly  crag  that  I  awoke 
about  midnight  to  prepare  for  the  start.  We 
spoke  little,  awed  by  the  stillness  and  the  weird 
moonlight,  and  the  sense  of  all  that  lay  before  ns. 

About  midnight  the  tension  of  our  nerves  made 
longer  inaction  seem  unbearable.  Our  blood  was 
chilled,  and  as  we  drew  on  our  cold  boots — there 
is  nothing  equal  to  drawing  on  cold  boots  to 
check  your  ardour  and  give  a  sense  of  general 
helplessness  down  to  the  pinched  tips  of  your 
numbed  fingers — I  am  sure  that  Zurbriggen  felt 
the  intense  excitement  of  the  hour  no  less  than  I 
did  myself.  We  lighted  a  fire  and  made  tea,  while 
Zurbriggen  divided  into  two  loads  the  few  articles 
we  deemed  it  advisable  to  take  with  us — a  tin  of 
sardines,  biscuits,  and  some  sixty  feet  of  the  ordi- 
nary Alpine  Club  rope.  We  also  took  a  coil  of 
thinner  rope,  some  200  feet  in  length,  tested  to 
bear  a  strain  of  600  lbs.,  in  case  we  should  be 
obliged  to  leave  it  behind  us  in  our  descent.  This, 
together  with  some  iron  staples  which  Zurbriggen 
had  caused  to  be  manufactured  in  Christchurch, 
for  the  purpose  of  driving  into  the  rock  to  form 
holdfasts  for  our  thin  rope,  together  with  my 
photographic  camera,  completed  the  list  of  our 
impedimenta. 

Towards  12.45  we  put  on  our  crampons  and 
roped    ourselves,    for    the    crevasses    commenced 
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immediately  on  leaving  the  bivouac.  When  we 
started  the  moon  had  been  up  for  about  an  hour. 
Sefton  loomed  over  us  in  a  wild  array  of  pinnacle 
and  precipice,  like  some  fantastic  Gothic  vision, 
its  glittering  ice-falls  suspended  at  strange  and 
unnatural  angles  in  the  bright  moonlight.  Now 
and  again  the  awful  and  impressive  silence  was 
broken  by  a  sharp  rattle  of  stones  from  the 
summit,  clear  and  piercing  as  the  reports  of 
musketry.  Dislodging  huge  masses  of  ice  and 
snow  on  their  downward  path,  their  rattle  would 
swell  into  ominous  thunder-peals,  and  next,  with 
a  fearful  crash,  they  would  bury  themselves  in 
the  Mueller  Glacier,  8,000  feet  below,  while  the 
crags  around  us  re-echoed  to  the  roar  like  the 
vaults  of  some  vast  cathedral. 

Our  way  to  the  base  of  the  Footstool  led  up  to 
a  steep  ice  slope,  and  at  every  step  we  heard  our 
ice-axes  and  crampons  ring  on  the  crisp  ice.  A 
vast  shadow  was  thrown  from  the  Footstool  across 
the  sheer  face  of  Mount  Sefton,  till  the  grim  peak 
before  us  seemed  to  frown  with  sinister  meaning 
on  the  puny  intruders  who  dared  to  break  the 
eternal  silence  of  its  primeval  solitude. 

All  this  time  our  nerves  were  kept  strung  to  the 
highest  pitch  by  the  ceaseless  vigilance  we  had  to 
exercise  from  the  fact  that  there  were  only  two  of 
us  upon  the  rope,  and  that  the  glacier  was  in  a 
frightful  condition  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the 
season,  which   corresponds   to    September   in  the 
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northern  hemisphere.  The  unreal  lights  and 
shadows  of  the  peaceful  moon  seemed  to  enhance 
the  horror  of  the  tottering  seracs  and  perilous 
crevasses  among  which  we  threaded  our  hazardous 
way.  Yet  so  bright  was  the  light  that  we  could 
see  almost  as  well  as  by  day. 

Upon  reaching  the  rocks  at  the  base  of  the 
Footstool  we  at  once  turned  to  the  left,  and  cross- 
ing the  head  of  the  Huddleston  Glacier  plunged 
into  the  great  ice-fall  that  comes  down  from  the  col 
between  Sefton  and  the  Footstool,  which  we  after- 
wards christened  "  Tuckett's  Saddle."  At  first 
we  had  to  thread  our  way  through  piles  of  debris 
from  former  ice-avalanches,  anxiously  glancing 
up  half-expecting  that  some  of  the  pinnacles 
which  seemed  almost  tottering  above  would  fall 
and  overwhelm  us.  It  was  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult bits  of  ice  work  that  I  have  ever  encountered, 
and  Zurbriggen  here  displayed  that  magnificent 
ice  craft  and  knowledge  of  glacier  work  which 
enabled  him  to  thread  his  way,  by  the  uncertain 
light  of  the  moon,  through  the  maze  of  crevasses 
which  surrounded  us  on  every  side.  We  had  to 
observe  the  greatest  caution  in  crossing  the  frail 
bridges  of  thin  ice,  spanning  crevasses  which  gaped 
beneath  our  feet,  and  of  whose  great  depths  we 
could  but  judge  from  the  echo  of  the  icicles  that 
fell  as  we  passed. 

Presently  we  came  to  a  huge  crevasse,  about  a 
couple  of  hundred  feet  in  width,  which  traversed 
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the  whole  breadth  of  the  glacier  and  seemed  to 
completely  bar  our  further  progress.  It  was  im- 
mensely deep,  and  both  sides  descended  vertically, 
so  that  it  was  impossible  to  cross  it,  and  we  had, 
therefore,  to  skirt  along  the  edge  until  at  last  we 
reached  the  crumbling  rock  ridge,  which  rises 
between  the  Huddleston  and  Tuckett  Glaciers, 
and  leads  up  to  the  base  of  the  great  precipice  of 
Sefton.  We  had  some  trouble  in  getting  to  this, 
as  the  glacier  had  broken  away  from  the  rock,  and 
thus  formed  a  species  of  bergschrund.  We  had 
to  cut  our  way  down  the  side,  and,  on  reaching 
the  bottom,  scale  the  rock  in  the  path  of  falling 
stones. 

This  bergschrund  forms  a  sort  of  receptacle  for 
the  rock  avalanches  that  descend  from  the  ridge, 
which  we  found  covered  with  loose  stones,  and 
in  a  most  dangerous  condition.  Masses  of  rock, 
apparently  solid,  proved,  on  closer  inspection,  to 
consist  of  broken  fragments,  marvellously  balanced, 
like  some  elaborate  puzzle,  so  that  the  least 
touch  would  dislodge  them  and  hurl  them  into 
the  depths  below.  The  utmost  possible  care  was 
necessary,  and  wherever  practicable  we  cleared 
the  way  in  front  of  us  by  purposely  starting  such 
rock-avalanches  ourselves,  taking  refuge,  mean- 
while, behind  some  point  that  we  really  did  con- 
sider safe,  if  that  term  could  be  applied  to  any  of 
the  rocks  on  this  mountain. 

The  moon  was  now  waning,  and  in  the  uncer- 
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tain  light  it  was  most  difficult  to  proceed.  The 
rope  would  occasionally  get  caught  among  the 
loose  stones  and  bring  whole  avalanches  of  them 
on  me.  Zurbriggen  had  distinctly  the  best  of  it 
during  this  period. 

At  a  quarter  past  five  wre  reached  the  last  of 
the  rocks  of  this  ar6te,  and  paused  a  few  moments 
to  readjust  our  crampons,  which  we  had  taken 
off  on  leaving  the  glacier.  Before  us  lay  a  great 
steep  snowr  ar6te,  leading  straight  to  Tuckett's 
Col.  Zurbriggen  attempted  to  walk  up  it,  but 
soon  found  that  even  writh  the  aid  of  his  crampons 
he  was  unable  to  get  a  firm  foothold,  so  that  at 
last  he  wras  reduced  to  step-cutting.  It  proved, 
however,  sufficient  to  cut  small  nicks,  into  which 
we  could  drive  two  or  three  points  of  our  irons, 
without  which  admirable  adjuncts  we  should  have 
been  delayed  here  for  fully  three  hours.  By  this 
means  we  succeeded  in  gaining  the  summit  of 
Tuckett's  Col,  just  before  the  great  Sefton  Glacier, 
by  half -past  six. 

The  day  was  now  breaking,  and  a  cold  wind 
sprang  up  with  it  from  the  south-west.  From 
where  wre  stood  we  looked  straight  down,  some 
5,000  feet,  into  the  wooded  valley  of  the  Copland, 
leading  into  the  Karangarua  and  out  beyond  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  lay  still  under  a  filmy 
mist,  soon  to  be  scattered  by  the  rays  of  the  now 
fast-rising  sun.  Behind  us,  across  the  Hooker 
valley,  rose  the  three  giant  peaks  of  Mount  Cook, 
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still  enshrouded  in  the  morning  mist,  all  but  the 
ice-cap  just  suffused  with  the  ruddy  glow  of  the 
dawn,  while  afar  off  to  the  left  the  barren  plain 
of  the  Mackenzie  country,  covered  with  snow- 
grass  and  stunted  birch,  presented  a  strange  con- 
trast to  the  fertile  fields  of  the  west  coast,  visible 
in  the  distance.  The  Hermitage,  far  below  at 
our  feet,  was  still  enveloped  in  deep  shades.  We 
wondered  as  we  looked  whether  our  friends  wrere 
thinking  of  us,  and  whether  they  could  see  us  at 
that  moment.  Later  on  we  learned  that  they 
had  been  watching  us  ever  since  daybreak,  and 
with  the  help  of  a  telescope  had  followed  our 
progress  step  by  step  up  the  whole  ar6te  leading 
to  Tuckett's  Col.  They  had  even  been  able  to 
distinguish  us  cutting  steps. 

On  the  Copland  side  of  Sefton  is  a  vast  preci- 
pice, which  descends  perpendicularly  to  a  glacier, 
black  with  the  debris  fallen  on  its  surface  from 
that  ever-crumbling  mass.  This  precipice  must 
be  fully  5,000  feet  sheer  drop,  and  is  similar  in 
some  ways  to  the  precipice  on  the  south  side  of 
Sealy,  but  considerably  steeper.  In  places  it 
seems  even  to  overhang,  and  its  whole  face  is  in 
a  perpetual  state  of  decay,  the  rocks  breaking 
away  in  small  pieces,  usually  about  the  size  of  an 
ordinary  brick. 

The  weather  now  appeared  promising,  but  with 
our  previous  experience  we  did  not  venture  to 
count  upon   it,  so   halted   for  a  moment   only  to 
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eat  our  box  of  sardines  and  a  few  biscuits,  and 
although  this  was  our  first  rest  since  leaving  the 
bivouac  we  at  once  made  preparations  for  the  final 
climb.  We  knew  it  would  be  difficult,  and  at  that 
moment  felt  that  it  might  even  prove  impossible, 
so  perpendicular  were  the  cliffs  that  rose  up  towards 
the  goal  which  we  had  in  view.  We  agreed  to 
leave  behind  us  everything  that  we  could  possibly 
spare,  and  accordingly,  at  about  a  quarter  to  seven, 
set  off  in  the  lightest  marching  order,  determined 
that,  even  if  eventually  defeated,  we  would  at  least 
have  a  hard  fight  for  success.  Zurbriggen  insisted 
upon  my  carrying  in  my  pouch  a  bottle  of  claret 
he  had  brought  from  the  Hermitage,  for,  as  he 
assured  me,  "  when  I  have  the  peak  in  my  pocket 
we  shall  wish  to  drink  to  its  health,  and  I  will 
also  smoke  half  a  cigar  in  honour  of  the  occasion.' ' 
These  were  about  the  first  words  that  we  had 
spoken  since  leaving  the  bivouac,  for  our  moonlight 
journey  through  the  glaciers  had  not  been  con- 
ducive to  genial  conversation.  He  also  pointed 
out  to  me  that  if  we  did  not  have  an  empty  bottle 
into  which  we  could  put  our  cards  when  we  reached 
the  summit,  it  would  really  be  no  ascent  at  all, 
nor  would  it  count  in  the  annals  of  the  Alpine 
Club  as  "  recorded." 

Zurbriggen  started  first,  and  traversed  a  bit 
of  rock  ar6te  leading  to  the  base  of  the  great 
cliff  which  we  intended  to  scale.  This  ar6te*  was 
as    rotten  as    it  could  well  be,   and  the    stones 
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literally  crumbled  away  beneath  our  feet  at  each 
step.  We  crawled  along  its  summit,  and  found 
it  so  thin  as  to  form  a  veritable  knife-edge, 
actually  leaning  over  on  the  Copland  side.  I 
could  feel  the  whole  mass  tremble  as  Zurbriggen 
stepped  along  it.  It  was  an  intense  relief  to 
us  both  when  we  exchanged  what  seemed 
uncommonly  like  an  experiment  in  tight-rope 
walking  for  an  apparently  more  solid  footing 
— solid  by  comparison  only,  for  many  people, 
I  have  no  doubt,  might  have  raised  most 
reasonable  objections  to  even  this  part  of  the 
mountain  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  stability. 
Now,  instead  of  small  crumbling  stones,  we 
were  confronted  by  enormous  boulders,  which  ap- 
peared to  be  solidly  embedded  in  the  mountain- 
side, but  were  in  reality  so  delicately  poised  as 
to  threaten  to  give  way  when  touched.  We  were 
soon  climbing  cautiously  up  an  almost  vertical 
face  of  loose  rock,  clinging  to  it  like  flies,  and 
trying  each  stone  carefully  with  our  hands  before 
trusting  our  weight  upon  it.  Zurbriggen  especially 
had  to  be  most  wary,  for  unavoidably  my  position 
was  vertically  below  him  at  every  step,  and  the 
smallest  stone  falling  from  under  his  feet  might 
have  seriously  injured  me.  How  he  managed 
this  perilous  task  will  always  be  a  wonder  to 
me,  and  a  finer  display  of  mountain  craft  and 
rock-climbing  than  he  exhibited  on  this  occasion 
is  scarcely  conceivable. 
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After  about  an  hour  of  this  sort  of  work  we  at 
last  came  to  a  place  where  the  face  of  the  moun- 
tain on  the  Hermitage  side  proved  to  be  slightly 
less  steep ;  crossing  over  to  this,  we  were  able 
to  make  somewhat  more  rapid  progress. 

Directly  in  front  of  us  now  rose  what  we  had 
always  supposed,  when  looking  at  it  from  the 
Hermitage,  to  be  the  worst  bit ;  from  our  present 
position  it  seemed,  if  possible,  even  more  appalling. 
The  rock  was  indeed  better  in  some  respects  and 
rather  less  crumbly  than  that  which  we  had  just 
traversed,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were 
many  huge  blocks  of  stone  which  would  give 
way  if  the  slightest  weight  came  upon  them. 
We  kept,  whenever  it  was  possible,  to  the  rocks 
that  seemed  most  coated  with  ice,  in  the  hope 
that  they  would  be  bound  together  by  the  frost, 
and  thus  afford  a  more  secure  foothold,  though 
by  so  doing  the  difficulties  of  climbing  were 
doubled.  We  advanced  in  this  way  a  few  steps, 
but  only  to  find  ourselves  again  forced  to  return 
to  the  crest  of  the  arfite,  and  thence  proceed 
between  two  precipices,  descending  to  the  Cop- 
land and  to  the  Mueller  valleys — some  6,000  feet 
sheer  drop  on  either  hand. 

We  had  now  to  climb  about  300  feet  of 
almost  perpendicular  cliff,  apparently  in  the  very 
worst  condition  possible.  The  rocks  were  pecu- 
liarly insecure,  and  we  were  obliged  to  move  by 
turns,  where  possible,  throwing  down  such  rocks 
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as  seemed  most  dangerous  ;  at  times  even  this 
resource  became  impossible,  so  great  was  the 
violence  with  which  these  falling  masses  would 
shake  the  whole  ridge  on  which  we  stood.  I 
carried  both  the  ice-axes,  so  as  to  leave  Zur- 
briggen  both  hands  free  to  test  each  rock  as  he 
slowly  worked  his  way  upwards,  while  I  did  my 
very  utmost  to  avoid  being  in  a  position  verti- 
cally under  him. 

Suddenly,  as  I  was  coming  up  a  steepish  bit, 
while  Zurbriggen  waited  for  me  a  little  way  above, 
a  large  boulder  that  I  touched  with  my  right  hand 
gave  way  with  a  great  crash  and  fell,  striking  my 
chest.  I  had  been  just  on  the  point  of  passing 
up  the  two  ice-axes  to  Zurbriggen,  that  he  might 
place  them  in  a  cleft  of  rock  a  little  higher  up, 
and  thus  leave  me  both  hands  free  for  my  climb. 
He  was  in  the  act  of  stooping  and  stretching  out 
his  arm  to  take  them  from  my  uplifted  left  hand, 
the  slack  rope  between  us  lying  coiled  at  his  feet. 
The  falling  boulder  hurled  me  down  head  fore- 
most, and  I  fell  about  eight  feet,  turning  a 
complete  somersault  in  the  air.  Suddenly  I  felt 
the  rope  jerk,  and  I  struck  against  the  side  of 
the  mountain  with  great  force.  I  feared  I  should 
be  stunned  and  drop  the  two  ice-axes,  and  I 
knew  that  on  these  our  lives  depended.  Without 
them  we  should  never  have  succeeded  in  getting 
down  the  glacier  through  all  the  intricate  ice-fall. 

After  the  rope  had  jerked  me  up  I  felt  it  again 
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slip  and  give  way,  and  I  came  down  slowly  for 
a  couple  of  yards.  I  took  this  to  mean  that 
Zurbriggen  was  being  wrenched  from  his  foot- 
hold, and  I  was  just  contemplating  how  I  should 
feel  dashing  down  the  6,000  feet  below,  and 
wondering  vaguely  how  many  times  I  should 
strike  the  rocks  on  the  way.  I  saw  the  very 
block  that  I  had  dislodged  going  down  in  huge 
bounds;  it  struck  the  side  three  or  four  times, 
and  then,  taking  an  enormous  plunge  of  about 
2,000  feet,  embedded  itself  on  the  Tuckett  Glacier. 
I  felt  the  rope  stop  and  pull  me  up  short. 
I  called  out  to  Zurbriggen  and  asked  him  if 
he  was  solidly  placed.  I  was  now  swinging  in 
the  air  like  a  pendulum,  with  my  back  to  the 
mountain,  scarcely  touching  the  rock  face.  It 
would  have  required  a  great  effort  to  turn  round 
and  grasp  the  rock,  and  I  was  afraid  that  the 
strain  which  would  thus  necessarily  be  placed 
on  the  rope  would  dislodge  Zurbriggen.  His 
first  fear  was  that  I  had  been  half  killed,  for 
he  saw  the  rock  fall  almost  on  the  top  of  me ;  but, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  after  striking  my  chest  it 
had  glanced  off  to  the  right  and  passed  under 
my  right  arm;  it  had  started  from  a  point  so 
very  near  that  it  had  not  time  to  gain  sufficient 
impetus  to  strike  me  with  great  force.  Zur- 
briggen's  first  words  were,  "  Are  you  very  much 
hurt?"  I  answered,  "No,"  and  again  I  asked 
him  whether  he  was  firmly  placed.     "No,"   he 
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replied,  "I  am  very  badly  situated  here.  Turn 
round  as  soon  as  you  can;  I  cannot  hold  you 
much  longer."  I  gave  a  kick  at  the  rocks  with 
one  foot,  and  with  great  exertion  managed  to 
swing  myself  round. 

Luckily  there  was  a  ledge  near  me,  and  so, 
getting  some  handhold,  I  was  soon  able  to  ease 
the  strain  on  the  rope.  A  few  moments  later  I 
struggled  a  little  way  up,  and  at  last  handed  to 
Zurbriggen  the  ice-axes,  which  I  had  managed 
to  hold  throughout  my  fall.  In  fact,  my  thoughts 
had  been  centred  in  them  during  the  whole  of  the 
time.  We  were  in  too  bad  a  place  to  stop  to 
speak  to  one  another  ;  but  Zurbriggen,  climbing 
up  a  bit  further,  got  himself  into  a  firm  position, 
and  I  scrambled  up  after  him,  so  that  in  about 
ten  minutes  we  had  passed  this  steep  bit. 

Here  we  sat  for  a  moment  to  recover  ourselves, 
for  our  nerves  had  been  badly  shaken  by  what 
had  so  nearly  proved  a  fatal  accident.  At  the 
time  everything  happened  so  rapidly  that  we  had 
not  thought  much  of  it,  more  especially  as  we 
knew  that  we  needed  to  keep  our  nerve  and 
take  immediate  action ;  but  when  it  was  all  over 
we  felt  the  effects,  and  both  sat  for  about  half 
an  hour  before  we  could  even  move  again.  I 
learned  that  Zurbriggen,  the  moment  I  fell,  had 
snatched  up  the  coil  of  rope  which  lay  at  his 
feet,  and  had  luckily  succeeded  in  getting  hold 
of  the  right  end  first,  so  that  he  was  soon  able 
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to  bring  me  nearly  to  rest;  but  the  pull  upon 
him  was  so  great,  and  he  was  so  badly  placed, 
that  he  had  to  let  the  rope  slip  through  his 
fingers,  to  ease  the  strain  while  he  braced 
himself  in  a  better  position,  from  which  he  was 
able  finally  to  stop  me.  He  told  me  that  had 
I  been  unable  to  turn  and  grasp  the  rocks,  he 
must  inevitably  have  been  dragged  from  his 
foothold,  as  the  ledge  upon  which  he  stood 
was  literally  crumbling  away  beneath  his  feet. 
We  discovered  that  two  strands  of  the  rope  had 
been  cut  through  by  the  falling  rock,  so  that  I 
had  been  suspended  in  mid-air  by  one  single 
strand.  The  rope,  however,  was  an  excellent 
one,  made  by  Buckingham,  and  held  through 
this  severe  test.  During  this  episode  I  lost  my 
hat.  At  the  moment  of  the  accident  my  mind 
was  perhaps  equally  divided  between  the  effort 
of  holding  fast  the  ice-axes  and  the  melancholy 
vision  of  this  the  last  and  only  hat  I  possessed 
sailing  gently  down  like  a  parachute  towards  the 
Copland  valley,  never  even  once  touching  the 
face  of  the  cliff.  I  was  obliged  now  to  have 
recourse  to  handkerchiefs  as  headgear,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  bandanna ;  later  on,  however,  I 
succeeded  in  manufacturing  a  most  excellent  cap 
by  stretching  an  old  sock. 

I  was  considerably  hurt  by  the  stone,  for  it 
had  made  a  cut  in  my  side  which  bled  a  great 
deal    and  did  not  heal    for  a  couple  of   weeks. 

15 
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We     determined,     nevertheless,     to    finish    the 
ascent. 

There  was  yet  another  very  bad  place  a  few 
steps  higher  up,  but  this  we  succeeded  in  scaling 
without  serious  incident.     When  we  reached  the 
top  of  it  we   saw  that  it  would  be  possible   to 
cross  the  face  on  the  Copland  side,  and,  getting 
on  to  a  snow  slope  that  leads  down  towards  the 
Douglas   Glacier,   to  climb  up  some  rocks  there 
that  seemed  easier,  and  thus  to  gain  the  summit. 
We  found  the  snow  slope,  which  we  had  to  cross 
in  a  diagonal  line,  in  a  very  bad  condition,  and 
much  wrecked  by  falling  stones ;  while  traversing 
it  we  constantly  feared  lest  we  should  start  an 
avalanche,   and    were    obliged    to    advance   very 
cautiously,   plunging    our    ice-axes   in  as   deeply 
as    possible    at   every  step.      When  we  reached 
the    point  where  we    intended    to    take    to    the 
rocks  again,   it  proved  no   easy  task   to  get  on 
to   them,    as    they   were    quite   smooth   and   rose 
perpendicularly    for    some    distance.       The    only 
practicable   method   seemed   to  be  that  I  should 
mount   upon    Zurbriggen's    shoulders,    and    from 
there  endeavour  to  gain  a  ledge,  where  I  thought 
I  might  fix  myself  firmly  with  the  rope,  so  that 
Zurbriggen  should   be  able  to  scramble   up  after 
me.      He   suggested   that  he   should   get   on  my 
shoulders,  but  strangely  enough  this  scheme  did 
not   appeal   to  me  as  much  as  the  other.     Zur- 
briggen  weighs   considerably  over   twelve   stone  ! 
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So  I  climbed  up  on  his  shoulders,  and,  after  a 
great  deal  of  stretching  and  of  shoving  from 
behind  —  for  there  was  really  no  intermediate 
handhold — I  wriggled  up  far  enough  to  get  my 
fingers  on  to  the  edge.  Then,  after  a  few  more 
contortions,   I    succeeded   in  reaching  the  ledge 

• 

itself,  some  fifteen  feet  above  the  snow  slope 
where  Zurbriggen  was  standing.  Here  I  planted 
myself  firmly,  and,  winding  the  rope  round  a 
projecting  point  of  rock,  I  managed  to  help  up 
Zurbriggen,  after  a  struggle  quite  insignificant  in 
comparison  to  the  one  we  had  just  gone  through. 
It  is  wonderful  how  light  he  seems  when  climbing. 
The  slightest  assistance  proves  quite  sufficient  for 
him  in  the  most  impossible  places. 

In  another  twenty  minutes  we  reached  the  ardte 
again,  and  the  last  few  yards  before  gaining  the 
peak  itself  proved  comparatively  flat,  so  that  we 
could  walk  along  without  difficulty.  We  were  now 
able  to  look  down  again  towards  the  Tasman 
valley,  and  I  wondered  if  our  friends  at  the 
Hermitage  would  see  us  as  we  planted  our  ice- 
axes  on  the  summit,  tying  to  them  a  bit  of  red 
cloth  which  we  had  brought  for  the  purpose  that 
they  might  know  we  had  won  the  day. 

I  learned  afterwards  that  we  were  seen  almost 
immediately,  and  that  Adamson  rode  off  at  once 
to  the  nearest  telegraph  office  at  Burke's  Pass, 
some  ninety  miles  away  over  a  rough  country  and 
across  many  fords,  so  that  the  news  reached 
Christchurch  next  morning  at  eleven. 
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It  was  now  10.25.  Zurbriggen  was  wild  with 
delight,  stamping  triumphantly  on  the  summit, 
and  pouring  out  volleys  of  abuse  at  it  for  its  long, 
stubborn  resistance.  I  suggested  that  it  might  be 
as  well  to  wait  till  we  had  made  the  descent  before 
thus  rousing  its  anger.  The  wind  was  very  cold 
and  had  now  risen  to  a  gale,  though  the  day 
remained  otherwise  fine.  Descending  for  shelter 
to  the  side  towards  the  north-west,  we  sat  down 
facing  Mount  Stokes,  and  prepared  to  drink  our 
bottle  of  wine,  which,  wonderful  to  relate,  had  not 
been  broken  in  my  fall !  Zurbriggen  now  produced 
his  cigar,  which  he  carefully  cut  in  two,  reserving, 
as  he  said,  the  other  end  to  smoke  when  we  should 
have  successfuly  traversed  the  range  to  the  west 
coast. 

For  the  great  question  which  had  so  long  occu- 
pied our  minds  as  to  the  possibility  of  finding  some 
practicable  route  across  the  great  mountain  range, 
thus  rendering  easy  the  journey  from  the  arid 
plains  of  Canterbury  to  the  fertile  fields  of  West- 
land,  seemed  now  at  last  on  the  point  of  solution. 
As  we  gazed  down  towards  the  head  of  the  Cop- 
land and  Douglas  valleys,  we  at  once  saw  that 
there  was  a  point  where  it  would  be  possible  to 
traverse  the  range  without  even  touching  snow  on 
the  west  slope,  while  on  the  east,  or  Hooker,  side 
we  knew  that  there  were  no  glaciers  of  any  im- 
portance. We  promptly  determined  to  seize  the 
earliest   opportunity   to   cross   by   this   pass,  and, 
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descending  the  Copland  and  Karangarua  Eivers, 
to  push  on  until  we  reached  some  habitation  on 
the  west  coast.  Thus  we  hoped  thoroughly  to 
explore  the  whole  region,  so  that  there  should  be 
no  further  doubt  as  to  the  possibility  of  building  a 
track  by  the  route  we  now  perceived.  We  would 
then  find  some  high  Alpine  pass  back  between 
Haast  and  Haidinger  which  would  enable  us  to 
return  to  the  Hochstetter  bivouac. 

Thus  we  planned  for  the  future  as  we  gazed, 
from  this  peak  of  ice,  where  no  living  being  had 
ever  preceded  us,  at  the  marvellous  panorama 
unfolded  before  our  eyes.  It  was  now  nearly 
eleven,  and  the  sky  was  blue  and  cloudless. 
The  South  Pacific  Ocean  lay  calm  and  sparkling 
in  the  sunlight,  with  its  long,  white,  intermittent 
streak  of  surf  beating  upon  the  smooth  beach  of 
the  west  coast.  Around  and  behind  us  the  Alps 
rose  range  behind  range,  their  vast  glaciers  and 
fields  of  everlasting  snow  shining  bright  in  the 
clear  morning  air.  For  a  short  space  of  time  we 
enjoyed  to  the  utmost  the  sense  of  rest  after  all  we 
had  gone  through. 

Soon,  however,  our  joy  of  conquest  was  over- 
shadowed by  the  thought  of  the  descent  before  us, 
and,  after  a  brief  delay,  we  set  about  preparing  to 
make  our  way  down.  But  before  leaving  we 
were  careful  to  erect  a  great  cairn  or  stone-man 
near  the  summit,  in  such  a  position  that  it  could 
be  seen  distinctly  from  the  Hermitage,  and  would 
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thus  furnish  a  permanent  proof  of  our  ascent.  We 
built  it  on  the  very  edge  of  the  arfite  next  the 
snow,  so  that  it  would  stand  out  on  the  sky  line 
from  the  Hermitage.  Then  scribbling  our  names 
on  a  sheet  of  paper  with  the  date  (which,  by  the 
way,  I  put  wrong,  writing  15th  instead  of  14th 
of  February),  we  put  it  in  the  now  empty  wine 
bottle,  and,  corking  the  latter  securely,  we  placed 
it  among  some  rocks  close  to  our  stone-man  for 
the  next  traveller  to  find  who  should  ascend  this 
inhospitable  peak.  Towards  the  west  lay  a  great 
glacier  that  came  nearly  up  to  the  peak  on  which 
we  stood,  steep  indeed  near  the  top,  but  below 
forming  itself  into  a  large  plateau,  and  finally 
flowing  over  the  edge  of  a  vertical  wall  some 
1,000  feet  in  height  in  great  avalanches  which 
form  themselves  anew  into  a  glacier  and  flow 
onwards  towards  the  sea.  If  some  way  were 
found  to  reach  this  plateau,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
it  would  furnish  a  safe  route  up  Sefton,  but  the 
valleys  on  that  side  are  for  the  most  part  unex- 
plored and  uninhabited;  provisions  for  many  weeks 
would  therefore  have  to  be  carried  up  over  passes 
from  the  Hermitage  before  any  attempt  could  be 
made  to  scale  Mount  Sefton  from  the  west. 

I  chipped  off  a  bit  of  stone  from  the  topmost 
rock  of  the  mountain,  so  that  Zurbriggen's  words, 
"We  will  have  the  peak  in  our  pockets,"  came 
true  after  all.  We  then  roped  ourselves  for  the 
descent,  having  remained  on  the  summit  an  hour 
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and  a  quarter.  I  went  first,  Zurbriggen  following. 
We  descended  without  any  incident  to  the  place 
where  I  had  crawled  up  on  Zurbriggen's  back. 
Here  he  lowered  me  down  first,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  calmly  slide  after  me,  making  some 
remark  just  before  he  reached  me  to  the  effect 
that  it  might  be  as  well  if  I  caught  him  as  he 
landed.  This  I  tried  to  do,  but  as  he  came  to 
me,  moving  with  considerable  rapidity,  there  was 
a  short  struggle  before  we  succeeded  in  regaining 
stable  equilibrium.  I  mildly  remonstrated  with 
him  on  the  manner  of  his  descent,  but  he  said 
that  he  knew  it  would  be  all  right,  and  that  I 
should  be  able  to  stop  him  somehow.  Zurbriggen 
has  more  confidence  in  himself  than  any  guide  I 
have  seen,  and  he  is,  I  think,  right. 

We  traversed  the  slope  of  snow  and  ice  as  before 
and  reached  the  head  of  the  first  precipice.  Here 
we  drove  one  of  our  iron  staples  securely  into  the 
rock,  and  I  tied  the  end  of  the  thin  rope  round 
myself ;  Zurbriggen  then  lowered  me  down  to  the 
full  length  of  it.  I  untied  myself  at  once,  so  that 
he  could  draw  the  rope  back,  and  gradually  and 
cautiously  I  crept  out  of  the  line  of  descent  of  the 
stones  which  he  might  possibly  dislodge  in  his  down- 
ward way,  and  waited  for  him.  This  side  of  the 
mountain  was  now  shaded  from  the  sun,  so  that  I 
suffered  greatly  from  the  cold  as  I  watched  him. 
Before  descending  he  had  run  the  rope  through  a 
ring  in  the  staple,  and  was  coming  down  with  one 
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end  tied  round  him  and  the  other  held  in  his  hands. 
As  this  arrangement  doubled  the  rope,  he  was  only 
able  to  make  one-half  of  the  descent  with  its  assist- 
ance, and  when  he  was  still  about  100  feet  from 
the  bottom  he  had  to  let  go  of  the  end  he  held, 
draw  the  whole  length  down  to  himself,  and 
come  down  the  remaining  hundred  feet  without 
any  rope  support  at  all.  I  anxiously  watched  his 
downward  course,  but  he  came  apparently  quite 
easily  without  even  dislodging  any  stones. 

The  descent  was  very  much  more  difficult  than 
the  ascent,  for  we  had  to  test  every  stone  with  our 
feet — a  far  clumsier  method  than  feeling  with  the 
hands.  At  last  he  got  down  to  me,  and,  roping 
ourselves  together  with  the  ordinary  cord,  we 
descended  till  we  reached  the  place  where  we  had 
met  with  our  accident  on  coming  up.  Here, 
planting  another  staple  in  the  rock,  we  repeated 
the  same  manoeuvre  as  before  with  great  success. 
In  crossing  down  to  the  place  where  on  our  way  up 
we  had  found  the  rocks  crumbling  in  small  pieces, 
we  had  rather  a  bad  time  of  it,  as  both  of  us  detached 
masses  of  these  crumbling  stones,  which  made  the 
mountain  tremble  as  they  hurled  themselves  down 
to  the  Copland.  At  last,  at  about  a  quarter  past 
two,  we  arrived  at  the  small  overhanging  arete  of 
rock  that  led  to  Tuckett's  Saddle,  and  began  to 
cross  it.  In  some  ways  this  was  the  most  sen- 
sational part  of  the  climb,  for  the  rocks  crumbled 
and  swayed  in  such  a  fashion  that  it  seemed  every 
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moment  as  if  the  whole  thing  really  must  topple 
over  with  a  great  crash. 

Our  sense  of  relief  on  gaining  the  saddle  where 
we  had  left  our  riicksacs  wTas  great,  and  to  be 
able  to  stand  upon  a  nice  level  bit  of  ground  was 
a  real  pleasure.  I  took  photographs  from  here  of 
all  the  surrounding  country,  but  was  unable  to  get 
a  view  of  the  peak  of  Sefton,  as  it  rose  so  directly 
in  front  of  us  that  even  the  widest-angled  lens 
would  have  been  useless,  and  nothing  short  of 
tilting  the  camera  into  an  almost  vertical  position 
would  have  enabled  me  to  include  the  summit. 
We  ate  a  few  more  biscuits,  and  putting  on  our 
crampons  commenced  slowly  descending  the  snow 
ar6te  leading  to  the  rib  of  rocks  between  the 
Huddleston  and  Tuckett  Glaciers.  We  had  great 
difficulty  here,  for  the  hot  sun  during  the  day  had 
turned  the  hard  n6v6  that  we  had  crossed  in  the 
morning  to  soft  snow,  and  underneath  this  yielding 
surface  we  struck  the  blue,  slippery  ice.  I  had  to 
cut  steps  all  the  way  down,  and  was  obliged  to 
make  them  fairly  large  as  our  crampons  proved 
useless,  the  soft  snow  forming  itself  into  great 
snowballs  between  their  spikes,  which  made  it 
almost  impossible  to  stand  firmly  in  our  footholds. 
Our  position  was  too  precarious  to  admit  of  our 
stopping  to  take  them  off,  or  we  should  have  done 
so,  but  we  had  repeatedly  to  clean  out  first  one 
foot  and  then  the  other,  much  in  the  same  way  as 
one  takes  stones  out  of  a  horse's  hoof.     It  was  not 
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till  five  o'clock  that  we  arrived  at  the  last  of  these 
rocks  where  we  were  able  to  take  off  the  crampons. 

I  was  glad  to  finish  the  work  of  step-cutting 
upon  which  I  had  been  engaged  continuously  for 
two  hours  and  a  half,  as  Zurbriggen  insisted  that 
it  was  best  he  should  go  last  in  case  of  a  slip ;  I 
thought  he  was  right,  especially  as  he  is  much 
heavier  than  I  am.  We  now  began  to  run  down 
on  to  the  rocks  so  as  to  gain  the  point  where  we 
had  left  the  Huddleston  Glacier  in  the  morning, 
but  we  soon  found  that  we  must  moderate  our 
pace  and  continue  in  the  same  slow,  cautious 
fashion  that  we  had  been  going  the  whole  day. 

We  did  not  want  to  be  caught  out  in  the  night 
as  the  weather  was  extremely  cold,  and  we  knew 
that  the  moon  would  not  rise  till  midnight  and 
make  it  light  enough  for  us  to  proceed,  if  indeed 
the  weather  continued  to  hold  up  so  long.  It 
looked  very  threatening  at  the  moment,  a  mass 
of  little  white  clouds  hurrying  across  the  peak  of 
Sefton  in  an  angry  sort  of  way,  getting  torn 
into  shreds  as  they  passed  and  then  evapo- 
rating into  the  air.  This,  we  knew,  wras  a 
sign  of  that  north-west  wind  we  had  alwrays 
so  much  dreaded,  and  we  now  strained  every 
nerve  to  gain  the  glacier  while  there  was  still 
sufficient  light  to  enable  us  to  thread  our 
way  through  its  intricate  maze  of  seracs  and 
crevasses.  In  about  an  hour  we  reached  the  sort 
of  pit  into  which  it  was  necessary  to  descend  in 
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order  to  cross  from  the  rocks  to  the  ice  of  the 
Huddleston  Glacier.  Masses  of  rock-avalanches 
came  repeatedly  rushing  down  into  this  gulf,  and 
when  we  got  to  the  bottom,  moving  as  quickly  as 
was  possible,  we  found  that  a  few  steps  had  to  be 
cut  before  we  could  reach  those  we  had  used  in 
the  morning,  the  position  of  everything  having 
changed  considerably  during  the  last  fourteen 
hours.  Zurbriggen  cut  as  rapidly  as  he  could, 
but  those  steps — four  I  think  there  were — seemed 
to  me  to  take  the  longest  time  in  cutting  of  any 
steps  that  I  had  ever  seen.  However,  at  last  they 
were  finished  and  we  were  able  to  get  out  of  this 
rat-trap  as  Zurbriggen  called  it. 

We  then  began  wending  our  way  across  the 
glacier.  The  snow  was  now  extremely  soft,  so 
that  ice-bridges  that  we  had  been  able  to  walk 
boldly  over  in  the  morning  proved  in  the  evening 
a  serious  danger  and  obstacle  to  us,  and  we  had 
to  make  innumerable  detours  among  the  great 
overhanging  pinnacles  and  seracs.  Several  times 
while  we  were  in  this  broken  ice-fall,  avalanches 
thundered  down  uncomfortably  near  to  us,  and 
each  time  as  we  heard  the  ominous  crack  we 
anxiously  glanced  up  to  see  in  what  direction  the 
blocks  of  ice  and  snow  would  precipitate  them- 
selves. 

We  were  at  last  able  to  get  out  of  this  and  into 
a  clear  part  of  the  glacier,  which  was  comparatively 
safe  but  for  the  danger  of  hidden  crevasses  in  such 
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soft  snow.  There  is  one  large  crevasse  which  runs 
almost  the  whole  length  of  the  glacier  with 
apparently  only  one  ice-bridge  over  it.  In  the 
morning  we  had  crossed  it  safely,  but  now  that 
everything  had  been  melting  and  dripping  fast 
all  day,  it  looked  rather  unstable.  We  had  to 
approach  it  down  a  very  steep  slope  of  soft  snow, 
and  I  did  not  like  the  look  of  it  at  all.  Zur- 
briggen  was  leading,  as  he  had  done  since  we  had 
come  upon  the  glacier,  and  he  was  just  in  the  act 
of  putting  his  foot  upon  the  bridge  when  down  it 
went  with  a  thundering  crash,  the  sound  re- 
verberating and  echoing  under  our  feet  till  the 
bit  we  were  on  seemed  to  tremble.  He  had  only 
just  time  to  leap  back  and  to  call  to  me  to 
draw  in  the  rope.  Before  he  had  stepped  on  to 
the  ice-bridge,  I  had  planted  my  axe  firmly  into 
the  deep  snow,  but  now  the  sudden  idea  that  the 
very  slope  that  we  were  on  was  about  to  yield 
entered  both  our  minds  simultaneously,  and  we 
turned  and  hurried  back  as  quickly  as  possible, 
never  once  stopping  till  there  was  a  safe  distance 
between  us  and  the  crevasses.  We  were  barely 
clear  when  with  a  loud  booming  sound  a  second 
piece  of  ice  detached  itself  and  fell  headlong  into 
the  abyss  beneath. 

We  now  walked  beside  the  glacier  a  few  steps  so 
as  to  get  a  good  view  of  the  small  remains  of  what 
we  had  supposed  to  be  the  last  bridge  left  across 
this  crevasse.     Both  lips  of  the  crevasse  overhung 
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greatly,  and  there  was  just  a  small  bit  of  snow 
across  it  which  looked  as  if  it  must  give  way  if  any 
weight  were  placed  upon  it.  Zurbriggen  was  very 
keen  to  try  this  at  once,  but  I  refused  until  I  had 
quite  made  up  my  mind  that  it  was  absolutely  our 
last  resort,  and  even  then,  I  pointed  out  to  him, 
that  we  should  stand  a  better  chance  by  waiting 
till  the  cold  night  air  had  frozen  the  soft  snow 
together,  and  thus  bound  the  thing  into  a  more 
compact  mass.  We  walked  along  the  edge  of  the 
crevasse  for  a  long  distance — in  fact,  nearly  as  far 
as  the  Tuckett  Glacier.  The  shades  of  evening 
were  fast  falling,  and  the  prospect  of  a  night  on 
the  glacier  stared  us  in  the  face.  At  some  little 
distance  from  where  we  were  there  seemed  to  be 
another  sort  of  bridge,  which  Zurbriggen,  in  his 
eagerness  to  get  away  before  night  overtook  us, 
wished  to  try;  this  time  I  yielded,  trusting  to 
his  great  knowledge  and  experience  of  ice  work. 
I  planted  myself  in  a  firm  position,  and  burying 
my  ice-axe  into  the  snow,  made  ready  to  do  my 
best  to  hold  him  up  should  an  accident  occur. 
He  crawled  as  lightly  as  a  cat  over  the  frail  ice 
that  joined  the  two  sides  of  the  chasm,  when 
suddenly,  to  my  alarm,  I  found  that  the  rope  be- 
tween us  came  to  an  end :  it  was  necessary  that  I 
should  follow  him  at  once,  so  that  he  should  not 
pause  a  moment  in  the  perilous  position  in  which 
he  was  now  placed.  I  went  quickly  after  him,  and 
we  both  found  ourselves  upon  this  bridge  at  once. 
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In  an  instant,  however,  Zurbriggen  had  gained  the 
opposite  bank,  plunged  his  axe  into  the  snow,  and 
calling  out  to  me  to  be  careful,  drew  the  rope  in  to 
him,  calling  to  me  that  he  could  hold  me  up  should 
the  ice  give.  Luckily  I  was  not  obliged  to  test 
his  strength,  and  a  few  minutes  later  we  were 
hurrying  through  the  last  crevasses  and  seracs  of 
the  Huddleston  Glacier. 

We  could  already  hear  the  voice  of  young 
Clark  calling  to  us  from  the  Sefton  bivouac,  and 
we  redoubled  our  pace,  knowing  that  he  would 
probably  have  something  warm  ready  for  us.  We 
passed  the  little  plateau  below  the  Footstool,  and 
at  once  began  sliding  down  the  steep  slope  towards 
the  bivouac.  But  we  were  soon  forced  to  relinquish 
this  easy  and  comfortable  method  of  descent,  for 
the  frost  had  come  on  at  sundown  and  again  made 
everything  hard  and  slippery.  Before  long  we  were 
reduced  to  chipping  small  steps  for  ourselves,  and 
presently  Zurbriggen  announced  the  fact  that 
he  did  not  mean  to  kill  himself  at  the  last  and 
easiest  spot,  and  therefore  intended  putting  on 
his  crampons.  I  stopped  also  to  adjust  mine, 
and  we  reached  the  bivouac  at  about  half-past 
eight.  We  saw  that  there  was  a  lire  lighted, 
and  rushed  across  the  last  few  stones,  tripping 
over  the  rope  and  generally  getting  ourselves 
entangled. 

Clark  had  got  a  large  pot  of  hot  tea  ready,  and 
also  a  bottle  of  champagne  that  Adamson  had  very 
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kindly  sent  to  us,  though  it  was  the  last  bottle  left 
in  the  Hermitage.  I  was  all  covered  with  cuts 
and  bruises  from  my  fall,  as  well  as  from  sundry 
stray  stones  that  had  struck  me  from  time  to  time 
during  the  day,  so  at  a  quarter  past  nine  I  left 
Zurbriggen  tucked  up  in  both  the  sleeping-bags, 
while  I  made  a  bolt  for  the  Hermitage,  fearing  lest 
if  I  waited  for  the  morning  I  might  be  too  stiff  to 
move.  Besides,  Clark  said  something  about  some 
soup  that  had  been  made  by  Mrs.  Adam  son  ;  this 
settled  the  matter  in  my  mind,  so,  lighting  the 
lantern,  I  picked  my  way  over  the  stones  as  best 
I  could,  Clark  following  me. 

Twice  I  fell  flat  on  my  face  over  some  imaginary 
boulder  that  the  light  of  my  lantern  seemed  to 
conjure  up  before  me,  until  at  last  I  put  it  out 
altogether,  and  crept  along  the  ground,  letting 
myself  down  by  the  long  snow-grass,  and  at  times 
actually  rolling  over  and  over.  On  one  occasion 
after  such  a  fall  I  dropped  off  to  sleep  where  I  fell, 
and  Clark  had  to  come  and  shake  me,  or  I  should 
have  remained  where  I  was  all  night.  It  was  not 
till  one  o'clock  that  the  Hermitage  was  reached, 
the  last  hour  of  our  walk  being  more  comfortable, 
as  by  this  time  the  moon  had  risen.  Clark  soon 
warmed  some  soup,  which  was  the  one  thing  that 
had  been  absorbing  my  mind  during  the  last  four 
hours.  I  had  been  climbing  hard  for  about  twenty- 
five  hours  on  half  a  tin  of  sardines  and  a  few 
biscuits.     After  eating  I  went  to  sleep  on  the  spot 
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where  I  sat ;  nothing  would  induce  me  to  move  a 
step  farther. 

A  long  night's  rest  went  far  to  restore  our  forces, 
but  it  was  at  least  a  week  before  either  Zurbriggen 
or  I  quite  recovered  from  the  exertion  which  had 
been  so  amply  rewarded. 


I 


CHAPTER  IX. 


"...  'Mid  toppling  stones,  black  gulfs  and  yawning  caves 
Whose  windings  gave  ten  thousand  various  tongues 
To  the  loud  stream.  .  .  ." 

Shelley. 

00N  was  passed  before  I 
rose  on  the  day  after  our 
ascent  of  Sefton.  I  was 
very  stiff,  besides  being 
much  bruised  and  cut, 
especially  about  the  hands 
and  face.  Zurbriggen 
arrived  from  the  bivouac 
about  noon.  He  seemed 
quite  done  up,  and 
limped  about  in  a  desolate 
way.  Later  on  Mrs.  Adamson  prepared  us  a  great 
feast,  and  though  we  were  completely  crippled  for 
the  moment,  we  found  our  appetites  unimpaired. 

In  the  afternoon  our  Scotch  friend  from  the  Birch 

Hill  sheep-run  arrived,  filled  with  unbelief  as  to 

our  ascent.     But  he  seemed  rather  staggered  when 

informed  that  all  the  inmates-  of  the  Hermitage 

16  ;«s 
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had,  the  day  before,  seen  us  on  the  topmost  peak 
of  the  mountain  with  the  aid  of  a  telescope.  I 
then  took  him  to  the  front  of  the  building,  and 
showed  him  the  cairn  that  we-  had  built  on  the 
summit.  This  was  clearly  visible  from  here  with 
the  naked  eye,  and  with  the  help  of  a  telescope  it 
was  even  possible  to  distinguish  the  red  rag  we 
had  tied  round  it.  This  finished  him  up  com- 
pletely, and  his  only  reply  was  to  ask  if  he  could 
have  a  drink.  He  admitted  that  we  had  made  the 
ascent,  but  I  think  he  had  an  idea  that  it  had  been 
done  by  some  unfair  means,  of  course  he  couldn't 
state  exactly  how,  but  he  still  remained  very 
sceptical.  He  stoutly  maintained  that  Mount 
Sealy  had  never  been  ascended,  for  he  explained 
that  he  had  been  further  up  the  ranges  than  any- 
body else,  and  had  seen  the  mountain  himself  and 
knew  it  to  be  inaccessible.  As  for  Tasman  and 
Haidinger,  he  did  not  even  know  where  they  were, 
therefore  he  said  that  it  would,  of  course,  be  im- 
possible for  anybody  to  climb  them.  This  was  a 
good  specimen  of  the  disbelief,  shared  by  all  the 
men  upon  the  sheep-runs,  in  the  climbing  ability 
of  any  but  themselves. 

Our  friend  went  back,  towards  5  p.m.,  accom- 
panied by  the  usual  small  caravan  of  mongrel  dogs 
that  always  followed  him  ;  he  promised  to  send  up 
some  mutton  as  soon  as  he  could.  There  were 
now  five  of  us  in  all  at  the  Hermitage,  and  nothing 
very  much  but   flour  in  the  way  of   supplies.     It 
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was  not  unnatural,  therefore,  that  a  sheep  should 
only  last  us  two  days.  We  retired  early  that  night 
and  slept  soundly. 

I  cannot  better  describe  the  events  of  the  next 
few  days  than  by  quoting  extracts  from  my  diary. 

Feb.  16th.  We  found  this  morning  that 
almost  all  our  stiffness  had  vanished,  but  our  cuts 
and  bruises  did  not  disappear  so  rapidly.  Zur- 
briggen  and  I  commenced  making  plans  about  our 
proposed  journey  to  the  west  coast.  The  question 
was  whether  we  should  at  once  go  over  what 
seemed  to  us,  when  we  stood  on  the  summit  of 
Sefton,  a  feasible  pass  from  the  Hooker  valley 
across  to  the  Copland,  and  so  proceeding  down  to 
the  Karangarua  Kiver,  try  to  reach  the  habitations 
at  Gillespie's  township  ;  or  whether  we  should 
attempt  some  high  Alpine  pass  at  the  head  of 
either  the  Hooker  or  the  Kudolf  Glacier,  and 
return  by  the  Copland  valley.  At  last  we  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  we  had  better  make  a  voyage 
of  discovery  up  the  Hooker  Glacier  towards 
Harper's  Saddle,  and  carefully  examine  the  ranges 
between  the  Footstool  and  Baker's  Saddle,  whence 
we  could  either  proceed  over  Harper's  Saddle,  or,  if 
it  seemed  wiser,  return  and  make  the  pass  we  had 
fixed  upon  into  the  Copland. 

In  the  afternoon  I  wrote  up  my  journal  and 
worked  out  some  of  the  heights  determined  with 
the  aneroids.  The  weather  seems  rather  unsettled, 
but  in  any  case  we  are  not  in  a  condition  to  start 
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out  on  a  reconnaissance  of  the  Hooker  Glacier  for 
several  days. 

Feb.  11th.  The  weather  being  fine  and  wann, 
we  occupied  ourselves  in  washing  all  our  clothes 
and  sleeping-bags,  and  in  doing  some  artistic 
mending,  as  parts  of  our  garments  threatened 
us  with  total  disintegration.  My  coat  was  nearly 
torn  to  pieces  after  our  ascent  of  Sefton,  and  I  had 
to  fix  on  some  rather  large  patches.  No  mutton 
having  come  from  the  Birch  Hill  station,  I  sent 
Clark  down  on  his  horse  to  bring  up  a  sheep,  for 
there  was  nothing  to  eat  but  bread.  We  retired 
to  bed  rather  hungry. 

Feb.  18th.  Clark  returned  with  a  sheep  in  the 
morning,  so  wre  at  once  made  a  feast.  I  then 
commenced  some  very  intricate  baking  operations, 
and  after  much  toil  and  trouble  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing a  large  quantity  of  rolls — rather  heavy,  but 
still  better  than  our  previous  efforts  without  baking 
powder.  Zurbriggen  worked  hard  at  stoking  the 
fire. 

Having  almost  entirely  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  the  Mount  Sefton  ascent,  we  began  to 
make  preparations  for  an  early  departure,  proposing 
to  start  the  next  morning  should  the  weather  prove 
fine.  As  night  approached,  however,  the  wind  rose 
to  a  gale  and  howled  mournfully  about  the  house,  so 
that  our  hopes  for  fine  weather  were  very  slender. 

Feb.  19th.  Zurbriggen  came  into  my  room  early 
and  told  me  that  he  thought  the  day  would  be  fine. 
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There  were  still  some  mists  hanging  round  the 
valley,  but  as  the  temperature  was  low  and  the 
barometer  rising  fast  we  thought  it  best  to  start. 
We  accordingly  packed  up  two  riicksacs,  in  which 
we  placed  everything  that  wre  expected  to  need  on 
our  journey  to  the  West  Coast.  We  intended  to 
leave  these  under  some  stone  in  the  Hooker  valley, 
directly  underneath  the  col  wre  had  fixed  upon,  so 
that  when  we  finally  set  out  to  cross  this  pass, 
we  should  not  have  to  carry  our  loads  up  from  the 
Hermitage.  I  put  in  my  camera,  together  with 
two  rolls  of  Eastman's  films,  capable  of  taking,  in 
all,  120  views.  To  these  we  added  a  prismatic 
compass,  level,  aneroid,  thermometers,  and  writing 
materials,  &c.  ;  also  a  change  of  under-garments 
in  case  we  should  get  wet.  We  took  a  rope  long 
enough  for  four  persons,  and  Buckingham's  thin 
rope,  as  also  our  crampons.  We  did  not  take  much 
in  the  wray  of  provisions,  only  two  of  Silver's  self- 
cooking  tins,  and  a  box  of  fruit  biscuits.  When 
all  these  things  were  stowed  away  in  our  riicksacs 
we  found  we  had  twro  packs,  or,  as  the  New 
Zealanders  call  them,  "  swags,"  of  about  40  lbs. 
each.  I  took  Clark  to  carry  my  load  up  as  far  as 
the  glacier. 

By  9.30  we  were  ofi.  The  aneroid  at  the 
Hermitage  was  steady  since  last  night,  and  the 
day  promised  to  be  fine  and  very  hot,  for  the  sun, 
already  high  above  the  horizon,  beat  down  on  our 
heads  with  cruel  intensity.     We  crossed  the  wire 
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bridge  that  spans  the  Hooker  Kiver,  and  com- 
menced wending  our  way  up  the  valley  towards 
the  great  Empress  ice-fall.  From  there  we  had  an 
excellent  view  of  our  route  up  Sefton.  By  12.45 
we  had  reached  the  remains  of  Fyfe  and  Graham's 
first  bivouac,  made  by  them  in  the  spring,  when 
they  attacked  Mount  Cook  from  this  side.  Here 
we  found  an  old  tin  can,  in  which  we  made  some 
tea,  after  which  we  rested  a  little.  We  now 
decided,  after  all,  to  bring  our  rucksacs  up  with 
us,  instead  of  leaving  them  at  the  foot  of  our 
first  intended  pass,  as  we  had  some  thoughts  of 
pushing  straight  across  to  the  west  coast  from  the 
head  of  the  Empress  Glacier  over  Harper's  Pass. 
We  noticed  some  small  clouds  that  now  came 
streaming  over  the  top  of  Mount  Sefton  and  the 
Footstool  from  the  north-west,  but  did  not  at 
that  time  attach  any  serious  importance  to  them, 
as  they  evaporated  almost  immediately  after 
crossing  the  actual  summit  of  the  mountains. 
Besides,  the  weather  had  every  appearance  of 
being  settled. 

By  two  o'clock  we  were  off  again,  stumbling 
over  an  extremely  rough  moraine,  as  we  wended 
our  way  up  towards  the  Empress  ice-fall.  At 
three  o'clock  I  took  my  riicksac  myself  and  sent 
Clark  back.  Here  we  left  the  moraine  and, 
getting  on  to  the  ice,  proceeded  up  the  centre  of 
it,  making  for  a  point  where  we  thought  it  would 
be  possible  to  force   our   way   through  the    great 
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crevasses  and  seracs  that  the -glacier  forms  here, 
as  it  flows  down  from  the  upper  plateau  between 
Mount  Cook  and  Mount  Stokes.  The  light  breeze 
that  had  been  blowing  all  day  from  the  south-west 
now  changed  round  to  the  north-west,  and  we 
could  see  the  mists  hurrying  across  the  peak 
of  Mount  Stokes,  torn  in  shreds  by  what  was 
now  a  fast-approaching  gale.  We  were  already 
nearly  under  Baker's  Saddle,  and  at  an  altitude 
of  about  5,860  feet,  as  I  afterwards  calculated  by 
the  readings  of  the  aneroid.  It  was  already  late, 
and  we  saw  it  would  take  us  another  three  hours 
to  get  through  the  ice-fall,  so  that  we  should  not 
be  able  to  extricate  ourselves  before  dark.  We 
had  thought  that  if  we  could  only  get  through 
the  Empress  ice-fall  before  night  we  might  bivouac 
at  the  base  of  one  of  the  rock  arfites,  leading  down 
from  the  summit  of  Mount  Cook.  From  such  a 
point  we  could  easily  gain  Harper's  Saddle  in  a 
few  hours,  either  waiting  for  the  morning,  or  even, 
perhaps,  continuing  that  night  by  lantern  light, 
should  the  glacier  prove  to  be  in  a  sufficiently  good 
condition.  The  ice  on  which  we  stood  was  in  such 
a  terribly  rotten  state  at  this  point,  and  the 
crevasses  so  large  and  free  from  snow,  owing  to 
the  lateness  of  the  season,  that  an  almost  insur- 
mountable barrier  was  raised  against  our  further 
advance.  We  were  compelled  to  make  enormous 
detours  all  the  time,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  much 
step-cutting  had  to  be  resorted  to.     Our  advance 
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was,  therefore,  necessarily  slow  through  this  intri- 
cate mass  of  broken  glacier.  As  the  weather  was 
now  going  from  bad  to  worse,  I  thought  it  wrisest 
.  to  turn  back  and  retrace  our  steps  to  the  Hermitage 
at  once.  Next  day,  I  argued  to  myself,  wre  could 
come  up  with  some  extra  provisions  and  make  the 
passage  we  had  noted  from  the  summit  of  Sefton 
over  to  the  Copland  valley.  Once  down  on  the 
other  side  we  could  come  back  by  any  high  Alpine 
pass  that  wre  should  deem  advisable.  Zurbriggen 
agreed  with  me,  and  as  neither  of  us  was  anxious 
to  spend  the  night  out  where  we  were,  we  turned 
back  and  hurried  dowTi  the  glacier  as  fast  as  our 
legs  would  carry  us,  arriving  at  Fyfe  and  Graham's 
bivouac  towards  six;  there  we  stopped  for  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

These  moments  we  spent  in  planning  our  route 
up  the  slopes  of  the  hillside  in  front  of  us,  so  that 
when  we  set  out  to  cross  the  divide  we  should 
not  have  to  waste  any  time  in  selecting  our  route. 
Having  fixed  the  topography  of  the  opposite  range 
clearly  in  our  heads,  we  continued  down  to  where 
we  had  originally  intended  leaving  our  things. 
Here,  under  a  great  stone,  we  placed  the  two 
riicksacs,  so  that  we  could  find  them  when  we 
next  started  out,  and  should  thus  be  saved  the 
trouble  of  carrying  them  the  whole  way  up  again 
from  the  Hermitage. 

At  7.30  we  found  it  so  dark  that  we  were  forced 
to  stop  and  light  our  lantern.     We  had  only  taken 
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one  small  bit  of  candle,  as  we  thought  that  in  a 
couple  of  hours  at  most  we  could  reach  the 
Hermitage ;  the  rest  of  the  candles  we  had  left 
with  our  sacs.  We  had  some  difficulty  in  finding 
our  way  among  the  piled  up  masses  of  debris  and 
moraine.  Just  as  we  were  crossing  a  small  river 
our  candle  dropped  out  of  the  lantern  into  the 
water.  Zurbriggen  jumped  down  after  it,  and  we 
had  great  excitement  searching  for  this  small 
object.  It  was  so  dark  that  we  could  scarcely 
distinguish  even  near  objects,  and  this  chase  after 
a  small  end  of  candle  proved  extremely  difficult — in 
fact,  had  it  not  been  for  its  being  white,  and  thus 
more  conspicuous  than  the  surrounding  dark- 
coloured  stones  and  what  seemed  inky-black  water, 
we  should  never  have  succeeded.  This  would  have 
meant  a  night  out  in  the  open,  as  without  lantern- 
light  we  could  never  have  kept  to  the  very  faint 
track  that  led  to  the  Hermitage.  We  should  soon 
have  been  lost  in  the  bushes,  and  as  there  was  a 
certain  kind  of  plant  that  grew  plentifully  in  these 
parts  covered  with  sharp  thorns,  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  long,  and  which  ran  into  one's  flesh  un- 
mercifully, we  should  have  been  compelled  to  lie 
down  and  wait  for  daylight.  Zurbriggen  was 
fortunate  enough  to  find  it,  however,  as,  luckily  for 
us,  it  had  been  caught  up  by  a  rock  that  projected 
in  mid-stream.  After  several  attempts  we  suc- 
ceeded in  lighting  this  precious  candle-end,  and 
placing  it  in  the  lantern.     We  hurried  on  as  fast 
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as  possible,  hoping  to  be  able  to  extricate  ourselves 
from  the  bush  before  it  was  burnt  out.  Even  with 
this  light  we  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  finding 
our  way  and  keeping  to  the  narrow  track  cut 
through  the  tangle  of  vegetation.  Finally,  at 
10  p.m.,  we  arrived  at  the  Hermitage,  and  on  taking 
the  reading  of  the  aneroid,  I  found  it  had  fallen 
considerably. 

We  decided  to  leave  the  next  afternoon  should 
the  weather  show  any  signs  of  improvement. 

Feb.  20th.  The  rain  descended  in  torrents  all 
day,  and  the  wind  howled  unceasingly.  I  was 
afraid  that  the  rucksacs  we  had  left  up  the 
Hooker  valley  would  get  wet,  so  I  sent  Zurbriggen 
up  with  some  mackintosh  sheeting  to  cover  them, 
telling  him  at  the  same  time  to  bring  my  camera 
down,  as  I  feared  lest  the  damp  might  spoil  the 
roll  of  films  in  it.  He  returned  about  1  p.m., 
drenched  to  the  skin.  I  had  sent  Clark  up  to  the 
Ball  Hut  early  in  the  morning  to  get  some  stores 
we  had  up  there.  I  spent  the  day  in  developing 
photographs  with  Adamson  in  an  improvised 
"  dark-room  "  made  out  of  a  small  cupboard. 

As  night  came  on  we  began  to  feel  anxious 
about  Clark ;  I  had  told  him  to  come  down  in  the 
evening,  and  we  feared  that  he  might  perhaps  try 
to  ford  the  Hooker  River  on  his  horse,  although  I 
had  given  him  strict  orders  not  to  do  so.  Owing 
to  the  heavy  rains  this  river  is  much  swollen  at 
present,  and  is  in  far  too  dangerous  a  condition  for 
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any  one  to  attempt  to  ford  it.  Adamson  and  I  sat 
up  till  late,  but  as  there  were  still  no  signs  of  his 
appearance  we  began  to  make  preparations  for  a 
search  after  him.  We  got  two  lanterns  and  lighted 
them  when  we  heard  the  door  open,  and  Clark 
came  in  ;  he  had,  in  spite  of  my  orders,  forded  the 
Hooker,  and  ridden  to  the  Ball  Hut,  but  as  the 
river  rose  considerably  during  the  day,  by  the  time 
he  returned  in  the  evening  he  was  unable  to  cross 
it  again,  though,  according  to  his  account,  he  rode 
twice  at  it,  and  got  swept  away  each  time,  just 
managing  to  regain  the  bank  on  the  Tasman  side. 
Finally,  he  crossed  by  climbing  along  the  wire  rope, 
as  the  basket  was  on  the  Hermitage  side  of  the 
stream.  He  admitted  to  me  that  when  he  was 
half-way  over  his  arms  were  so  tired  that  he 
thought  he  should  be  obliged  to  let  go,  and  if  he 
had  done  so  and  fallen  in  the  raging  torrent  below 
nothing  could  have  saved  his  life.  His  horse  has, 
of  course,  remained  on  the  Tasman  side,  and  he 
will  now  have  to  wait  at  the  Hermitage  till  the 
river  goes  down  before  he  can  get  him  across, 
though  he  had  intended  riding  home  to-morrow 
as  I  have  no  further  use  for  him. 

He  had,  to  my  great  joy,  found  my  ice-axe, 
which  I  had  lost  fording  a  small  stream  in  the 
Tasman  valley  on  our  last  journey  down  from  the 
Ball  Hut. 

Feb.  21st.  I  sent  Clark  for  more  mutton  to 
Birch  Hill  station  as  our  larder  was  empty.     We 
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waited  for  him  anxiously — or  hungrily  shall  I  say — 
till  evening.  At  last  he  came  bringing  a  sheep, 
and  we  at  once  prepared  a  feast  for  ourselves. 
The  rest  of  the  day  I  spent  strolling  round  and 
collecting  specimens  of  the  flora  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Hermitage.  Towards  night  it  began 
to  rain  again,  and  I  think  we  are  in  for  another 
stormy  night. 

Feb.  22nd.  On  rising  this  morning  I  saw  that 
the  snow  on  the  mountains  had  come  down 
nearly  as  far  as  the  Hermitage.  The  weather  is 
very  cold,  and  as  the  barometer  is  rising  steadily, 
we  think  there  must  be  some  fine  weather  in  store 
for  us.  The  only  event  during  this  day  has  been 
Clark's  attempt  to  fetch  his  horse,  in  which  he 
failed,  after  seriously  risking  his  life.  The  fording 
of  these  New  Zealand  rivers  when  they  are  high  is 
an  extremely  risky  undertaking,  as  the  river-beds 
change  from  day  to  day,  and,  though  one  may 
have  successfully  forded  a  certain  channel  in  the 
morning,  one  may  find  everything  so  changed  by 
evening  that  it  is  impossible  to  cross  back  again  in 
the  same  place.  Besides,  the  bed  of  the  river  is 
composed  mostly  of  smooth  rolling  stones,  so  that 
the  horses  are  unable  to  get  a  firm  foothold,  and 
end  by  rolling  over  and  over  in  the  water.  The 
rider  is  thrown  headlong  in  the  raging  torrent,  and 
should  he  find  himself  in  water  above  his  waist  he 
is  powerless  to  extricate  himself  or  gain  a  footing, 
and  must  infallibly  be  drowned.     Much  depends  on 
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the  experience  of  the  horse,  some  of  them  knowing 
their  business  so  well  that  it  is  possible  to  ford 
streams  where  the  water  is  so  deep  that  it  almost 
comes  over  their  backs.  They  seem  to  let  them- 
selves be  carried  down  by  the  current,  always 
keeping  their  heads  up-stream  till  they  reach  some 
spot  on  the  opposite  side  where  they  can  gain  a 
firm  footing.  With  such  horses  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  stick  to  one's  saddle  and  not  be  washed 
away,  as  they  almost  always  manage  to  extricate 
themselves  somehow.  Young  and  inexperienced 
horses,  however,  lose  their  heads  and  flounder 
about,  frequently  getting  lost.  Clark's  horse  is 
quite  inexperienced  in  this  work. 

Feb.  23?y7.  Slightly  overcast,  but  we  hope  to 
start  for  our  pass  to-morrow.  Clark  has  at  last 
succeeded  in  getting  his  horse  over  the  Hooker, 
and  started  for  his  home  near  Timaru  this  evening. 
We  had  a  most  magnificent  sunset,  the  whole  of 
the  ranges  being  tipped  with  deep  crimson  as  the 
sun  disappeared  behind  a  great  mass  of  cumulus 
clouds  banked  up  in  the  west. 

Feb.  24th.  We  rose  before  dawn,  and  finding 
the  barometer  high,  decided  on  starting  in  spite 
of  a  fog.  Collecting  a  few  special  necessaries  we 
started  out  to  cross  the  divide.  We  had,  as  the 
reader  may  remember,  left  our  riicksacs  at  the 
foot  of  our  prospected  pass  on  our  former  expe- 
dition up  the  Hooker  valley. 

Again  we  crossed  the  Hooker  Eiver  by  the  wire 
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bridge,  and  were  soon  wending  our  way  up  the 
west  moraine  of  the  glacier.  We  kept  on  this  till 
we  came  to  where  our  sacks  had  been  hidden 
beneath  the  large  boulder  nearly  directly  under 
the  Ball  Pass.  Thence  we  struck  across  the 
glacier.  The  mists  and  clouds  in  the  valley  lifted 
as  the  sun  rose,  and  the  three  peaks  of  Mount 
Cook  with  their  great  crags  and  precipices  towered 
some  10,000  feet  above  the  Hooker  Glacier,  which 
flowed  at  our  feet. 

We  paused  to  admire  the  view,  when  a  number 
of  the  New  Zealand  Keas  *  surrounded  us,  screech- 
ing at  the  top  of  their  voices.  These  birds  live 
almost  entirely  in  the  mountains  above  the  forest 
lines,  and  in  certain  regions  they  prey  on  the 
living  sheep,  lighting  on  their  backs  and  pecking 
out  their  kidney  fat.  It  is  believed  that  they 
have  learned  this  carnivorous  habit  from  picking 
at  the  ofial  thrown  out  from  the  sheep-runs  after 
an  animal  has  been  slaughtered,  or,  according  to 
Mr.  Taylor  White,  owing  to  the  wool  resembling 
lichen  on  rocks.  Be  that  as  it  may — though  I  am 
inclined  to  doubt  the  latter  theory — the  fact 
remains  that  the  Kea  certainly  does  feed  on  sheep's 
kidney  fat,  but  only  in  certain  districts,  and  not  so 
much  as  is  commonly  supposed.  They  are  very 
handsome  birds,  of  a  dark  green  colour,  and  are 
sometimes  so  tame  that  if  one  lies  still  they  will 
come  and  examine  one's  clothes,  and  can  easily  be 

::  See  Appendix  C. 
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caught  with  the  hand.  On  the  present  occasion 
their  chief  interest  seemed  to  centre  on  a  nickel- 
plated  drinking-cup  which  I  had  laid  on  the  rocks 
close  by.  They  are  of  an  inquisitive  nature,  and 
did  not  rightly  gather  what  this  shiny  object 
might  be  meant  for,  so  they  came  up  in  line  and 
circled  round  it,  one  or  two  of  the  bolder  spirits 
even  pecking  at  it.  This  evidently  did  not  satisfy 
them,  so  they  retired  to  a  neighbouring  rock,  and 
gathered  together  in  a  group  to  consult,  which 
meant  a  tremendous  screeching  and  jabbering.  It 
is  the  manner  of  Keas  to  gather  together  thus,  and 
talk  to  one  another  in  a  way  which  appears  quite 
comprehensible  to  themselves.  We  threw  stones 
at  them  to  try  and  make  them  shift  their  quarters, 
but  this  only  had  the  effect  of  bringing  them  back 
to  renew  their  investigations ;  finally  we  stopped 
their  hideous  clamour  by  hiding  the  drinking-cup, 
whereupon  they  slowly  dispersed  with  an  injured 
air. 

We  now  followed  up  an  old  torrent  bed  under 
the  saddle  for  which  we  were  making  till  we 
reached  a  long  gully  filled  with  avalanche  snow. 
Here  we  took  to  the  rocks  to  the  left,  but  as  they 
were  very  bad  and  crumbling  we  cut  across  the 
gully  and  scrambled  on  to  the  ridge  to  the  right. 

By  taking  the  next  ridge  but  one  we  should  have 
escaped  all  difficulty  in  getting  up,  but  it  would 
have  been  slightly  longer;  the  route  we  selected 
was  shorter,  but  far  more  troublesome. 
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At  the  top  of  this  rib  we  found  a  small  snow- 
dome,  wrhence  our  saddle  was  plainly  visible. 
Proceeding  round  the  base  of  this  dome,  we  made 
straight  for  our  pass  across  a  small  glacier,  which 
we  reached  after  about  twenty  minutes  of  easy 
walking.  I  made  out  the  height  of  this  pass  to  be 
7,180  feet  above  the  sea  level.  The  New  Zealand 
Survey  Department  have  named  it  the  FitzGerald 
Pass.  It  closely  resembles  the  col  over  the  Monte 
Moro  in  Switzerland  from  Macugnaga  to  Matt- 
mark.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  building  a 
bridle-path  from  the  Hermitage  to  this  saddle, 
the  snow  part  being  very  trifling,  while  on  the 
Copland  side  an  easy  slope  of  loose  stones  leads 
down  into  the  Marchant  valley,  so  that  from  the 
top  to  the  west  coast  a  path  could  be  made 
without  touching  snow  at  all,  and  would  present 
no  difficulty  of  construction,  as  the  descent  is  very 
gradual. 

Here  we  sat  down.  Being  very  hungry  after 
our  toilsome  scramble  from  the  Hooker  valley, 
we  proceeded  to  partake  of  our  small  store  of 
provisions.  Zurbriggen  had  brought  up  a  bottle 
of  wine  from  the  Hermitage.  I  found  that  to-day 
was  his  "  Festa,"  or  patron  saint's  day,  so  we 
made  a  regular  feast  of  it,  consuming  all  our 
provisions  with  the  exception  of  a  few  biscuits, 
for  Zurbriggen  said  that  we  could  easily  reach 
some  habitation  early  next  morning.  We  were 
quite   unconscious  of   the  troubles  and  hardships 
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that  lay  before  us,  for  we  were  not  as  yet  cog- 
nisant of  the  obstacles  the  west  coast  scrub  could 
present. 

I  took  many  photographs  from  this  point,  besides 
determining  the  exact  position  of  our  saddle  with 
the  prismatic  compass.  We  stayed  for  about  an 
hour,  and  then,  after  packing  up  our  sacks,  we 
wrote  our  names  and  the  date  upon  a  piece  of 
paper  and  placed  it  in  the  now  empty  bottle, 
which  we  corked  up  tightly  and  deposited  near  a 
large  cairn  that  we  had  erected  to  mark  our 
passage. 

Clouds  now  began  to  gather  again,  and  fearing 
lest  we  should  be  overtaken  by  bad  weather  before 
we  could  find  our  way  down  to  the  valley,  we 
hastened  to  descend  towards  the  head  of  the 
Marchant  Glacier.  We  soon  got  down  over  a 
succession  of  easy  grass  slopes,  and  bearing  off 
to  the  left,  reached  the  Douglas  Eiver  by  4  p.m. 
Here  we  began  to  descend  the  valley  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  river,  determined  to  profit  as  much  as 
possible  by  the  remaining  daylight. 

For  some  distance  we  progressed  fairly  well, 
keeping  along  the  edge  of  the  river,  but  after 
about  twenty  minutes  or  so  it  became  quite 
impossible  to  continue  in  this  course,  for  the 
sides  of  the  valley  closed  in  and  formed  a  species 
of  gorge,  while  the  river-bed  became  narrower, 
and  was  now  strewn  with  huge  boulders,  com- 
pletely blocking    all    further  progress.      Turning 
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off  to  the  left  we  next  attempted  to  force 
our  way  through  the  dense  scrub  that  com- 
pletely covers  the  hillsides  in  this  region.  For 
the  first  time  we  now  realised  the  impossibility 
of  reaching  Scott's  house  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Karangarua  Eiver  next  day.  It  was  only  by  the 
most  violent  exertion  that  it  was  possible  to 
penetrate  at  all  into  this  thick  maze  of  under- 
bush,  though  it  grew  not  more  than  four  feet 
high  from  the  ground  and  from  a  little  distance 
looked  quite  insignificant.  At  first  we  tried  to 
scramble  over  it,  then  to  crawl  under  it,  and 
at  last,  our  patience  worn  out  by  the  stubborn 
and  inert  resistance  that  it  offered  to  us,  we 
began  to  fight  our  way  wildly  through  it,  tear- 
ing our  hands  and  clothes  in  the  great  briars 
that  grew  intermingled  wdth  the  scrub  bushes. 
After  about  an  hour  of  this  painful  and  wearying 
exertion,  I  discovered  that  we  had  only  progressed 
some  hundred  yards.  It  was  quite  clear  that,  if 
we  hoped  to  get  down  the  valle}T  before  starvation 
stared  us  in  the  face,  we  must  first  find  some  more 
rapid  means  of  descent.  We  accordingly  pro- 
ceeded to  force  our  way  with  considerable  difficulty 
back  to  the  edge  of  the  Douglas  Eiver. 

Now  commenced  a  series  of  acrobatic  feats  in 
rock-climbing  that  would  have  satisfied  the  most 
ardent  u  gymnast  "  climber  in  the  Montanvert  and 
Monte  Rosa  hotels  of  Switzerland.  The  rocks 
were  so  water-worn  and  smooth  that  it  was  only 
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by  scrambling  up  on  the  top  of  each  other's 
shoulders  that  we  were  able  to  surmount  the  huge 
boulders  that  seemed  hopelessly  to  block  our  path 
at  almost  every  step,  and  we  had  occasionally  to 
resort  to  various  and  ingenious  devices  to  get  up 
some  of  the  smooth  faces  of  stone  that  presented 
themselves  to  us.  Sometimes  I  would  find  some 
long  log  washed  down  by  the  river,  and,  setting  it 
upright  against  the  face  of  the  rock,  I  wrould 
swarm  up  to  the  top  of  it ;  then  Zurbriggen  would 
shove  me  up  still  higher  by  lifting  the  whole  log 
with  me  on  it,  and  thus,  perhaps,  barely  succeed 
in  landing  me  on  the  top  of  the  boulder.  Some- 
times, however,  the  manoeuvre  would  end  in  a 
general  collapse.  Zurbriggen's  enormous  strength 
came  out  marvellously  in  these  incidents. 

Towards  6.30  p.m.,  as  the  daylight  began  to 
wane,  we  commenced  seeking  for  a  suitable  spot 
wherein  to  bivouac  for  the  night.  A  little  further 
down  we  selected  a  place  where  we  perceived  a 
patch  of  soft  grass  near  a  great  boulder,  and  here, 
having  collected  all  the  dry  wood  we  could  find, 
we  proceeded  to  light  a  large  fire,  intending  to 
keep  it  burning  through  the  night  should  the 
weather  prove  cold.  We  then  boiled  some  water 
in  a  small  tin  can  we  carried  for  this  purpose,  and 
made  tea  with  tea  tabloids,  using  saccharine  in 
place  of  sugar,  as  it  is  possible  thus  to  carry 
in  one's  waistcoat  pocket  sufficient  of  these  most 
necessary  supplies  to  last  for  several  weeks. 
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We  now  felt  much  revived  after  our  great 
struggle  through  the  bush  and  our  scramble  over 
the  rocks  along  the  torrent-bed.  We  still  had  a 
few  scraps  of  biscuit,  the  slender  remains  of  our 
feast  on  the  summit  of  the  saddle,  and  these  we 
now  finished  off  by  way  of  supper.  Next  we 
cleared  away  the  embers  of  our  fire  and  lay  down 
on  the  place  where  the  fire  had  been,  as  the  ground 
was  by  this  time  well  warmed.  We  spread  over 
us  our  squares  of  mackintosh  sheeting  and,  as  the 
night  was  a  fine  one,  commenced  a  most  optimistic 
conversation  concerning  the  next  day's  prospects. 
We  decided,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  to  reach  Scott's 
House  in  comfortable  time  for  dinner,  and  as  our 
evening  meal  had  been  a  scanty  one,  we  discussed 
all  the  things  that  we  thought  would  be  there  to 
eat.  Visions  of  hot  stew  and  whole  sheep  roasted 
before  a  great  fire  filled  our  minds  ;  but  alas !  as 
the  ground  on  which  we  lay  gradually  cooled  off, 
our  spirits  did  the  same,  and  Zurbriggen  began  a 
tale  of  storms  and  flooded  rivers,  conjuring  up  such 
a  mournful  picture  of  misery  and  starvation  that  I 
finally  cut  him  short  by  saying  that  I  intended 
to  go  to  sleep.  This  we  tried  to  do,  but  with 
indifferent  success,  for  the  roar  of  the  torrent,  as 
it  whirled  down  past  the  very  rock  against  which 
we  were  lying,  seemed  to  depress  our  spirits  in 
a  strange  way,  and  kept  us  awake  speculating  on 
the  unattractive  prospect  that  lay  before  us  on 
the  morrow. 
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With  the  early  hours  of  the  morning  the 
weather  turned  colder,  to  such  a  degree  that  the 
heat  of  our  bodies  had  condensed  water  in  large 
quantities  on  the  inside  of  our  mackintosh  cover- 
ing, which  was  now  fairly  dripping  down  upon  us 
in  little  rivulets,  making  our  clothes  very  wet. 
We  threw  off  the  mackintosh,  but  found  it  ex- 
tremely chilly  to  lie  thus  without  any  covering, 
besides  which  there  was  a  heavy  dew,  and  all 
the  moisture  in  the  ground  seemed  to  come  up, 
so  that  wre  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  thorough 
dampness  on  every  side.  We  therefore  rose  and 
relit  our  fire  for  the  purpose  of  warming  ourselves 
and  drying  our  clothes. 

The  valley  was  enshrouded  in  a  dense  fog,  as 
seems  to  be  always  the  case  in  these  west  coast 
regions,  the  mists  seldom  evaporating  till  the  sun 
has  well  penetrated  and  warmed  the  air.  They 
usually  disperse  towards  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  though  at  times  they  remain  for 
almost  the  whole  day,  as  I  had  already  had  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  from  some  of  the  high  peaks 
that  wre  had  climbed. 

As  the  dawn  slowly  came  we  boiled  our  potful 
of  water  and  drank  as  much  tea  as  we  wanted, 
after  which  we  made  some  more  to  take  with  us, 
so  that  we  should  not  be  reduced  to  drinking  the 
cold  glacier  water.  As  soon  as  it  was  sufficiently 
light  for  us  to  see  our  way  plainly,  we  re-com- 
menced our  descent  of  the   valley  in  much  the 
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same  fashion  as  we  had  progressed  on  the  previous 
evening.  But  alas!  our  progress  was  not  more 
rapid. 


In  places  we  found  that  it  was  possible  to 
through  small  holes  made  by  the  river  when 
flood,  and  thus  get  under  some  of  the  boulders, 
through  subterranean   caves  hollowed  out  by 
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action  of  the  water.  Some  of  these  were  very 
long,  and  we  had  to  light  matches  to  see  our  wTay 
through  them.  We  were  also,  on  several  occa- 
sions, obliged  to  enlarge  the  entrances  leading  to 
these  natural  tunnels,  as  in  places  they  were  so 
narrow  that  it  was  impossible  to  squeeze  our  way 
through.  The  weather  was  still  dull  and  cloudy, 
and  wre  dreaded  a  heavy  downpour  of  rain,  which 
would  have  completely  stopped  our  advance,  as 
the  smallest  streams  on  the  west  coast  rise  to  such 
an  extent,  and  so  suddenly,  with  every  flood,  that 
to  ford  them  becomes  at  once  impossible. 

It  was  not  till  9.30  that  we,  at  last,  reached 
the  spot  where  the  Strauchan  stream  meets  with 
the  Douglas,  and  the  two  unite  to  form  a  great 
torrent,  flowing  from  here  down  to  the  Karangarua 
Eiver.  On  leaving  this  point  we  flattered  our- 
selves that  the  worst  was  over,  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact  it  was  only  about  to  begin.  From  here 
onwards  we  were  compelled  literally  to  fight  our 
way  down,  now  over  a  great  boulder  that  towered 
up  before  us,  or  again,  perhaps,  crawling  through 
a  dark  cavern  under  a  huge  mass  of  rocks  we  were 
unable  to  scale ;  while  at  times  we  could  hear 
some  water-rat,  terrified  at  this  sudden  invasion 
of  his  home,  never  before  desecrated  by  the  tread 
of  man,  scurrying  away  among  the  dry  sticks  and 
leaves  into  some  safe  hiding-place.  Now  and 
again  we  were  unwillingly  forced  to  seek  the  bank 
and  force  a  passage  through  the  forest  scrub,  as 
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some  giant  rock  would  rise  to  a  height  of  perhaps 
sixty  feet  across  our  path,  and  form  an  im- 
passable barrier.  These  little  excursions  inland, 
so  to  speak,  would  often  occupy  at  least  an 
hour,  though  the  distance  traversed  was  quite 
trifling-perhaps  not  more  than  twenty  or  thirty 
yards. 

At  10.30  we  halted  for  a  short  rest,  and  lighting 
a  fire,  prepared  some  tea.  We  had  been  going 
hard  since  dawn,  and  the  work  was  extremely 
fatiguing.  The  sun  came  out,  having  at  last 
penetrated  the  thick  mists,  and  these  gradually 
lifted,  evaporating  into  the  air  as  the  day  became 
warmer. 

It  was  now  possible  to  see  where  we  were. 
During  the  last  hour  we  had  only  succeeded  in 
progressing  about  a  hundred  yards  below  the  point 
where  the  two  rivers  joined.  The  whole  valley 
was  densely  wooded  up  to  a  great  height  on  the 
mountains  on  both  sides,  the  forests  coming 
down  to  the  very  edge  of  the  river,  so  that  there 
was  but  one  route  open  to  us,  namely,  the  river 
bed  itself.  Had  we  been  equipped  with  good 
large  bill-hooks  to  cut  our  way  through  the  under- 
bush,  we  might  have  progressed  more  rapidly  in 
some  places,  but,  on  the  whole,  I  think  better  time 
was  made  by  keeping  to  the  river-bed  than  by 
trying  to  penetrate  through  the  forest.  While 
resting  here  I  occupied  myself  with  taking  photo- 
graphs of  the  surrounding  scenery. 
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By  11.30  we  were  off  again,  scrambling  down 
the  river-bed,  but  soon  found  it  inevitable  to  turn 
aside  into  the  forest  scrub  for  a  long  distance,  as 
the  river  here  closes  in,  forming  a  deep  narrow 
gorge,  partly  filled  up  with  huge  erratic  boulders, 
so  piled  up  on  one  another  as  to  form  veritable 
bridges  in  places,  while  the  stream,  now  swollen 
to  a  raging  torrent,  rushed  below  in  a  series  of 
cascades.  We  forced  our  way  through  the  maze 
of  creepers  and  undergrowth,  trying  to  keep  away 
from  the  river-bed,  as  we  thought  the  bush  might 
be  less  dense  farther  from  the  bank.  This  theory 
proved  correct,  for  we  had  not  gone  very  far  before 
we  came  upon  small  clear  places,  where  the  walk- 
ing, not  being  quite  so  bad,  we  could  progress 
more  rapidly.  The  reason  of  this  was  that  we 
were  gradually  emerging  into  the  regions  where 
large  trees  grew,  such  as  cedars  and  totaras.  I 
also  observed  here  the  rata-tree,  so  frequently 
found  in  the  west  coast  valleys  of  New  Zealand, 
the  wood  of  which  is  extremely  hard,  but  very 
beautiful  when  cut  and  polished.  It  is  always 
selected,  when  possible,  as  fuel  for  camp  fires, 
for  one  great  log  of  it  will  smoulder  for  days,  if 
once  properly  kindled. 

The  great  trees  formed  a  dense  forest  here,  and 
grew  so  thickly  that  no  ray  of  sunlight  could  pene- 
trate the  close  canopy,  and,  owing  to  the  deep 
shade,  the  underbush  grew  far  less  abundantly, 
and  was  far  less  difficult  to  work  our  way  through 
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than  that  which  we  had  encountered  higher  up  in 
the  valley  of  the  Douglas  Biver.  Now,  however, 
a  completely  new  and  unexpected  obstacle  im- 
peded our  progress  in  the  shape  of  long  rope-like 
creepers  hanging  from  the  boughs  of  all  the  trees 
and  covering  the  ground  like  the  meshes  of  a  vast 
net,  in  which  we  continually  tripped  and  floun- 
dered— supplejacks  they  are  called  on  the  west 
coast  of  New  Zealand,  their  true  botanical  name 
being  Bhipogonum  scandens.*  There  were  also 
innumerable  prickly  tendrils,  lawyers  as  they  are 
termed  (I  suppose  for  the  reason  that  when  one 
fastens  upon  you,  it  never  lets  go). 

Zurbriggen  here  tied  himself  up  into  such  a  knot 
with  these  creepers  that  it  took  me  fully  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  to  extricate  him.  He  struggled  vigor- 
ously but  vainly  the  whole  time,  only  making  the 
tangle  worse,  and  expressing  the  while  his  opinion 
upon  New  Zealand  vegetation  in  a  somewhat 
abstruse  and  incoherent  lecture  in  five  distinct 
languages. 

It  was  not  till  2  p.m.  that  we  reached  the  end 
of  the  gorge,  where  the  river  widens  out  as  it 
approaches  the  Welcome  Flats — certainly  well 
named,  for  never  was  a  place  more  welcome  to 
the  weary  traveller  than  this  reach  of  level  ground 
which  forms  a  sort  of  plain  about  two  miles  long 
and  half  a  mile  wide,  evidently  composed  of  old 
glacier  deposit.     The  Copland  River  widens  out, 

*  See  Appendix  B. 
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and,  straggling  over  an  extensive  river-bed,  forms 
what  might  almost  be  described  as  a  lake. 

As  we  walked  along  the  grassy  bank  by  the 
river-side  on  what  might  now  comparatively  be 
called  level  ground,  we  observed  many  species  of 
birds,  amongst  them  the  Blue  Mountain  duck,*  the 
Paradise  duck  *  and  several  wekas,*  which  ran  into 
the  forest  as  we  approached — Maori  hens  as  they 
call  them  on  the  west  coast.  All  these  birds  were 
extremely  tame,  and  as  we  had  no  more  provi- 
sions, Zurbriggen  endeavoured  to  catch  some  of 
the  Blue  Mountain  duck.  There  were  three  of 
them,  swimming  in  the  shallows  of  the  river,  not 
far  from  where  we  stood.  He  succeeded  in  ap- 
proaching to  within  about  a  yard  of  them,  but  as 
he  stretched  out  his  hand  and  tried  to  grasp  them, 
they  flew  away,  settling  down  again  on  the  water 
a  few  paces  from  him.  He  next  crept  up  to  them, 
very  carefully  this  time,  with  a  large  stick,  but 
again  they  eluded  him.  At  last,  enraged  by  his 
unsuccessful  attempts,  he  filled  his  pockets  with 
stones  and  tried  to  pelt  them.  He  certainly 
struck  them  two  or  three  times,  but  this  did  not 
seem  to  have  any  effect  upon  them,  as  they  simply 
shook  their  feathers,  diving  under  the  water,  and 
finally  ended  by  flying  out  of  sight,  uttering  a  wild 
piercing  cry.  It  wTas  a  most  comical  sight !  He 
got  very  warm  running,  and  very  angry — in  fact 
he  would   not   condescend   to   talk   for   about   an 

*  See  Appendix  C. 
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hour  after  this  performance.  I  had  watched  him 
very  eagerly  during  his  chase,  as  one  of  these  birds 
would  have  made  a  most  agreeable  meal  for  us, 
worn  out  as  we  were  by  hunger  and  hard  work. 
At  first  I  thought  he  would  surely  be  able  to  catch 
them,  and  I  had  even  begun  to  collect  dry  sticks 
to  make  a  fire  in  anticipation  of  the  feast  before 
us.  These  preparations,  however,  turned  out  to 
be  premature,  and  we  were  reduced  to  descending 
the  Welcome  Flats  in  a  most  dejected  frame  of 
mind,  as  well  as  a  most  exhausted  condition  of 
body.  We  reached  the  further  end  of  them  at 
about  half-past  four.  At  this  point  the  valley 
closes  in  again,  forming  another  gorge,  very 
similar  to  the  last  one  we  had  come  through, 
and  strewn  with  still  more  gigantic  boulders  than 
ever. 

Before  again  plunging  into  the  forest  we  sat 
down  again  to  admire  the  beauty  of  the  scenery, 
and  to  take  some  photographs.  We  could  see  far 
up  the  Ruera  valley  towards  Little's  Peak.  Great 
glaciers  flow  down  this  valley,  and  a  small  torrent 
joins  the  Copland  here,  so  that  the  river  now 
seemed  more  impassable  than  ever.  We  began  to 
have  serious  fears  as  to  the  possibility  of  crossing 
it,  which  we  knew  must  eventually  be  necessary, 
for,  as  we  were  on  the  south  bank,  we  must  soon 
come  upon  the  Karangarua  River,  which  was  still 
larger  than  the  Copland,  and  thus  we  should  be 
caught  in   the  fork  between   the  two  rivers,   and 
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perhaps  be  unable  to  find  any  ford  at  all.  It  was 
for  this  reason  that  we  feared  a  heavy  rainfall  so 
much,  as  should  the  river  be  flooded  it  would 
be  quite  impossible  to  get  down  to  the  coast, 
while  all  the  small  streams  that  we  had  already 
forded  since  we  left  the  Hermitage  wrould  have 
swollen  to  such  a  degree  that  we  should  have  been 
simply  forced  to  remain  where  we  were  till  the 
weather  should  prove  fine  again.  The  mountains 
to  the  south  of  us  were  enveloped  in  mist,  so 
that  we  were  unable  to  see  the  Sierras  described 
by  Mr.  Douglas  when  he  explored  this  valley 
in  1892,  endeavouring  to  find  some  passage  to  the 
Hermitage. 

At  about  five  we  started  down,  trying  to  make 
our  way  through  the  forest,  but  this  proved  so 
dense  that  we  took  our  way  to  the  river-bed  again, 
and  scrambled  over  some  enormous  erratic  boulders ; 
one  proved  on  measurement  to  be  about  300  by 
200,  by  100  feet,  while  others  seemed  even  larger. 
On  some  of  these  I  observed  trees  growing,  and 
on  the  very  summit  of  the  one  that  I  measured 
there  was  a  large  rata-tree  flourishing.  The  sides 
of  these  huge  blocks  were  usually  so  covered  with 
mosses  that  in  some  cases  it  was  difficult  even 
to  recognise  them  as  masses  of  stone  ;  they  rather 
resembled  curious  mounds  of  earth. 

At  6.30  it  became  so  dark  that  we  were 
obliged  to  halt  and  bivouac  for  the  night  among 
these  huge  boulders.     As  the  weather  looked  fair  we 
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did  not  think  it  necessary  to  make  preparations 
against  possible  rain,  so  we  selected  the  most  com- 
fortable, and  what  seemed  to  us  the  softest,  bit  of 
ground  for  a  resting-place ;  lighting  a  fire  here,  we 
lay  down  and  prepared  to  pass  another  night  in 
the  open.  But  alas !  no  sooner  had  we  lit  our 
pipes — the  best  substitute  available  in  place  of 
supper — than  the  rain  commenced,  lightly  at  first, 
but  with  growing  force.  This  is  a  typical  instance 
of  the  climate  of  the  west  coast,  and  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  more  promising  the 
weather  looks,  the  greater  the  likelihood  of  rain. 
The  reverse,  I  believe,  does  not  equally  hold  good, 
but  then  what  can  one  expect  with  a  rainfall  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  inches  a  year !  At  first 
we  thought  that  by  covering  ourselves  with  the 
mackintosh  sheeting  we  could  keep  dry  where  we 
were,  but  the  rain  continued  to  gain  force,  and  at 
last  it  ended  by  real  torrents,  so  that  we  were  obliged 
to  shift  our  position  and  take  refuge  under  some 
big  boulders.  From  this  shelter  we  watched  our 
fire,  which,  after  spluttering  and  spurting  for  some 
time,  finally  went  out,  no  longer  able  to  hold  its 
own  against  the  storm  that  was  now  driving  down 
upon  it  with  such  fury.  We  could  not  find  any 
really  dry  place,  as,  wherever  there  seemed  to  be 
shelter,  a  little  rivulet  would,  in  the  end,  come 
trickling  down,  either  on  our  backs  or  on  our  legs, 
thus  eventually  driving  us  out  again  to  seek  a  new 
hiding-place. 
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As  the  day  slowly  dawned  the  weather  seemed 
to   change    from    bad    to    worse,    and    the    rain 
came    down    in   sheets,  in   the   true   west  coast 
style,  while  we  could  hear  the  distant  rumbling  of 
thunder.     This   naturally  made  us  very  anxious, 
knowing  as  we  did  that,  should  it  continue,  the 
fords  lower  down  the  river  would  become  literally 
impassable,  and  thus  our  retreat  would  be  cut  ofi, 
and  we  might  be  held  weather-bound  for  an  indefi- 
nite period  of  time.     Our  provisions  having  run 
short  the  day  before,  starvation  would  then  stare 
us  in  the  face.     We  were  already  very  hungry,  and 
I  was  forced  to  have  recourse  to  smoking  the  evil- 
smelling  black-plug  tobacco  called  Juno,  so  exten- 
sively used  in  the  colonies.    Although  not  pleasant 
to  the  taste  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  it  had  a 
magical  effect,  all  symptoms  of  hunger  leaving  me 
at  once,  though  I  felt  distinctly  unwTell  as  the  result. 
We  now  thought   it   best   to  start,  for,  in   the 
event  of  the  rain  continuing,  it  would  be  advisable 
to    reach    some  more   sheltered    spot,  wrhere  we 
could,  at  least,  make  ourselves  a  more  comfortable 
bivouac  should  it  prove  necessary  to  wait  for  fine 
weather.     The  wTork  was  now  both  dangerous  and 
unpleasant,  for  it  was  almost  impossible   to  keep 
our  foothold  upon  the  slippery  water-worn  stones 
where,  had  we   missed  our  footing,  we  must  as- 
suredly have    been    drowned,   so  great    was  the 
force  of  the  torrent   that  rushed  beneath  us,  and 
fell  in  cascades  from  stone  to  stone,  with  great 
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masses  of  white  foam,  where  the  water  came  boil- 
ing  up  through  crevices  in  the  rock.  Our  clothes, 
too,  became  as  heavy  as  lead  from  the  great  quan- 
tity of  water  they  absorbed  whenever  we  had  to  force 
our  way  through  the  dripping  bush,  and  we  were 
constantly  obliged  to  stop  and  wring  them  out. 

Here  the  gorge  narrows  still  more,  and  we  were 
forced  to  keep  to  the  rocky  part  of  the  bank,  as 
further  up  where  the  forests  grew  the  sides  were 
so  steep  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  scramble 
along  them,  the  trees  literally  growing  out  at  an 
angle  of  forty-five  degrees  from  an  actual  precipice, 
bound  together  and  supported  apparently  by  their 
roots.  Luckily  for  us,  however,  the  underwood 
was  not  too  dense,  and  in  the  few  spots  where 
we  found  the  river-bed  absolutely  impassable,  and 
had  to  take  to  the  forest,  we  were  enabled  to 
progress  more  rapidly  than  on  the  previous  day. 
Nevertheless,  owing  to  the  steepness  and  the 
extreme  slipperiness  of  the  ground  covered  with 
wet  moss,  we  had  some  falls,  and  hurt  ourselves 
considerably  several  times. 

Towards  ten  o'clock  the  rain  ceased,  the  clouds 
parted,  and  the  sun  shone  out,  warming  us  with  its 
rays.  We  stopped  to  dry  our  clothes,  and  lying 
down  upon  a  flat  rock,  forgot  our  miseries  for  a 
time  in  sleep.  The  want  of  food  making  itself 
felt,  we  became  exhausted  more  quickly  than  on 
the  previous  day,  and  had  to  stop  every  ten  paces 
or  so  to  catch  our  breath.     We  did  not  sleep  long, 
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but  towards  eleven  o'clock  our  clothes,  having 
become  what  might,  by  comparison,  be  called 
"  dry,"  we  started  down,  determined  to  push  on  to 
Scott's  homestead  that  evening  if  possible. 

About  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we  reached 
the  end  of  the  gorge,  and  could  walk  with  relative 
ease  along  the  river-bank,  and  soon  we  reached 
Architect  Creek,  and  now  in  the  more  open  country, 
passed  many  tracks  made  by  the  wild  cattle  that 
frequent  the  west  coast  valleys.  We  were  now 
looking  for  a  ford,  for,  as  the  river  was  already 
high,  I  thought  that  the  sooner  we  crossed  it  the 
better.  For  a  long  time  the  search  seemed  hope- 
less, but  by  five  o'clock  we  reached  a  point  where 
the  water  began  to  spread  out  over  the  banks,  and 
to  flow  less  rapidly  in  consequence.  It  was  not  an 
inviting  place,  but  I  determined  to  try  it,  as  it 
seemed  our  only  chance  of  reaching  some  habita- 
tion that  night. 

Zurbriggen  does  not  like  water,  so  he  took  a 
gloomy,  discouraging  view  of  the  situation,  and 
urged  me  to  wait  till  next  morning,  "  for,"  he  said, 
"  the  stream  is  glacier  fed,  and  'twill  be  at  its 
lowest  in  the  morning."  There  was  a  great  deal 
of  truth  in  this,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  saw 
heavy  clouds  coming  up  the  valley,  and  feared  lest 
another  storm  should  come  on  and  last  longer,  and 
the  river  become  perhaps  so  swollen  as  to  prevent 
our  crossing  it  for  days,  and  though  by  our  reckon- 
ing we  were  not  more  than  eight  or  nine  miles 

18 
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from  Scott's  Homestead,  still,  nobody  knew  that 
we  were  there,  and  there  was  every  chance  of 
quietly  starving  to  death.  I  knew  that  nobody  came 
np  these  valleys,  excepting  very  occasionally,  to 
shoot  wild  cattle,  and  if  we  waited  for  relief  from 
that  quarter  we  might  have  to  wait  till  next  season. 


I  determined,  therefore,  to  make  a  i 
attempt  to  cross  at  once.  I  tied  round  myself 
one  end  of  the  long,  thin  rope  we  had  brought, 
and  waded  in  for  a  few  feet,  but  soon  fell  into  a 
hole,  whereupon  the  force  of  the  water  swept  me 
for  some  distance  down  the  stream  before  Zur- 
briggen  was  able  to  draw  me  back  to  the  bank.    I 
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was  now  half  suffocated,  and  some  time  elapsed 
before  I  could  sufficiently  regain  my  senses  to 
make  another  attempt.  Zurbriggen  once  more 
tried  hard  to  persuade  me  to  stay  where  we  were 
for  the  night,  but  I  could  not  see  the  force  of  his 
argument,  and,  chilled  to  the  bone  though  I  was 
with  the  cold  glacier  water,  I  still  thought  that 
thus  to  put  off  the  evil  hour  would  be  unwise.  As 
soon  as  I  had  fully  recovered  my  breath  I  repeated 
the  same  manoeuvre  a  little  higher  up-stream,  this 
time  with  better  success,  for  I  managed  to  struggle 
through  the  deep  and  rapid  channel  into  the 
shallows  beyond. 

I  now  saw  that  Zurbriggen  was  inclined  to  hang 
back  from  me,  so  I  was  obliged  to  return  and  fetch 
him.  I  tied  a  rope  round  him,  making  a  loop  in 
it  by  which  he  held  on  with  one  hand,  while  I, 
holding  the  other  end,  gradually  induced  him  to 
enter  the  water,  and  myself  crossed  a  little  way 
above  him  in  order  to  give  him  confidence.  Thus 
we  reached  the  opposite  bank  without  accident. 
We  stopped  here  for  some  time,  wringing  out  our 
clothes  and  emptying  our  boots,  as  they  were  filled 
with  water.  In  another  half-hour  we  again  started 
down  along  the  edge  of  the  river.  The  walking 
was  very  good  here,  and  there  were  even  small 
sandy  beaches  where  we  were  able  to  progress  very 
fast.  In  an  hour  we  had  passed  the  place  where 
the  Copland  flows  into  the  Karangarua  River. 

This  was  some  slight  encouragement,  and  as  we 
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now  pushed  on  along  the  broad,  sandy  margin  of 
the  new  and  wider  stream,  we  both  felt  a  sense 
of  relief ,  notwithstanding  the  exhausted  condition 
in  which  nearly  three  days  of  starvation  with 
incessant  exertion,  anxiety,  and  exposure  had  by 
now  reduced  us.  Hardly  had  we  gone  500  yards 
beyond  the  meeting  of  the  rivers  when  a  sight  met 
our  eyes  which  caused  us  both  to  stop  short  in 
bewilderment,  and  stand  as  if  rooted  to  the  ground. 
Our  eyes  were  immovably  fixed  upon  a  light  trace 
in  the  fine  river  stand — the  impress  of  a  human 
foot.  Or,  to  speak  correctly,  of  a  human  boot — 
but  that  is  a  detail.  Who  could  have  passed 
through  this  forsaken  valley  ?  With  what  aims  ? 
And  how  long  since?  These  questions  crowded 
through  our  thoughts  unspoken.  There  was  some- 
thing too  solemn  and  strange  in  this  occurrence  to 
permit  of  our  breaking  by  a  single  word  the  still- 
ness of  this  lonely  place.  We  continued  our 
journey  in  silence. 

Shortly  after  we  were  again  surprised  by  coming 
upon  what  seemed  to  be  a  freshly-cut  track  through 
the  dense  grove  of  saplings  which  here  skirted  the 
river.  As  it  led  in  the  direction  we  wished  to 
pursue,  we  followed  it  in  the  hope  of  finding  that 
it  led  to  the  so-called  South  Eoad. 

It  was  only  at  a  later  period  that  I  learned  that 
such  a  road  only  exists  on  maps,  and  in  the  brains 
of  west  coast  surveyors.  Mr.  Douglas  himself 
informed  me  that  it  had  taken  him  three  days'  hard 
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work  at  cutting  through  the  bush  to  progress  seven 
miles  along  the  highway. 

The  shades  of  evening  were  now  rapidly  falling, 
but  we  still  strained  every  nerve  in  the  hope  of 
making  our  way  through  the  forest  before  night. 
But  already  we  stumbled  over  the  fallen  trees  that 
lay  across  our  path,  and  in  the  dark  holes,  and  in 
the  slippery  spongy  moss,  which  formed  our  path. 
At  last  it  was  necessary  to  stop  and  light  our 
pocket  lanterns. 

Now  as  we  set  forth  again  the  long  beams  flitted 
over  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  and  threw  great 
shadows  on  the  uneven  ground,  and  on  the  dense 
foliage  overhead.  In  our  weak,  tired  state  we 
became  penetrated  with  the  strange  loneliness  of 
our  position.  The  silence  of  the  forest  oppressed 
us — and  the  wild,  solitary  cry  of  the  Kaka  *  tilled  us 
with  awe.  We  were  silent,  for  the  least  word  or 
exclamation  would  have  jarred  painfully  on  our 
overwrought  nerves. 

Hardly  had  we  proceeded  half  a  mile — though  it 
might  have  been  ten,  to  judge  from  our  sensations — 
when  a  bright,  ruddy  light  gleamed  in  our  astonished 
eyes !  Next  a  great  tent  loomed  up  before  us,  so 
suddenly  that  we  were  quite  startled.  A  moment 
later  we  heard  the  voice  of  a  man  from  inside 
the  tent.  Next  the  man  himself  emerged,  appa- 
rently quite  as  much  surprised  at  seeing  us  as  we 
ourselves  were  at  coming  across  this  camp.    It  was 

*  See  Appendix  C. 
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a  long  time  before  we  could  make  him  comprehend 
where  we  had  come  from,  as  for  any  human  being 
to  descend. one  of  these  west  coast  Valleys  was 
quite  an  unprecedented  occurrence.  I  learned  from 
him  that  the  camp  belonged  to  Mr.  Harper,  one  of 
the  Government  surveyors,  who  had  just  returned 
from  the  Twain  River,  and  was  now  with  Mr* 
Douglas  at  Scott's  Homestead,  about  an  hour's 
walk  further  on.  We  asked  if  it  were  not  possible 
to  push  on  at  once,  but  our  informant,  Dick,  as 
he  was  called,  declared  that  it  was  very  difficult  to 
find  in  the  dark,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Karan- 
garua  River  is  divided  into  several  branches,  and 
the  house  itself  is  situated  on  an  island  in  the 
middle  of  the  river.  He  thought,  however,  that  as 
he  knew  the  route  pretty  well  he  might  be  able  to 
find  it,  so  after  partaking  of  some  light  refreshment 
from  Mr.  Harper's  stores — for  being  in  an  almost 
starving  condition  we  could  not  resist  the  tempta- 
tion of  food — we  set  out  again  by  lantern-light,  and 
in  about  half  an  hour  reached  the  first  ford  without 
difficulty.  The  water  seemed  colder  here,  but 
thanks  to  our  guide's  skill,  we  crossed  it  without 
accident,  as  well  as  another  ford  lower  down,  till 
at  last  we  reached  the  island  upon  which  Scott's 
Homestead  stood. 

It  is  a  large  island  covered  with  forest  in  some 
places,  and  with  patches  of  scrub  here  and  there. 
Large  bushes  *  of  Formium  Tenax,  or  New  Zealand 

*  See  Appendix  B. 
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flax,  grew  all  over  it,  and  it  seemed  covered  with 
small  paths,  made,  I  suppose,  by  the  sheep,  or 
perhaps,  cattle  that  had  grazed  around  the  house. 
We  experienced  great  difficulty  in  finding  the 
house,  which  was  so  completely  hidden  by  the  bush 
that  it  could  only  be  discovered  by  approaching  it 
in  one  particular  direction.  We  wandered  about 
in  this  labyrinth  for  at  least  an  hour,  without  being 
able  to  extricate  ourselves  from  this  intricate  maze, 
the  variety  of  paths  seemed  endless,  and  we  would 
follow  up  each  one  hopefully,  saying  that  now  at 
last  we  were  on  the  right  track,  but  only  to  find  it 
vanish  away,  leaving  us  no  better  off  than  before. 

About  ten  o'clock  we  stumbled  across  the  house 
quite  accidentally,  for  the  first  intimation  of  its 
immediate  vicinity  came  in  the  shape  of  the 
howling  of  the  numerous  dogs.  This  led  us  to  the 
spot  at  once,  and  on  entering  we  met  Messrs. 
Harper  and  Douglas,  the  two  west  coast  explorers 
who  had  done  such  good  work  in  the  last  few 
years  in  the  Westland  valleys.  There  was  also 
Scott  and  his  wife,  and  many  children.  They 
seemed  extremely  surprised  at  seeing  us,  but 
Harper  guessed  at  once  who  I  was,  as  he  knew 
that  I  was  exploring  in  the  ranges ;  and  we  were 
soon  sitting  down  to  a  copious  meal  after  having 
been  three  days  on  the  march  from  the  Hermitage 
with  only  half  a  day's  provisions.  We  went  to 
bed  almost  immediately  after,  being  far  too  ex? 
hausted  to  give  our  newly-found  friends  half  the 
information  they  wished. 


CHAPTER  X. 


"  £■  wogtea,  die  Elnthen 
Sia  wogten  nnd  bnwsten, 
Die  Sonne  gosa  wilig  herunter." 

i.iff^^\Ck/Ki  E  rose  late  on  the  follow- 
ing^ «[l\M  infS  morning,  and  realised, 
v  ,  ;  -.if  ^th  a  sense  of  Vivid  satis- 
faction, that  we  had  dined 
and  had  slept  in  a  hed.  The 
son  streamed  brightly  through  the  windows  of  our 
little  room,  and  the  daylight  enabled  us  to  gain  a 
new  impression  of  the  surroundings  to  which  the 
night  had  lent  such  mystery.  We  were  stiff  and 
tired  after  our  exertion  of  the  last  few  days.  On 
entering  the  kitchen  we  found  that  Mr.  Scott  had 
prepared  a  welcome  breakfast  for  us — fresh  milk 
and  new-laid  eggs  were  luxuries  indeed  in  contrast 
to  the  Juno  tobacco  t 

The  household  consisted  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scott, 
several  children  of  all  ages,  and  a  schoolmistress. 
I  must  here  offer  a  word  of  explanation  to  the 
reader,  who  may  possibly  be  perplexed  as  to  the 
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avocations  of  a  schoolmistress  in  this  solitary 
homestead,  fourteen  miles  from  its  only  neighbour 
— Gillespie's  Township ;  situated,  moreover,  on  an 
island,  and  often  cut  off  by  floods  from  all  com- 
munications. The  New  Zealand  Government 
Legislature  has  passed  an  Act  by  which  any  house- 
holder, having  a  certain  number  of  children,  and 
living  outside  the  area  of  the  nearest  school  district, 
is  entitled  to  the  services  of  a  schoolmistress,  who 
is  paid  by  the  State  and  who  resides  in  his  dwelling. 
Education  is  compulsory,  and  a  parent  so  situated 
can  only  escape  the  obligation  of  such  an  addition 
to  his  household  by  contriving  to  render  his  chil- 
dren's attendance  at  the  district  school  possible. 

After  breakfast  the  schoolmistress  kindly  under- 
took the  necessary  repairs  to  our  garments,  which 
had  been  literally  torn  to  pieces  in  our  journey 
down  the  Copland.  Scott  lent  us  some  clothes 
during  this  operation,  which  was  a  long  and 
elaborate  one,  involving  the  insertion  of  several 
large  patches.  I  may  mention  that  my  coat  was 
the  one  that  Sir  Martin  Conway  had  worn  through 
his  expedition  in  the  Himalayas  and  through  that 
of  "  The  Alps  from  End  to  End,"  on  which  journey 
I  accompanied  him.  I  need  not  describe  its 
tattered  state.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Zurbriggen 
informed  me  that  should  I  appear  in  this  garment 
in  his  native  land,  loath  as  he  would  be  to  break 
the  contract  by  which  he  had  bound  himself  to 
serve  me  as  my  guide  for  five  years,  he  would, 
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nevertheless)  feel  that  no  other  alternative  was 
open  to  him!  I  have  brought  this  article  home 
with  me,  and  am  now  seriously  considering  as  te 
whether  a  judicious  readjustment  of  the  component 
parte  may  not  enable  me  to  flaunt  it  on  some 
future  day  at  the  Riffel  or  Monte  Bosa  hotels.  1 
I  now  turned  my  attention  to  the  possibilities 
of  the  return  journey.  After  due  consideration  I 
decided  to  set  out  the  next  morning:  for  Gillespie's 
Township,  from  there  reaching  the  foot  of  the  Fox 
'  Glacier,  and  returning  to  the  Hermitage  by  the 
same  route,  traversing  as  many  of  the  west  coast 
glaciers  as  possible,  in  order  to  gain  as  much 
topographical  knowledge  of  the  district  as  I  could. 
Owing  to  the  non-existence  of  the  South  Road  the 
only  way  to  go  from  here  to  Gillespie's  is  to  follow 
the  Karangarua  down  to  the  sea,  then  along  the 
coast-line  as  far  as  the  Cook  River.  Here  one  is 
obliged  to  cross  the  river  in  a  boat,  letting  the 
horses  swim,  and  to  thus  continue  to  Gillespie  by 
way  of  the  beach.  Scott  told  me  that  from 
Gillespie's  Township  I  should  find  a  bridle-path 
that  would  take  me  to  Sutter's  House  (formerly 
called  Ryan's),  and  that  from  there  the  snout  of  the 
Fox  Glacier  could  be  reached  in  about  a  couple 
of  hours.  He  furthermore  promised  to  provide  me 
with  sufficient  horses  for  the  whole  party,  and  also 
let  me  have  the  services  of  a  young  Maori, 
employed  on  his  farm,  by  the  name  of  Dan  Te 
Koeti. 
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I  suggested  to  Mr.  Harper,  who  was  staying  at 
Scott's  Homestead,  that  he  should  accompany  me 
back  to  the  Hermitage,  whence  I  promised  that 
Zurbriggen  should  then  take  him  up  to  my  new 
pass,  and  show  him  the  way  down  to  the  Copland. 
His  assistant,  Dick,  whom  we  had  found  in  his 
tent  on  the  previous  night,  and  who  had  led  us 
across  the  fords  to  Scott's  Homestead,  seemed  a 
handy  fellow.  I  pointed  out  to  Harper  that  he 
might  give  him  instructions  to  work  his  way  from 
his  tent  towards  the  head  of  the  Copland  valley, 
cutting  a  good  track,  which  would  enable  Harper 
to  descend  from  the  new  pass  without  serious 
difficulty.  This  invitation  he  accepted,  and  agree- 
ing to  my  proposal,  he  gave  Dick  the  necessary 
orders,  while  I  arranged  with  Scott  for  another 
horse,  so  that  he  could  accompany  us  the  next  day 
on  our  expedition  to  Gillespie's. 

I  spent  a  long  time  in  conversing  with  Mr. 
Douglas,  who  had  been  for  many  years  engaged  in 
exploring  the  valleys  of  Westland,  and  who  had 
been  of  great  service  to  the  New  Zealand  Land 
and  Survey  Department.  Mr.  Harper  had  been 
working  as  his  assistant  during  the  past  two  years, 
and  was  searching  for  a  passage  across  the  ranges 
to  connect  the  Hermitage  with  the  west  coast  by 
some  bridle-path  free  from  snow.  Mr.  Douglas 
had  unfortunately  been  laid  up  with  rheumatism 
that  spring,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  send  up  Mr. 
Harper  with  an  old  Maori  to  explore  the  Karan- 
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garua  River  without  him.  I  found  him  a  most 
interesting  man  to  converse  with,  as  for  the  last 
twenty  years  he  had  been  mapping  and  exploring 
the  rivers  and  valleys  of  the  west  coast,  and  has 
^probably  seen  more  of  bush  life  and  knows  more 
about  the  west  coast  than  any  man  living. 

I  arranged  to  make  an  early  start  the  next  day, 
as  he  told  me  that  the  tide  would  come  in  early, 
and  if  we  could  not  pass  the  bluffs  before  the  water 
was  high,  we  should  have  to  wait  till  it  receded  in 
£he  evening.  We  arranged)  therefore,  to  start 
about  six  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

I  spent  the  afternoon  in  strolling  about  and 
-viewing  the  surroundings  of  Mr.  Scott's  house. 
The  house  itself  was  a  humble  one-storied  struc- 
ture, built  of  wood;  there  were  several  bedrooms 
in  it,  and  one  great  sitting-room  and  kitchen  com- 
bined, in  which  all  the  cooking  was  done.  There 
was  no  stove,  only  a  huge  fireplace,  upon  which 
two  huge  logs  were  kept  burning  the  whole  time. 
Over  this  were  suspended  the  various  pots  and 
kettles  on  chains  hanging  from  brackets.  When 
any  baking  had  to  be  done  they  used  a  large 
iron  pot,  and  putting  the  bread  inside  this,  they 
hung  it  over  the  fire,  heaping  embers  on  the  lid, 
and  thus  converting  it  for  the  time  into  a  species 
of  oven.  This  fireplace  was  built  outside  the 
house,  though  the  opening  of  it  was  towards  the 
kitchen,  while  the  chimney  consisted  of  nothing 
more  than  a  hole  in  the  roof. 
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We  retired  early  that  night,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  make  an  early  start  the  next  day.  However, 
when  the  morning  came,  we  were  delayed  till 
about  seven,  every  possible  obstacle  having  turned 
up  to  detain  us.  This  was  more  than  an  hour 
later  than  we  had  intended  to  start.  Our  party 
consisted  of  five  in  all,  namely,  Scott,  Harper, 
Dan  the  Maori,  Zurbriggen,  and  myself.  We  rode 
down  the  Karangarua  as  far  as  our  horses  would 
take  us,  fording  the  river  in  several  places,  but  it 
was  not  before  10.30  that  we  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing the  sea. 

The  day  wras  fine,  though  it  had  been  extremely 
cloudy  in  the  morning,  and  the  heavy  surf  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  came  rolling  up  on  the  sand  in  an 
unpromising  manner.  There  was  still  a  light  haze 
over  the  sea.  We  at  once  saw  that  there  wras  no 
time  to  be  lost,  for  the  passage  here  was  very 
narrow,  and  completely  covered  at  high  tide. 
Here  the  only  path  follows  the  narrow  strip  of 
beach  running  along  the  foot  of  abrupt  cliffs 
over  a  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  forming  in 
many  places  a  species  of  bluffs,  which  I  believe 
to  be  nothing  more  than  ancient  terminal  moraine 
slopes  which  have  been  gradually  eaten  away  by 
the  action  of  the  sea  at  their  base. 

We  rode  as  fast  as  we  could  under  these  abrupt 
cliffs,  past  a  small  bay  where  we  saw  gold-diggers 
hard  at  work  on  the  sand.  These  men  scrape 
together  a  scanty  living  by  washing  the  gold  in 
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the  black  sand,  which  is  cast,  up  on  the  beach 
after  every  storm,  and  is  the  ancient  deposit  of 
the  river-bed.  They  stored  at  us  as  though  we 
Were  an  apparition,  the  presence  of  the  stranger 
on  these  coasts  being  of  almost  unique  occurrence. 

Our  route  now  became  again  extremely  narrow,* 
the  precipices  coming  down  so  close  on  pur  right 
that,  as  we  proceeded,  we  scarcely  found  a  passage 
between  them  and  the  sea,  while  the  fast  ap- 
proaching tide  now  threatened  to  overwhelm  our 
pat^  altogether.  We  knew  that  we  must  reach  a 
point  called  "  Salt  Water  Creek  "  before  we  could 
call  ourselves  safe.  We  therefore  urged  our  horses 
on  as  fast  as  they  could  go,  while  the  salt  spray 
and  the  breakers  already  dashed  in  our  faces,  and 
now  and  again  some  unusually  large  wave  would 
roll  up  under  our  very. feet.  Whenever  this 
occurred  our  horses  would  all  stop  and  set 
themselves  firmly  x  their  fore  feet  apart  to  resist 
the  water,  while  we  could  feel  them  tremble  with 
fear,  and  the  foaming  tide  seemed  at  times  to 
threaten  to  sweep  them  and  us  out  to  sea  as  it 
receded. 

We  were  obliged  to  ride  in  single  file  here,  and 
on  turning  the  corner  I  was  much  relieved  to 
see  in  the  distance  the  small  creek  which,  once 
crossed,  we  knew  that  we  should  be  practically 
safe.  In  two  or  three  minutes  we  reached  it — 
not  a  minute  too  soon,  however,  as  the  great 
waves  already  threatened  almost  to    overwhelm 
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us  altogether.  We  watched  our  opportunity,  and 
when  an  especially  huge  wave  receded  we  made 
a  frantic  dash  across  the  mouth  of  this  creek. 
We  were  very  fortunate  to  accomplish  this  without 
accident,  for  the  outlet  of  the  creek  changes  with 
every  tide,  while  behind  there  is  a  small  fresh 
water  lagoon  formed  by  masses  of   sand  thrown 
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up  by  the  sea.  Quicksands  abound  on  either  side 
of  this  changing  passage,  and  of  late  years  two 
men  have  lost  their  lives  in  an  attempt  to  cross 
when  the  tide  was  rising. 

We  paused  here  for  a  few  moments  to  rest 
and  regain  our  breath  before  setting  out  on  our 
way  to  the  Cook  River,  as  the  excitement  of  the 
last  few  minutes  had  been  considerable. 
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I  was  told  that  we  must  pass  another  bluff,  bat 
that  the  beach  v,  as  wider  after  this,  and  that  there 
was  a  narrow  path  quite  oat  of  reach  of  the  water. 
We  proceeded  aooordingly,  and  reached  the  Cook 
River  without  danger  or  incident  worthy  of  men- 
tion. Here  I  was  told  that  we  should  be  able  to 
unsaddle  our  horses  and  let  them  swim  across  the 
which  is  formed  in  a  precisely  similar 
way  to  the  smaller  one  at  Salt  Water  Creek,  only 
on  a  far  larger  scale. 

There  is  an  ancient  character  known  as  "  Cali- 
fornia Bill  "  who  plies  a  ferry  across  this  lagoon. 
On  dismounting  we  called  to  this  venerable  person 
to  bring  the  small  boat  across  to  us.  He  seemed 
not  to  hear  us,  and  we  had  to  shout  ourselves 
At  last  we  espied  him  coming  out  of  a 
small  hut  built  near  the  edge  of  the  lagoon. 
From  here  he  rowed  his  primitive  little  bark 
across  the  water  to  us.  We  all  waited  on  the 
bank  for  the  arrival  of  our  Charon,  a  fine  old 
man  with  a  vast  white  beard  flowing  down  to  his 
waist.  His  history  has  been  a  very  singular  one. 
He  was  among  the  early  pioneers  of  the  first 
gold  rush  to  the  west  coast,  when  the  whole  of 
this  part  of  New  Zealand  was  overrun  by  those 
seekers  for  the  gold  which  could  then  still  be 
sifted  in  great  quantities  from  the  sand.  He  had 
been  also  in  California  in  the  great  gold  rush  of 
'49,  when  fortunes  were  made  and  lost  in  a  day. 
He  was  most  successful,  and  even  at  one  time, 
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as  Mr.  Harper  told  me,  succeeded  in  amassing  a 
fortune  of  something  like  ,£40,000 ;  but  this  he  had 
eventually  lost  again  in  speculation,  and  is  now  de- 
pending for  his  livelihood  on  ferrying,  across  this 
desolate  river,  the  few  stray  gold-diggers  who  still 
remain  and  are  engaged  in  gold-washing  further 
down,  when  they  wish  to  come  up  to  the  coast 
and  visit  the  public-house  at  Gillespie's. 

We  now  proceeded  to  remove  the  saddles,  which 
we  placed,  together  with  the  rest  of  our  equip- 
ment, in  the  boat,  and  next  crowded  in  ourselves, 
holding  the  bridles  of  our  horses,  as  they  were  to 
swim  behind.  They  seemed  quite  used  to  this 
feat,  and  entered  the  water  quietly.  The  boat 
was  of  a  very  primitive  construction  and,  as  we 
soon  found,  leaked  badly,  and  we  could  see  that 
we  had  considerably  overloaded  it — at  one  time, 
in  fact,  it  appeared  to  stand  in  considerable  danger 
of  sinking  under  our  weight.  We  just  succeeded, 
however,  in  landing  before  any  such  catastrophe 
occurred.  On  reaching  the  opposite  bank  we  baled 
out  the  boat  and  sent  it  back  to  fetch  those  of  our 
party  who  had  not  been  able  to  get  into  it  on  the 
first  passage  over,  while  we  turned  our  attention 
to  resaddling  our  horses. 

The  day  was  still  cloudy  and  hazy,  and  we  were 
unable  to  see  the  far-off  snow  ranges,  which,  Mr. 
Harper  told  me,  present  a  magnificent  spectacle 
from  this  point.  After  we  had  resaddled  we 
mounted  our  steeds  and    set    out    on    our    ride 
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towards  Gillespie's  Township.  We  now  turned 
the  very  bluff  which  Captain  Cook,  on  landing 
for  the  first  time  in  New  Zealand,  fixed  trigono- 
metrically  with  his  sextant.  This,  as  Mr.  Harper 
informed  me,  has  never  been  altered,  and  has- 
formed  the  basis  of  the  whole  west  coast  survey. 

Gillespie's  Township  was  reached  about  one 
o'clock,  and  we  halted  at  the  so-called  "  Gillespie's- 
Beach  Hotel."  This  establishment  consists  of  a 
one-storied  wooden  shanty,  with  the  title  painted 
in  large  letters  over  the  entrance  and  facing  the 
sea.  The  accommodation  must  be  scanty  at  best> 
but  we  found  that  its  resources  extended  so  far  as 
to  supply  us,  not  only  with  a  cabbage,  but  with 
real  beef.  This  excited  some  surprise  in  our 
minds,  as  we  had  come  to  regard  mutton  as  the 
sole  article  of  diet  available  in  these  districts, 
but  we  were  informed  that  the  slaughter  of  a. 
beast  had  lately  taken  place. 

The  little  town  stands  about  twenty  yards  from 
the  beach,  where  the  great  surf  rolls  in  night  and 
day  with  a  thundering  noise.  The  majority  of  the 
population,  so  far  as  I  could  gather,  consists  of 
children  under  ten  years  of  age.  Besides  the 
little  wooden  dwellings  of  the  settlers,  there  is  a 
fine  school-house  with  a  large  enclosure  and  a 
post-office.  The  latter  is  combined  with  a  flourish- 
ing store,  and  the  mails  are  brought  occasionally 
by  a  horseman,  who  rides  along  the  beach  some 
eighty    miles    from    Hokitika.       Gold-digging    is 
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carried  on  here  to  a  certain  extent,  but  the  main 
industry  of  the  settlement  consists  in  re-washing 
the  alluvial  sand  that  was  roughly  sifted  at  the 
time  of  the  first  rush  to  the  west  coast. 

We  had  unsaddled  our  horses  and  turned  them 
loose  to  graze  in  a  small  paddock  while  we  walked 
to  inspect  the  town.  Behind  the  little  houses 
green  pastures  stretched  for  a  few  hundred  yards 
to  the  margin  of  the  sombre  and  semi-tropical 
forest  which  clothes  the  west  coast  slopes  up  to 
the  foot  of  the  great  snowy  range  beyond. 

We  were  curious  to  see  the  process  of  gold- 
washing  as  practised  in  this  lonely  region,  so  we 
strolled  down  to  the  spot  where  the  men  laboriously 
wash  the  sand  upon  a  bit  of  bark.  A  stream  of 
running  water  is  kept  playing  over  this  fibrous 
texture,  and  when  the  sand  is  all  washed  away, 
and  only  the  gold  remains,  it  appears  like  a  thin 
layer  of  gilding.  The  sand  is  brought  from  the 
beach  in  wheelbarrows. 

Soon  wre  were  called  back  to  the  hotel,  where  our 
lunch  was  awaiting  us,  and  it  was  long  since  we 
had  partaken  of  such  a  meal !  in  fact,  not  since  the 
day  we  went  down  to  Pukaki  to  fetch  up  supplies 
to  the  Hermitage.  After  luncheon  I  went  out  and 
lay  down  in  the  sun  on  the  beach,  where  I  basked, 
watching  the  great  waves  of  the  South  Pacific  roll 
in. 

There  are  few  phenomena  of  Nature  quite  equal, 
perhaps,  to  the  huge  surf  that  rolls  in  upon  these 
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southern  shores  with  the  force  and  the  roar  our 
minds  connect  with  tempests,  only  here  under  a 
clear  sky  and  from  a  calm  sea.  Inland  the  glorious 
snow  ranges  lay  in  full  view,  and  even  now  it 
seemed  scarcely  real  to  me  that  I  had  actually 
crossed  the  mighty  barrier.  The  peak  of  Mount 
Cook  was  alone  enveloped  in  a  light  haze,  but 
Tasman,  Haidinger  and  Elie  de  Beaumont  towered 
to  their  vast  heights  within  a  distance  of  fifteen 
miles  from  the  spot  where  I  sat.  The  intense 
green  of  the  forest,  reaching  from  the  snow  to  the 
blue  sea,  lent  an  inconceivable  splendour  of  colour 
to  the  scene. 

Later  in  the  afternoon  I  was  persuaded  by  Scott 
to  visit  the  gold  dredger,  which  a  company  had  set 
up  about  a  mile  farther  along  the  beach.  The 
erection  had,  he  informed  me,  cost  over  <£2,000, 
but  has  not  been  profitable,  chiefly  owing  to  the 
great  cost  of  transportation,  as  the  machinery  had 
to  be  dragged  along  the  beach  the  whole  way  from 
Hokitika  on  pack-horses. 

I  started  riding  with  Scott  to  inspect  this 
dredger,  but  before  we  had  gone  very  far  the 
latter,  who  was  ahead,  rode  into  a  bog,  where  his 
horse  sank  almost  at  once  up  to  his  shoulder- 
blades. 

It  was  only  after  considerable  difficulty  that  we 
succeeded  in  extricating  rider  and  horse  from  this 
danger. 

After  this  adventure  we  took  another  route  and 
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rode  through  the  bush.  Here  Scott,  who  was  still 
leading,  got  his  horse  into  a  hole  in  the  earth, 
and  was  thrown  violently  to  the  ground.  After 
this  double  experience  we  concluded  that  it  would 
be  safer  to  stick  to  the  beach,  although  that  would 
entail  a  considerable  detour. 

We  did  at  last  reach  the  gold  dredger,  however, 
only  to  find  that  it  was  undergoing  extensive 
repairs,  as  it  had  got  out  of  order.  For  some 
time  past  they  had  been  engaged  in  replacing  the 
old  buckets  on  the  circular  chain  by  new  ones. 

They  showed  me  over  the  whole  thing  with 
great  pride.  It  floats  on  a  small  lagoon,  situated 
about  200  yards  from  the  sea.  The  whole  scene 
impressed  upon  one  the  extraordinary  isolation  of 
these  regions,  which  at  one  time  were  connected 
wdth  such  hope  of  prosperity  and  advancement. 

As  we  turned  to  leave  and  again  faced  the  great 
snow  ranges,  the  clouds  which  enshrouded  the 
mighty  head  of  Cook  parted  for  an  instant  and 
showed  us  that  noble  peak  of  pure  snow,  rising  to 
a  height  of  some  12,000  feet,  and  glittering  in  the 
afternoon  sunshine,  contrasting  strangely  with 
the  green  tree-ferns  of  the  forests  close  at  hand. 

I  now  determined  to  push  on  to  Sutter's  House 
that  very  afternoon,  so  we  returned  to  Gillespie's 
Beach  Hotel  with  the  least  delay  possible. 

On  arriving  there  I  found  Zurbriggen  indulging 
in  some  mild  refreshment,  and  thoroughly  enjoying 
himself  after  his  prolonged  labours.     In  this  con- 
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genial  pursuit  he  had  been  joined  by  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  establishment,  besides  several  of 
the  neighbouring  gold-diggers.  From  certain 
alight  indications,  I  surmised  that  some  differences 
of  opinion  had  arisen,  and  were  likely  to  arise. 
I  therefore  thought  it  advisable  to  leave  at  once, 
and  directed  Zurbriggen  to  follow  me  to  Sutter's 
House  as  soon  as  the  provisions  we  had  ordered  to 
be  cooked  for  us,  to  take  on  our  journey,  should  be 
completed. 

Harper  and  I  set  out  by  the  path  leading 
through  the  forest.  When  we  had  gone  some  little 
distance  we  halted,  intending  to  wait  for  the  rest 
of  the  party;  but  as  they  did  not  turn  up  for  a 
considerable  time  we  thought  it  wiser  to  proceed 
without  them,  for  we  wished,  if  possible,  to  reach 
the  habitation  before  nightfall.  The  path  led 
through  a  dense  forest  abounding  in  stately  tree- 
ferns,  luxurious  mosses,  hoary  lichens  and  rope- 
like creepers,  recalling  vividly  to  my  mind  the 
jungles  I  had  recently  traversed  in  Ceylon. 

The  silence  was  intense,  only  now  and  again 
broken  by  the  harsh  and  rasping  cry  of  the  Kaka* 
as  he  jumped  from  bough  to  bough,  all  the 
curiosity  of  their  parrot  nature  aroused  at  the  sight 
of  a  stranger  in  their  domains.  The  melancholy 
note  of  the  Weka  +  was  also  to  be  heard,  as  he  was 
disturbed  and  made  to  scuttle  away  in  the  under- 
growth by  our  approach.     It  was  scarcely  dusk  in 

*  See  Appendix  C.  t  Ibid. 
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the  open,  but  the  gloom  of  the  forest  was  so  deep 
as  to  render  the  shapes  of  the  plants  and  animals 
vague  and  undecided.  The  whole  foliage  of  the 
forest  was  dripping  with  moisture,  and  the  path 
was  a  mass  of  mud,  which  made  it  very  heavy 
going  for  our  horses. 

The  rainfall  is  so  great  here  that  this  condition 
of  things  is  almost  permanent. 

We  rode  slowly  awhile,  hoping  that  the  others 
might  overtake  us,  but  when  the  night  began  to 
come  upon  us  we  quickened  our  pace.  We  had 
brought  no  lantern  with  us,  and  the  forest  soon 
grew  so  dark  that  we  could  not  even  see  our 
horses'  heads,  and  we  had  the  utmost  difficulty  in 
finding  the  path.  I  was  leading,  when  suddenly 
I  perceived  that  my  horse  was  up  to  his  girths  in 
water ! 

The  thick  canopy  of  trees  gradually  disap- 
peared, and  the  dim  starlight  showed  us  that  we 
were  in  the  middle  of  a  wide  ford,  where  we 
floundered  about  for  a  long  time  endeavouring 
to  find  the  passage,  as  the  water  was  decidedly 
deep,  and  there  was  no  indication  by  which  we 
could,  in  any  degree,  direct  our  steps.  At  last  we 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  opposite  side,  but  only 
to  be  made  aware  of  the  fact  that  we  had  now 
completely  lost  our  path.  We  wandered  up  and 
down  helplessly  for  a  time,  stumbling  on  the  pros- 
trate logs  and  stones,  and  floundering  in  and  out 
of  holes. 
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At  last  we  found  a  clearing,  and  our  hopes 
revived ;  but  as  our  horses  still  continued  to  trip 
over  creepers  and  suchlike,  we  thought  it  wiser  to 
dismount.  That  was  even  less  agreeable  than 
riding,  as  the  horses  trod  on  our  toes  and  we  were 
nearly  pitched  on  our  faces  every  dozen  yards. 
Harper  at  length  called  to  me  that  he  had  found 
the  path,  and  I  followed  the  apparent  direction  of 
his  voice,  which  in  a  few  minutes  led  me  to  him. 
Here  we  remounted  and  followed  what  seemed  to 
be  the  path;  at  any  rate,  the  horses  seemed  to 
know  it,  and  we  let  them  proceed  in  their  own 
way. 

I  had  a  very  narrow  shave  of  being  caught  by 
some  creepers  that  grew  low  to  the  ground,  and 
getting  torn  from  the  saddle;  luckily,  however, 
I  was  able  to  stoop  in  time  and  just  avoid  them. 

Presently  we  reached  a  clearing  which  Harper 
said  was  a  field  near  Sutter's  House.  Here  a 
furious  barking  made  itself  heard,  and  as  we  ap- 
proached the  habitation  we  were  surrounded  by 
what  seemed  a  large  pack  of  dogs.  We  called 
out  loudly,  and  eventually  a  man  appeared,  who 
called  them  off.  It  turned  out  afterwards  that 
there  were  only  nine  dogs,  which  is  a  moderate 
number  for  a  west  coast  farm. 

We  now  turned  our  horses  loose,  as  is  the 
custom  in  this  part  of  the  world,  despite  the  fact 
that  all  efforts  to  recover  them  completely  fail. 
The  horses,  however,  are  very  cheap ;  an  excellent 
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one  can  be  purchased  for  <£4  or  £5,  so  that  it  is 
not  surprising  that  their  loss  is  valued  more  lightly 
than  would  be  the  case  in  Europe. 

Here  we  were  provided  with  some  supper,  but  as 
the  house  was  quite  full  we  were  forced  to  content 
ourselves  with  a  bed  on  the  floor.  A  couple  of 
blankets  which  we  had  brought  with  us  made  a 
tolerably  comfortable  bed  however — though  we 
certainly  found  it  rather  draughty. 

Early  next  morning  we  turned  out  and  gave 
chase  to  our  steeds.  At  first  I  despaired  of  ever 
catching  them,  but  at  last  wre  managed  to  corner 
them  at  one  end  of  the  field,  and  succeeded  in 
bridling  them.  During  the  chase  we  came  across 
a  newly  slaughtered  ox,  from  which  we  imme- 
diately secured  some  meat  to  take  with  us  on  our 
journey. 

Having  prepared  everything  for  our  expedition 
up  to  the  Fox  Glacier,  we  waited  for  the  rest  of 
the  party  to  come  from  Gillespie's. 

At  last,  after  waiting  some  considerable  time, 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  darkness  had 
compelled  them  to  camp  in  the  forest,  so,  at  ten 
o'clock  we  decided  to  ride  back  on  the  way  to 
Gillespie's  Township  to  see  wrhat  had  become  of 
them.  I  further  considered  it  possible  that  Zur- 
briggen  had  got  involved  in  some  row  there,  as 
the  place  is  full  of  Irishmen,  who  in  the  evening 
would  probably  be  eager  for  the  diversion  a  fight 
wrould  create.     We  had,   however,  scarcely  gone 
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a  lew  steps  when  Zurbriggen,  and  Dan  the  Maori, 
appeared,  riding  hurriedly  in  our  direction. 

Scott  was  nowhere  to  be  seen,  and  it  turned  out 
upon  my  questioning  Zurbriggen,  that  my  fore- 
boding had  not  been  without  foundation.  He  at 
once  related  how  a  slight  difference  of  opinion  had 
arisen  between  them  at  Gillespie's,  and  how  he 
had  intimated  to  Scott  that  he  was  ready  to  break 
every  bone  in  his  body ;  how  Scott  had  thought 
it  advisable  to  beat  a  precipitated  retreat  for  home ; 
how  Zurbriggen  had  thereupon  paid  for  the  use  of 
the  horses ;  had  procured  fresh  ones  from  Gillespie's 
Beach  Hotel,  and  had  straightway  come  along 
with  the  Maori,  to  whom  Scott  had  previously 
given  permission  to  accompany  him.  I  thought 
that  the  sooner  we  resumed  our  journey  the  better, 
and  that  it  had  better  be  before  any  new  incident 
arose,  lest  we  should  again  be  detained. 

We  accordingly  set  out  towards  the  valley,  down 
which  the  Fox  Glacier  flows.  The  morning  had 
been  fine,  but  as  we  rode  on  through  the  thick 
underbush,  keeping  along  what  appeared  to  us  to  be 
an  old  torrent-bed,  we  noticed  that  the  clouds  were 
fast  gathering  over  the  sea,  and  gradually  drifting 
over  our  heads.  Soon  the  mountain-tops  became 
obscured  by  a  thick  mist,  and  at  last,  just  as  we 
were  approaching  the  terminal  moraine  of  the 
glacier,  it  began  to  rain.  The  ground  was  too 
rough  for  us  to  proceed  any  further  on  our  horses. 
We,  therefore,  dismounted  here,  and  fastening  the 
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bridles  to  the  saddles,  so  that  the  horses  would  not 
get  entangled  in  the  reins,  we  turned  them  loose 
to  find  their  way  back  to  Gillespie's  as  best  they 
could. 

The  rain  ceased,  but  the  weather  looked  so 
threatening  that  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
we  had  better  camp  somewhere  here,  and  await 
a  fine  day.  Zurbriggen  suggested  that  if  we  did 
this  he  had  better  return  to  Gillespie's  to  fetch 
some  meat  and  more  provisions,  as  we  had  only 
a  very  scanty  supply  with  us.  To  this  I  agreed, 
cautioning  him,  however,  against  any  more  "  differ- 
ences of  opinion,"  and  telling  him,  if  possible,  not 
to  break  any  one's  head,  as  we  might  be  delayed 
should  such  an  unforeseen  accident  occur.  He 
promised  to  be  "  Sage  comme  un  enfant,"  and  to  be 
back,  if  possible,  that  evening.  On  this  point  I 
had  my  doubts,  but  he  was  the  only  person  possible 
to  send,  as  I  feared  that  if  the  Maori  went  we 
should  never  see  his  face  again.  Mr.  Harper  pre- 
ferred camping  here  with  me,  though  he  said  he 
would  return  if  I  wished  it.  I  thought  it  was  as 
well  to  let  Zurbriggen  go,  as  he  would  thus  get  a 
good  meal  himself,  and  be  the  better  able  to  with- 
stand the  hardships  that  were  before  us.  As  it 
turned  out  these  were  to  be  considerable. 

The  next  point  was  to  catch  one  of  the  horses 
that  we  had  turned  loose.  This  was  no  easy  task 
as,  by  this  time,  they  had  got  some  way  off,  and 
we  had  an  hour's  exciting  chase  before  we  sue- 
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ceeded  in  finally  securing  one.  The  Maori  was 
the  hero  of  this  episode.  He  managed  to  crawl 
through  the  bush  unnoticed,  and  sprang  np  in  front 
of  one  of  the  horses,  catching  it  before  the  animal 
had  time  to  make  its  escape. 

After  Zurbriggen  had  left  us  we  turned  out 
attention  to  our  immediate  surroundings.  We 
found  ourselves  without  shelter  in  a  thick  forest 
near  the  snout  of  the  Fox  Glacier. 

The  weather  was  very  threatening,  and  we  could 
easily  see  that  in  a  few  hours  it  would  pour  with 
rain.  We  therefore  commenced  to  build  some 
sort  of  shelter,  wherein  we  could,  if  possible,  keep 
dry.  We  had  settled  on  a  spot  under  the  shelter 
of  a  great  rata-tree.  We  cut  a  number  of  long 
straight  saplings,  and  setting  up  a  solid  cross-bar 
on  two  forked  sticks  securely  driven  into  the  ground, 
we  leaned  these  saplings  about  Biz  inches  apart  at 
an  angle  of  46°.  We  then  cut  a  quantity  of  ferns 
that  grew  abundantly  around  us.  These  we  weaved 
in  and  out,  thus  forming  a  solid  wall,  through 
which  we  hoped  the  rain  would  not  penetrate.  To 
make  it  still  more  waterproof  we  hung  two  pieces 
of  mackintosh  sheeting  over  them,  and  thus  formed 
an  excellent  shelter.  We  had  an  old  blanket  with 
us  that  the  Maori  had  brought  with  him.  This  we 
fixed  in  front  of  our  shelter  like  an  awning,  and 
under  it,  in  front  of  us  we  built  a  large  fire.  The 
blanket  thus  protected  our  fire  from  rain.  We 
gathered  together  a  great  quantity  of  dry  ferns, 
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and  these  we  heaped  under  our  shelter,  so  as  to 
form  a  bed. 

These  preparations  had  scarcely  been  completed 
when  the  rain  came  down  in  torrents.  We  had 
scarcely  time  to  collect  some  firewood  before  the 
rain  had  commenced  penetrating  the  thick  foliage 
of  the  trees  above  us.  We  now  hastened  to  ensconce 
ourselves  under  our  shelter,  and  found  that  our 
quarters  were  fairly  dry  and  comfortable,  but  the 
sandflies  and  mosquitoes  now  commenced  to  buzz 
round  us  in  a  most  aggravating  way.  We  lit  a 
large  fire  in  front  of  us,  laying  a  large  log  of  the 
rata-tree  down  as  a  backbone  to  the  fire,  and  kind- 
ling some  dry  twigs,  we  soon  had  a  cheerful  blaze. 
We  had  a  little  meat  with  us  that  Harper  and  I 
had  secured  from  Sutter's.  This  we  roasted  in 
thin  slices,  holding  it  before  the  fire  on  pointed 
sticks,  and  made  a  fairly  good  meal,  the  rest  we 
wrapped  up  in  one  of  the  nicksacs,  and  put  as 
high  up  into  a  tree  as  we  could,  so  as  to  keep  it 
from  the  blowflies.  It  is  popularly  supposed  in 
New  Zealand  that  if  you  can  only  get  meat  up 
in  a  tree,  some  ten  feet  from  the  ground,  these 
pests  will  not  get  at  it.  This  is  not,  however, 
an  infallible  rule,  as  we  found  out  to  our  cost  upon 
the  next  day. 

As  night  approached  the  rain  came  down  in 
torrents,  but  as  we  had  chosen  the  situation  of 
our  lean-to  well,  and  had  built  it  very  solidly,  we 
found  oryrselves  as  dry  as  could  be  expected  under 
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the  circumstances.  The  bivouac,  however,  was 
not  very  large,  so  that  when  we  all  three  of  us  lay 
down  to  sleep  that  night,  we  had  to  pack  ourselves 
side  by  side  like  herrings  in  a  barrel.  I  passed  a 
very  restless  night,  owing  to  the  amount  of  mos- 
quitoes that  buzzed  about.  Mosquitoes  never 
actually  bite  me,  but  that  night  they  kept  me 
awake  by  their  constant  buzzing.  To  add  to  my 
misery  I  found  that  my  feet  were  about  six  inches 
higher  than  my  head,  but  I  could  not  more  with- 
out upsetting  the  whole  lean-to  and  making  every- 
body get  up,  so  I  had  to  be  content  to  remain  as  I 
was. 

The  morning  soon  came,  and  as  the  day  broke 
the  min  ceased.  The  surrounding  country  was, 
however,  involved  in  a  dense  mist.  Having  made 
ourselves  some  breakfast  we  remained  crouched 
under  our  shelter  awaiting  Zurbriggen's  return. 
The  mist  did  not  clear  away  as  the  day  advanced, 
so  we  saw  that  it  would  be  useless  to  start,  and 
there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  spend  another  night 
where  we  were. 

Towards  four  or  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
Zurbriggen  arrived  with  a  fresh  store  of  provisions, 
which  we  found  extremely  acceptable,  as  the  blow- 
flies had  got  at  our  meat,  in  spite  of  our  precau- 
tions. We  sat  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  chatting 
and  smoking,  as  Zurbriggen  had  brought  a  fresh 
supply  of  Juno  tobacco,  while  Harper  and  I  dis- 
cussed all  the  big  dinners  that  we  had  ever  eaten 
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in  our  lives,  and  all  the  luxurious  arm-chairs  that 
we  had  ever  sat  in. 

Just  before  sunset  the  weather  cleared  a  bit,  so 
that  there  were  hopes  of  our  being  able  to  start 
on  the  following  day.  We,  however,  had  to  resign 
ourselves  to  a  night  of  general  misery  and  discom- 
fort in  our  present  quarters.  The  night  remained 
fine,  but  the  mosquitoes  were  even  worse  than  on 
the  previous  evening.  Zurbriggen  refused  to  sleep 
under  the  shelter,  as  he  said  the  mosquitoes  were 
worse  there.  He,  however,  fared  badly,  for  in  the 
morning  when  we  awoke  I  noticed  that  they  had 
bitten  him  all  round  the  sides  of  his  eyes,  and 
that,  as  the  flesh  had  swollen,  it  was  almost 
impossible  for  him  to  see,  as  he  could  scarcely 
open  his  eyes. 

It  was  about  six  when  we  rose ;  our  bed  had 
become  hard  by  our  weight  upon  it,  so  that  the 
ferns  and  leaves  upon  which  we  had  been  lying 
would  have  made  an  excellent  relief  map  of  the 
surrounding  mountain  ranges.  We  felt  intensely 
damp  and  uncomfortable,  but  as  it  was  not  raining 
we  decided  to  start  on  our  journey  up  the  glacier 
at  once. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

"...  nee  mollis  fesso 
Strata  dedere  torum,  tenebria  si  caeca  repreaait 
Nox  iter  ..." 
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about  seven  on  the 
morning  of  the  3rd  of 
March  we  started  in  the 
direction  of  the  Fox 
Glacier.  We  were  stiff 
and  depressed  after  oar 
two  nights  in  the  drip- 
ping hut  on  the  coach  of 
wet  fernB.  Everything 
was  still  enveloped  in  a 
dense  mist,  hut  we 
thought  it  wise  to  push 
on  notwithstanding.  If  we  were  to  wait  for  an 
absolutely  fine  day  in  these  districts  we  might 
have  spent  weeks  before  ever  starting  on  any 
expedition  at  all.  I  took  Dan  the  Maori  with 
us,  for  a  bit,  to  carry  our  provisions  and  so 
economise  our  strength.      Soon  we  reached  the 
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terminal  moraine  of  the  Fox  Glacier,  the  slope  of 
which  is  very  gentle,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we 
stood  upon  the  actual  ice  of  the  snout.  This 
turned  out  to  be  unusually  smooth,  in  which  re- 
spect it  differs  sensibly  from  its  neighbour,  the 
Franz  Joseph;  the  latter  being  so  broken  up  as 
to  form  practically  one  enormous  ice-fall  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom,  a  distance  of  at  least  seven 
miles,  with  a  drop  of  about  a  thousand  feet  in 
every  mile.  The  Fox  Glacier,  on  the  contrary, 
runs  smoothly,  and  fills  its  bed  completely,  so 
that  it  is  possible  to  walk  on  and  off  it  at  almost 
any  point.  In  some  places,  where  it  is  sunk  from 
its  ancient  level  there  are  rocky  precipices  on 
either  side,  where  you  can  literally  stand  on  the 
glacier  and  lean  your  back  against  the  rocky  walls. 
The  result  of  this  is  that  there  is  practically  no 
moraine,  but  that  the  glacier  sweeps  down  in  a 
great  mass  of  pure  white  ice  to  the  very  snout, 
which  digs  out  a  huge  terminal  moraine,  some 
680  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  only  about  eight 
miles  from  the  very  beach. 

We  continued  walking  up  the  ice  for  about  a 
couple  of  miles,  keeping  to  the  right  hand  till 
we  reached  the  first  ice-fall,  before  Chancellor's 
Kidge.  Here  we  got  off  the  glacier  altogether  and 
scrambled  along  the  rocks.  At  this  point  exists 
what  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  nearest  approach 
to  a  lateral  moraine  of  anything  that  I  had  yet 
seen  while  ascending  this  valley;  but  even  this 
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seemed  to  be  gradually  swallowed  up  and  carried 
down  into  a  vast  crevasse  in  the  centre  of  the 
glacier,  thus  keeping  the  ice  clean  throughout  its 
course. 

About  eleven  o'clock  we  reached  the  plateau 
above  this  ice-fall.  Here  we  returned  to  the 
glacier  and  crossed  it,  making  for  the  lower  end 
of  Chancellor's  Eidge.  This  is  the  name  given  to 
a  ridge  of  rock  extending  in  a  south-easterly  direc- 
tion, and  dividing  the  Fox  Glacier  from  the 
Victoria.  It  has  long  been  supposed  that  the 
Victoria  flowed  into  the  Fox  at  its  lower  ex- 
tremity, and  it  has  been  thus  depicted  in  all  ex- 
isting maps.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case,  as  I 
dearly  saw  on  this  expedition. 

The  Victoria  Glacier,  at  its  snout,  is  some  800 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Fox  Glacier,  but  is  cut 
off  from  it  by  a  huge  precipice  of  rock,  down  which 
flows  a  fine  cascade,  which  bears  the  water  of 
the  Victoria  down  to  the  Fox  Glacier,  where  it 
descends  under  the  glacier  through  a  deep  moulin. 

As  we  approached  the  lower  end  of  Chancellor's 
Eidge  our  attention  was  arrested  by  a  phenomenon 
new,  I  think,  to  ordinary  experience  of  glaciers. 
The  rocky  precipices  here  descended  to  the  very 
edge  of  the  Fox  Glacier  and  were  covered  with  a 
mass  of  fern,  shrub,  and  semi-tropical  creepers, 
forming  a  brilliant  wall  of  intense  green  down  to 
the  very  lip  of  the  dazzling  white  ice.  The  mists 
had,  by  this  time,  lifted,  and  the  sun  was  already 
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making  its  appearance  and  investing  this  strange 
and  new  spectacle  with  all  its  splendour.  This 
luxuriant  vegetation  grew  from  the  moist  earth 
in  the  crevices  of  these  cliffs,  which  were  almost 
vertical,  but  of  a  stone  sufficiently  soft  and  crumb- 
ling to  allow  of  numerous  fertile  deposits  in  its 
fissures.  These  cliffs  reached  in  places  some  four 
or  five  hundred  feet  in  height,  above  which  the 
slopes  receded,  clad  with  a  luxuriant  forest  of 
scrub.  Here  and  there  little  rivulets  fell  in  bright 
cascades  down  this  veritable  tapestry  of  vegeta- 
tion. A  scene  like  this  would  alone  repay  the 
west  coast  tourist  for  an  expedition  up  to  this 
point. 

I  now  thought  it  wiser  to  send  Dan  the  Maori 
back,  for  I  thought  that  if  we  took  him  any  farther 
he  might  possibly  not  be  able  to  return  alone 
over  the  glacier  after  nightfall.  There  were  no 
crevasses  at  all  on  the  route  we  had  traversed, 
and  as  the  glacier  was,  at  this  point,  only  about 
a  thousand  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  was, 
therefore,  quite  free  from  snow,  he  could  return 
with  perfect  safety.  I  was  surprised  to  see  how 
well  he  walked  on  the  ice,  where  he  seemed  quite 
at  home,  though  I  understood  that  this  was  the 
first  time  he  had  ever  attempted  it  in  his  life  ;  in 
fact,  I  believe  that  he  is  entitled  to  the  distinction 
of  being  the  first  of  his  race  who  has  ever  set  foot 
upon  a  glacier.  He  was  an  immensely  powerful 
lad ;  indeed,  I  was  told  by  Scott  that  he  had  carried 
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iron  pipes,  weighing  140  lbs.,  up  a  steep  hill  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  homestead.  Certainly, 
if  his  physique  is  a  typical  instance  of  that  of  the 
Maori  race,  a  fine  race  of  Alpine  guides  might  be 
cultivated  from  amongst  them. 

There  is  a  legend  prevalent  on  the  vest  coast, 
I  am  told,  to  the  effect  that  a  number  of  Maoris 
embarked  on  a  canoe  and  attempted  to  paddle  up 
against  the  current  through  the  ice  cliffs  under  the 
Franz  Joseph  Glacier,  hoping  that  in  this  way 
they  might  find  a  passage  through  the  mountains 
and  into  the  Mackenzie  Country.  They  were  never 
seen  or  heard  of  again,  and  it  has  always  been 
supposed  among  their  people  that  they  reached 
the  desired  goal. 

•  We  now  took  our  provisions  and  the  equipment, 
which  Dan  had  so  far  carried  for  us,  and  pursued 
our  way  towards  Chancellor's  Itidgc.  When  we 
reached  the  edge  of  this  we  scrambled  up  along 
the  rocks,  and  found  a  comfortable  place  where 
we  could  sit  down  and  rest.  Here  we  lit  a  fire  with 
some  scrub  which  we  found  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  began  to  make  tea. 

At  this  place  we  spent  some  time  in  a  discussion 
as  to  which  ridge  we  had  better  follow  the  next 
day  in  order  to  reach  the  Tasman  valley.  It  had 
been  at  one  time  my  idea  to  go  straight  up  the 
Victoria  Glacier,  and  to  gain  the  saddle  between 
Haidinger  and  Haast.  Here  I  expected  to  be  able 
to  find  a  way  to  the  bivouac  on  the  Hochstetter 
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Eidge,  following  the  same  ridge  that  we  had  used 
in  our  ascent  of  Mount  Haidinger. 

It  was,  however,  so  late  in  the  season  that  I 
knew  all  the  bergschrunds  would  be  very  large,  and 
we  might  possibly  be  cut  off  at  the  last  moment 
and  forced  to  make  some  enormous  detour,  so  I 
thought  it  wiser  to  see  if  it  would  not,  perhaps, 
be  possible  to  get  across  to  the  head  basin  of  the 
Franz  Joseph  Glacier,  crossing  the  Kaiser  Fritz 
Range  at  some  point  farther  on,  where  I  knew 
we  could  find  an  easy  descent  to  Graham's  Saddle. 
Our  map  of  the  district  was  absolutely  unreliable, 
as  many  of  these  valleys  were  hitherto  totally 
unexplored;  therefore,  if  bad  weather  should 
overtake  us  far  up  in  the  region  of  the  glaciers, 
we  might  find  it  very  difficult,  even  by  the  help 
of  a  compass,  to  extricate  ourselves  from  the 
labyrinth  that  they  formed  in  this  region. 

Guided  by  this  idea,  we  decided  to  scramble  up 
the  rocks  to  gain  the  terminal  face  of  the  Victoria 
Glacier.  When  we  had  finished  our  luncheon  we 
accordingly  started,  but  before  we  had  proceeded 
any  considerable  distance  we  heard  the  distant 
roll  of  thunder,  and  then  for  the  first  time  I 
became  aware  that  some  heavy  clouds  were  pack- 
ing towards  the  north-west.  A  few  minutes  later 
large  drops  of  rain  began  to  fall,  and  by  the  time 
we  had  reached  the  terminal  face  of  the  Victoria 
Glacier  we  were  forced  to  seek  shelter  for  the 
night.      Very  despondently  we    commenced    our 
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search,  but  soon  discovered  an  overhanging  rock 
looking  towards  the  foot  of  the  Fox  Glacier.  Here 
we  decided  to  take  refuge  until  the  storm  should 
have  passed  away.  This  rock  jutted  out  from 
amongst  scrub,  upon  a  slope  facing  the  snout  of 
the  Fox.  We  set  ourselves  to  work  to  hollow  out 
the  earth  and  grass  from  underneath  it  with  our 
ice-axes,  trying  to  make  as  comfortable  a  corner 
as  we  could.  The  rain  was  pouring  down  in  sheets, 
and  the  lightning  flashed  very  vividly.  When 
the  rain  began  to  drift  in  upon  us  we  tied  a  piece 
of  mackintosh  sheeting  in  front,  thus  forming  a 
sort  of  tent.  Now  before  hollowing  out  our  rest- 
ing-place we  had  collected  and  put  on  one  side  all 
the  dry  scrub  we  could  find  under  a  stone,  and  we 
now  attempted  to  light  a  small  fire  with  these 
chips,  and  to  heat  some  water.  Next  the  serious 
question  arose  as  to  whether  we  had  not  under- 
mined our  rock,  as  we  felt  that  the  rain  would 
loosen  the  newly-turned  earth,  and  the  whole  thing 
would  actually  fall  in  on  the  top  of  us !  For  about 
an  hour  this  cheerful  topic  of  conversation  afforded 
us  abundant  interest,  but  suddenly  the  wind  veered 
and  began  driving  up  the  valley,  blowing  straight 
into  our  faces. 

Till  now  we  had  been  comparatively  comfortable, 
and  had,  in  fact,  succeeded  in  inducing  our  water 
to  boil ;  but,  alas !  this  period  of  comparative  ease 
was  doomed  to  come  to  an  abrupt  termination. 
In  one  instant  our  mackintosh  sheeting  was  torn 
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into  ribbons  and  hurled  in  upon  us  with  great 
violence,   while   the  wind  blew  furiously  in  our 
teeth.    Any  attempt  of  ours  to  replace  the  sheet- 
ing was  absolutely  hopeless.     In  one  second  our 
fire  was  extinguished,  and  we  could  only  endeavour 
to  keep  as  dry  as  the  circumstances  would  permit, 
so  we  wrapped  ourselves  up  in  the  rags  of  the 
tattered  mackintosh,  and,  holding  closer  together 
for    warmth — for,    to    make    matters    worse,   the 
thermometer  had  now   dropped  to  31°,  and  the 
rain  had   turned  to   snow — we  tried  in  vain  to 
keep  ourselves  warm.     As  our  rock  jutted  out  from 
the  earth  on  the  slope,  there  was  no  lee  side  to  it, 
if  I  may  so  express  it,  and  we  were  forced  to  remain 
where  we  were,  and  bear  the  full  brunt  of  the  gale. 
This  wretched  plight  lasted  till  about  eight  in 
the  evening,  when  the  wind  at  last  ceased  and  the 
clouds  gradually  drifted  away.     One  by  one  the 
stars  came  out,  and  the  mountains  lay  before  us, 
glittering  in  their  mantle  of  freshly-fallen  snow. 
Far  below  us,  in  the  darkness  at  our  feet,  we  could 
see  in  the  bright  starlight  the  phosphorescence  of 
the  huge   expanse   of  foam,  the   surf -line  of  the 
South  Pacific  around  the  coast.     The  green  and 
luxuriant  valleys  were  lost  in  the  darkness,  and 
nothing  was  visible  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach 
but  this  gleaming  white  line  of  surf  and  the  bright 
snow  on  the  hills  and  glaciers,  far  to  our  right  and 
left.     Everything  was  peaceful,   and  the   silence 
contrasted    strangely  with    the    crashing  of    the 
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thunder  and  the  howling  of  the  wind  as  it  raved 
around  our  rock.  From  far  below  we  heard  the 
angry  cry  of  the  Kea,  indignant,  doubtless,  at 
being  caught  abroad  in  the  drifting  storm,  and 
now  seeking  in  the  darkness  for  its  accustomed 
shelter. 

With  the  sudden  stillness  the  cold  increased, 
and  our  wet  clothes  literally  froze  upon  us,  so  that 
they  crackled  whenever  we  turned  round,  and  we 
dared  not  sleep  lest  we  should  be  unable  to  resist 
the  piercing  cold  of  that  rarefied  atmosphere, 
exhausted  as  we  were  by  the  two  previous  nights 
we  had  spent  in  the  open. 

After  midnight  the  thermometer  sank  still  lower, 
to  about  28°,  and  the  cold  became  so  intense  that 
I  felt  it  was  imperative  that  I  should  occupy 
myself  in  some  way,  so  I  changed  the  roll  of  films 
in  my  camera  by  way  of  something  to  do.  This  is 
an  operation  that  usually  lasts  about  five  minutes 
— I  always  carry  a  changing  bag  for  the  purpose — 
but  now  my  fingers  were  so  numbed  with  the  cold 
that  it  took  me  at  least  an  hour.  The  bag  is  so 
arranged  that  it  is  necessary  to  perform  the  whole 
operation  by  the  sense  of  touch,  and  this  I  had 
completely  lost  for  the  time  being. 

Next  we  made  a  fire  with  the  remainder  of  the 
scrub  we  had  used  the  night  before,  and  on  this 
we  boiled,  or  rather  I  should  say  "  warmed/ '  a  pint 
of  water,  with  which  we  concocted  a  beverage 
which  we  dignified  by  the  name  of  "  cocoa."     This 
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wanned  us  considerably,  and  the  hot  liquid  did  us 
much  good,  while  at  the  same  time  we  benefited 
by  the  fire. 

Lighting  our  lanterns,  we  started  out  at  4.30,  as 
we  found  that  it  was  too  cold  to  allow  of  our 
remaining  any  longer  in  a  condition  of  inactivity. 
For  about  an  hour  we  followed  the  moraine  on  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  Victoria  Glacier,  then  we 
turned  to  the  left  and  struck  across  the  glacier 
itself. 

By  this  time  the  dawn  was  fast  approaching, 
and  we  were  now  able  to  look  about  us,  and  decide 
as  to  what  we  thought  would  be  a  feasible  route 
by  which  to  cross  the  Kaiser  Fritz  Eange,  and  thus 
to  get  over  to  the  Franz  Joseph  Glacier.  Before 
us,  at  the  head  of  the  Victoria  Glacier,  lay  several 
overhanging  glaciers,  coming  down  from  the  range 
above,  dividing  us  from  the  Franz  Joseph,  and  the 
angle  at  which  these  were  suspended  was  so  acute 
that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  attempt 
climbing  them,  or  it  would,  at  any  rate,  have  taken 
so  long  that  we  should  certainly  not  have  reached 
the  dividing  range  before  the  evening  set  in.  To 
our  left,  however,  we  thought  we  perceived  a  ridge, 
which  we  might  be  able  to  follow  as  far  as  the 
Kaiser  Fritz  Eange.  To  reach  this  ridge  we 
should  first  have  to  gain  a  saddle,  from  which  we 
could  have  a  view  at  the  head  of  the  Fritz  Glacier, 
which,  up  till  now,  has  never  been  explored.  This 
seemed  to  us  an  additional  excitement  for  selecting 
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this  particular  route.  We  therefore  determined  to 
reach  this  saddle,  and  accordingly  set  out  at  once. 

The  daylight  had  now  come,  so  that  we  were 
able  to  extinguish  our  lanterns.  There  was  a  great 
snow  slope  to  ascend,  and  Zurbriggen  was  obliged 
to  cut  some  steps.  We  put  on  the  rope  here,  as 
there  were  several  rather  ugly  crevasses.  The  sun 
was  now  risen,  and  the  weather  promised  to  be 
exceedingly  fine.  We  hoped  that  at  the  head  of 
the  Fritz  Glacier  we  might  possibly  find  some  still 
more  easy  route  across  the  Kaiser  Fritz  Kange 
than  any  we  had  as  yet  knowledge  of. 

On  reaching  the  saddle  we  paused,  struck  by  the 
grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  scene,  now  unveiled  to 
us  by  the  rising  sun.  Before  us,  far  away,  the 
rocky  precipices  of  Mount  Tasman  towered  abruptly 
out  of  the  head  basin  of  the  Fox  Glacier,  its  great 
crags  lifting  their  majestic  heads  some  6,000  feet 
above  the  n6v6.  Towards  the  west  lay  the  green 
plains  and  dense  forests,  while  the  white  glaciers 
glittered  in  the  morning  sun,  as  they  wound  their 
way  down  the  deep-lined  valleys,  now  free  from 
mists.  Beyond  stretched  the  great  Pacific  Ocean 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  its  deep  blue  colour 
adding  variety  to  the  bewildering  masses  of  ice  and 
serac  that  surrounded  us  on  the  Fritz  Glacier. 
Never  had  it  been  my  lot  to  gaze  on  a  scene  so 
imposing  as  this,  and  as  I  stood  watching  the 
avalanches  of  newly-fallen  snow  streaming  down 
from  the  great  overhanging  glaciers  of  the  Kaiser 
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Fritz  Range,  I  felt  that  all  the  sufferings  and 
privations  that  we  had  undergone  during  the  past 
few  days  were  now  amply  repaid. 

I  stopped  at  this  saddle,  which  we  named  Black- 
burn's Pass,  for  some  time,  in  order  to  secure  as 
many  photographs  as  I  could  of  the  marvellous 
views  which  surrounded  us  on  every  side.  The 
day  was  a  clear  one,  and  the  results  that  I  got 
proved  to  be  amongst  the  finest  I  secured  during 
my  wanderings  in  the  New  Zealand  Alps.  Between 
the  saddle  on  which  we  stood  and  the  sea  arose 
a  snow-peak,  which  we  named  Mount  Gaskell. 

We  now  proceeded  to  follow  up  the  rocky  ar6te 
that  leads  along  the  ridge  towards  the  divide  that 
here  separates  the  traveller  from  the  Franz  Joseph 
Glacier.  After  following  this  for  some  distance, 
we  thought  that  we  should  be  able,  by  cutting  off 
direct  from  the  left,  to  gain  the  head  of  the  Fritz 
Glacier,  from  whence  we  could  reach  with  less 
trouble  the  saddle  that  we  had  in  view,  as  there 
appeared  to  be  an  easy  slope  of  snow  leading  up 
to  it.  The  ridge  by  which  we  had  been  climbing 
was  covered  with  fresh  snow,  and  we  found  that 
our  hands  got  terribly  numbed  by  continually 
hollowing  out  the  snow  so  as  to  gain  handholds 
whereby  to  make  our  progress  upwards. 

All  went  well  for  a  time  on  this  new  route,  till 
suddenly  a  great  crevasse  gaped  open  before  us, 
completely  cutting  off  our  advance  upon  every  side. 
It  was  enormously  wide,  so  we  dared  not  trust  our- 
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selves  to  the  few  frail  bridges  that  spanned  it.  We 
walked  along  its  brink  in  every  directk  m  as  far  as 
we  could,  but  at  each  end  there  were  impassable 
ioe  walls  and  seraos,  so  that  we  were  at  last  re- 
luctantly compelled  to  retrace  our  steps,  and, 
returning  to  our  ridge,  make  a  fresh  start,  for  we 
knew  that  from  here,  by  patient  climbing,  we  must 
succeed  in  gaining  our  saddle.  We  were  annoyed 
ftt  this  delay,  more  especially  as  there  were  clouds 
now,  for  the  first  time,  drifting  over  the  range  in 
front  of  as,  and  we  feared  lest,  .before  we  could 
gain  the  laddie  that  was  between  us  and  the  Franz 
Joseph  Glacier,  that  the  whole  head  basin  of  that 
glacier  would  be  enveloped  in  clouds,  so  that  we 
would  be  unable  to  distinguish  any  route  whereby 
we  might  cross  it.  We  might  thus  be  obliged  to 
wander  aboot  in  unknown  regions,  and  should  this 
really  prove  to  be  the  case  there  seemed  to  be  very 
little  hope  of  our  gaining  the  Tasman  valley,  and 
there  even  seemed  to  be  considerable  danger  of  our 
not  being  able  to  get  back  to  the  habitations  of  the 
west  coast,  as  we  had  but  few  provisions  with  us. 

We  therefore  hastened  on,  climbing  as  fast  as 
we  could,  and  soon  reached  the  last  of  the  rocks, 
and  from  here  a  few  minutes'  walk  brought  us  to 
the  crest  of  our  saddle,  which  we  christened  "  Zur- 
briggen's  Saddle." 

It  was  now  about  half-past  ten.  We  paused  for 
a  few  moments  to  regain  our  breath,  for  we  had 
scrambled  up  the  last  bit  very  fast.     It  was  now 
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possible  to  see  across  the  Franz  Joseph  for  the  first 
time,  but  the  head  basin,  which  was  the  part  of  it 
that  interested  us  most,  was  still  cut  off  by  a  ridge 
of  rock  and  snow  which  led  down  to  and  hemmed 
in  the  Blumenthal  Glacier.  I  made  out  the  height 
of  this  pass  to  be  7,160  feet  above  the  sea  level. 
To  our  right,  as  we  stood  facing  the  glacier,  there 
was  a  snow  dome,  which  we  named  "  Zurbriggen's 
Peak." 

We  now  proceeded  on  our  way,  and  at  last,  at 
eleven  o'clock,  stood  on  the  ridge  that  divides  the 
Blumenthal  and  the  Anderegg  Glaciers.  The  few 
clouds  that  had  collected  as  we  were  climbing  had 
now  vanished,  and  the  great  head  basin  of  the 
Franz  Joseph  Glacier  lay  stretched  out  before  us — 
one  of  the  vastest  fields  of  snow  in  New  Zealand, 
and  one  which  I  imagine  can  scarcely  be  equalled, 
excepting  in  the  Himalayas,  or  perhaps  the  Polar 
regions. 

Across  this  great  basin  stood  out  the  majestic 
peaks  of  Mount  Elie  de  Beaumont,  Mount  de  la 
B6che,  the  Minarets,  Glacier  Peak  and  others.  In 
the  bright  clear  morning  air  these  mountains 
seemed  as  if  they  were  not  more  than  a  mile 
distant,  though  in  reality  they  were  some  six  or 
seven,  while  it  seemed  as  if  half  an  hour's  walking 
must  easily  take  us  on  Graham's  Saddle.  We 
could  see  from  here  the  way  down  the  Franz 
Joseph  Glacier  to  the  great  lakes  and  lagoons  at 
its  feet.     This  glacier  descends  8,000  feet  in  eight 
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miles,  in  one  huge  mass  of  broken  ice-fall  and 
tottering  serao.  Around  its  basin  great  tributary 
glaciers  flow  into  it — the  Blnmenthal,  the  Anderegg, 
the  Agassis,  the  Eyre,  the  Gaga  and  several 
others. 

After  pausing  for  a  few  moments  to  gaze  at  this 
striking  view,  we  turned  our  attention  to  settling 
what  route  we  should  follow  to  get  across  to  the 
Tasman  Glacier,  from  where  we  decided  to  try  to 
reach  Graham's  Saddle,  which  is  at  the  base  of 
Mount  de  la  Beche.  To  do  this  we  should  have 
to  cross  the  Anderegg  and  Agassi  Glaciers  at 
their  head. 

It  was  now  for  the  first  time  that  we  noticed 
that  our  route  seemed,  at  the  moment,  to  lead 
straight  to  the  brow  of  a  great  precipice  that 
dropped  sheer  to  the  Agassis  Glacier,  down  whit 
we  could  not  see  any  visible  route. 

We  disbanded  accordingly,  and  commenced 
searching  to  see  if  some  practicable  route  could 
not  be  found  down  this  face,  for,  should  we  have 
been  unable  to  make  a  descent  here,  we  should 
have  had  either  to  turn  to  the  left  and  attempted 
to  force  our  way  down  the  great  ice-fall  of  the 
Blumenthal  Glacier,  an  operation  involving  pro- 
bably between  six  and  seven  hours,  and  therefore 
necessitating  a  night  out  on  the  Franz  Joseph 
Glacier,  with  the  possibilities  of  fog  or  storm,  and 
as  a  consequence,  our  being  lost  on  the  vast  plateau 
of  snow ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  turned  to  the 
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right,  of  climbing  far  up  on  to  the  arfite  of  the 
Kaiser  Fritz  Kange,  and  thus  getting  round  this 
precipice.  This  would  have  involved  an  ascent  of 
a  peak,  which  from  here  looked  by  no  means  easy, 
and  would  in  all  probability  have  taken  even  more 
time  than  the  descent  of  the  Blumenthal  Glacier. 

Harper  and  I  stood  thus  discussing  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  route,  while  Zurbriggen  was  searching 
around.  We  came  to  the  conclusion  that  we 
should,  in  all  probability,  have  to  spend  a  night 
on  this  glacier,  and  as  our  provisions  had  now  run 
out  the  prospect  was  not  an  attractive  one.  We 
were  quite  determined  not  to  turn  back,  as  we  did 
not  know  when  we  should  again  succeed  in  getting 
up  so  far,  the  weather  having  thus  far  favoured  us, 
that  is  to  say,  taking  into  account  the  unsettled 
nature  of  west  coast  weather.  Swiss  climbers,  on 
reading  this  description,  might  say  that  we  were 
unlucky  in  our  weather  in  having  had  to  camp  for 
two  days  at  the  foot  of  the  Fox  Glacier,  and  in 
having  had  to  pass  a  night  out  under  a  glte,  during 
a  storm  of  snow  ! 

However,  we  were  now  on  our  way,  and  as  the 
day  was  fine  we  determined  to  profit  by  it  and  push 
on  as  fast  as  it  was  possible. 

Zurbriggen,  who  had  been  away  for  some  time, 
now  suddenly  shouted  to  us  to  come  to  him.  He 
was  apparently  in  some  impossible  pass  right  under 
our  feet;  we  could  not  make  out  exactly  where, 
but  after  a  little  difficulty  at  last  succeeded  in 
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finding  him.  We  then  discovered  that  he  had 
come  across  a  route  whereby  he  thought  he  might 
descend  that  precipice  that  barred  our  way. 
Below  him  there  were  some  rooks,  which,  though 
excessively  steep,  seemed  to  be  solid  and  in  good 
condition.  From  here  a  small  couloir,  or  gully, 
filled  with  snow,  led  off  to  the  bottom  of  a  small 
broken  glacier  that  descends  to  the  Anderegg 
Glacier. 

We,  therefore,  straightway  set  to  work  to  climb 
down  by  this  route.  We  had  not  gone  very  far 
when  Zurbriggen  called  a  halt,  shouting  that 
he  for  one  was  much  too  thirsty  to  proceed  any 
farther.  As  the  rocks  that  we  were  crawling  down 
were  well  warmed  by  the  sun,  we  gathered  to- 
gether some  snow  which,  had  collected 'among  the 
orerasses,  and,  spreading  it  over  the  warm  surface, 
we  caught  the  water  in  the  brims  of  our  hats  as  it 
dripped  off,  thus  quenching  our  thirst  to  some  small 
extent. 

We  now  went  on  agaiu,  reaching  the  couloir 
without  difficulty.  This  we  got  down  by  being  a 
little  cautious,  and  cutting  across  the  glacier,  soon 
found  a  way  whereby  we  might  evade  the  large 
crevasses  which  opened  out  on  all  sides  of  us. 

Our  minds  were  filled  with  doubt  as  to  the  next 
ridge,  which  formed  from  here  a  barrier  between 
ourselves  and  Graham's  Saddle,  namely,  the  ridge 
between  the  Agassiz  and  the  Anderegg  Glaciers. 

It  was  now  about  midday,  and,  though  the  sun 
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was  still  extremely  hot,  we  found  the  snow  in 
fairly  good  condition,  and  were  able  to  progress 
rapidly.  Soon  we  reached  this  ridge,  and  from  it 
at  once  saw  that  there  was  a  great  plain  or  plateau 
of  ice,  intersected  with  crevasses,  from  which  we 
might  gain  Graham's  Saddle  without  much  diffi- 
culty. There  was  no  prospect  of  impediment  of 
any  kind  whatsoever.  This  relieved  our  minds 
very  much  ;  so,  sitting  down,  we  again  proceeded 
to  melt  some  snow  on  the  warm  rocks,  for  our  thirst 
was  again  getting  almost  unendurable.  We  were 
not  very  successful,  as  the  sun  was  beginning  to 
lose  its  power. 

The  few  clouds  that  had  gathered  in  the  morn- 
ing were  by  this  time  completely  dispersed,  and 
the  day  turned  out  to  be  an  absolutely  perfect  one, 
just  like  one  of  the  days  I  have  seen  in  Switzer- 
land, early  in  October. 

We  did  not  tarry  here  long,  as  we  knew  we 
must  get  over  Graham's  Saddle,  and  down  to  the 
Rudolf  Glacier  before  nightfall,  and  we  did  not 
wish  to  spend  another  night  on  the  glaciers.  This 
we  felt  quite  confident  we  should  be  able  to  do,  so 
we  set  out  on  our  journey  in  a  far  more  cheerful 
frame  of  mind  than  we  had  been  in  for  the  last 
few  days,  as  we  already  anticipated  a  late  supper 
that  night  at  the  Ball  Hut,  and  were  already 
commencing  to  discuss  how  we  should  cook  our 
soup,  and  what  we  should  put  into  the  pot. 

We  hurried  along  this  plateau,  the  snow  being 
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bo  hard  that  we  only  sank  in  up  to  our  ankles,  till 
we  reached  a  long  line  of  rooks  stretching  down 
into  the  bed  of  the  Franz  Joseph  Glacier,  and 
named,  I  believe,  the  "Tusk."  This  took  us  a  few 
minutes  to  pass,  as  there  were  some  crevasses  of 
considerable  size  near  it,  and  we  had  to  be  cautious. 
At  last  we  gained  the  Eyre  Glacier,  at  about  five 
in  the  afternoon.  Here  we  saw  Graham's  Saddle 
for  the  first  time,  not  more  than  a  few  hundred 
yards  away  from  us,  and  at  once  perceived  that  from 
here  we  could  gain  it  in  some  twenty  minutes  or  so. 
By  this  time  we  were  again  suffering  so  much 
from  thirst  that  we  could  no  longer  proceed,  but 
were  obliged  to  stop  and  see  whether  it  were  not 
possible  to  melt  some  snow  on  a  piece  of  black 
mackintosh  sheeting  we  had  still  left  to  us,  thinking 
that  the  sun,  attracted  by  the  black  surface,  would 
heat  the  snow,  and  thus  melt  it  for  us.  We  tried 
it  for  some  time,  but,  as  it  was  now  late  in  the  day, 
and  the  sun  was  well  down  in  the  horizon,  all  our 
efforts  were  practically  fruitless.  "We  next  tried, 
with  the  help  of  an  old  treacle  tin  and  a  couple  of 
candles,  which  we  cut  into  half  a  dozen  pieces,  to 
manufacture  a  species  of  Etna ;  lighting  all  these 
candles  at  the  same  time,  and,  thus  improvising  an 
excellent  fire,  we  succeeded  in  melting  about  a 
cupful  of  water,  which  was  mingled  with  lumps 
of  treacle.  This  operation  lasted  nearly  an  hour, 
and  though  we  were  conscious  that  every  moment 
was  precious  if  we  wished  to  get  off  the  glacier 
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before  nightfall,  yet  our  thirst  was  such  that  we 
did  not  care  what  happened  so  long  as  we  obtained 
a  few  drops  of  water.  It  was,  therefore,  not  until 
about  six  o'clock  that  we  were  again  on  our  way. 
From  here  we  walked  across  the  snow  plateau  to 
the  bottom  of  Graham's  Saddle.  The  saddle  itself 
rises  straight  up  from  the  Eyre  Glacier  some  two 
or  three  hundred  feet,  there  being  a  steep  ice  slope 
to  mount,  in  order  to  gain  the  actual  crest  of  the 
col.  We  were  delayed  here  for  a  few  moments, 
as  we  had  to  pass  a  rather  large  bergschrund,  and 
from  here  we  went  up  to  the  saddle.  It  was  not 
until  a  quarter  past  six  that  we  stood  upon  the 
divide  that  looks  down  upon  the  great  Tasman 
Glacier,  which,  by  this  time,  was  quite  a  familiar 
friend.  The  sun  was  now  nearly  dipping  behind 
Mount  Cook,  and  the  shades  of  evening  were  fast 
stealing  across  the  valley.  Harper  said  that  if  he 
could  only  get  on  to  the  rocks  that  led  down  from 
De  la  B6che  to  the  Tasman  Glacier  he  could  find 
the  way  down  very  easily  for  us,  as  he  had  made 
several  attempts  upon  that  mountain,  and  knew 
those  rocks  well.  He,  however,  impressed  upon 
us  the  fact  that  at  the  bottom  of  it  there  was  a 
large  bergschrund,  and  we  must  make  all  haste,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  pass  this  before  daylight  vanished, 
as  late  in  the  season  it  was  large,  and  might  prove 
an  obstacle  to  our  further  progress  should  we  have 
to  make  our  way  by  the  dim  and  uncertain  light  of 
our  lanterns. 
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We  at  once  commenced  descending  the  glacier 
that  leads  down  towards  the  Rudolf  Glacier,  as 
far  as  it  is  possible  to  go,  for  a  bit  of  this  glacier  is 
so  cut  up  with  ice-falls  and  seracs,  and  hangs  at 
such  a  steep  angle  that  no  one  could  force  their 
way  down  it. 

Here  we  turned  off  to  the  left  and  gained  the 
rocks  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Harper.  To  gain  this 
we  had  to  pass  a  very  unpleasant  couloir  raked 
by  falling  stones,  across  which  Zurbriggen  was 
obliged  to  cut  some  steps,  and  we  were  all  the 
time  in  a  state  of  great  anxiety,  having  our  eyes 
continually  fixed  above  us,  lest  some  great  fall  of 
stones  should  occur  and  overtake  us  before  we 
had  time  to  either  beat  a  retreat  or  gain  the  other 
side. 

We  eventually  succeeded  in  safely  passing  this, 
and  then  began  the  work  of  scrambling  down  the 
rocks  of  De  la  Beche,  hoping  to  gain  the  glacier 
below  in  a  short  space  of  time.  We  took  off  the 
rope  here  so  as  to  be  able  to  move  more  quickly, 
as  it  kept  getting  entangled  in  the  stones,  and  it 
was  not  really  a  very  bad  place  for  climbing.  The 
stones  were  loose,  and  we  kept  rolling  them  down 
on  each  other  in  our  hasty  and  reckless  descent, 
so  that,  now  looking  back  upon  it  all,  I  feel  sur- 
prised that  we  did  not  hurt  each  other  during  this 
manoeuvre. 

It  was  now  growing  dark,  and  we  were  still  far 
from  the  bottom.     At  last  we  were  obliged  to  stop 
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and  light  our  lanterns,  as  it  was  impossible  to  see 
any  longer  in  the  dim  twilight,  and  we  feared  that 
we  might  make  some  false  step,  and  thus  fall  and 
hurt  ourselves  upon  the  sharp  and  jagged  rocks 
that  surrounded  us.  Zurbriggen  was  scrambling 
in  front,  when  suddenly  he  fell  again  through  a 
crust  of  snow  bridging  over  a  small  stream,  and 
thus  hurt  the  other  ankle,  besides  getting  wet 
in  the  operation.  He  was  now  almost  completely 
crippled.  The  rope  had  to  be  again  brought  into 
requisition,  for  the  rocks  became  much  steeper 
here,  and  they  were  glazed  with  ice.  Only  a 
hundred  feet  intervened  between  us  and  what 
appeared  to  be  an  immense  bergschrund,  which 
Harper  had  talked  about,  and  which  separated  us 
from  the  Rudolf  Glacier.  Once  past  this,  we 
knew  that  we  should  have  comparative  safety  and 
comfort  in  walking,  and  could  easily  reach  the 
Ball  Hut  by  morning  light,  as  the  Tasman 
Glacier  is  not  very  much  crevassed  and  is  free 
from  snow. 

Zurbriggen,  who  was  already  crippled,  now  hurt 
himself  for  the  third  time,  while  a  few  seconds 
later  all  the  photographs,  sketches,  and  notes  that 
I  had  taken  since  ascending  Mount  Sefton  dropped 
out  of  Mr.  Harper's  knapsack  into  the  bergschrund 
below.  I  made  one  frantic  effort  to  snatch  them 
as  they  fell,  nearly  losing  my  footing  and  rolling 
down  after  them  in  the  attempt. 

Mr.  Harper  now  complained  that  he  had  lost 
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all  the  nails  out  of  his  boots,  and  that  he  was 
unable  to  scale  the  ice-covered  rocks,  so  I  saw 
that  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  spend  the 
night  out  here  in  what  was  practically  one  of  the 
main  couloirs,  leading  down  from  the  summit  of 
Mt.  Be  la  Beche,  for  had  a  bad  slip  occurred 
here,  we  might  all  have  been  precipitated  into 
the  bergschrund  below.  Zurbriggen  was  scarcely 
able  to  walk,  and,  as  Harper  could  not  keep  bis 
feet,  we  were  altogether  in  a  very  unpleasant 
predicament.  It  was  utterly  impossible  to  spend 
the  night  where  we  were,  hanging  on  to  narrow 
ledges  of  rock  covered  with  thin  ice,  so  we  were 
obliged  slowly  to  retrace  our  steps  for  a  little,  till 
we  should  reach  a  spot  where,  I  thought,  it  might 
be  possible  to  spend  the  night.  This  was  a  ledge 
some  fourteen  feet  long  and  eighteen  inches  broad, 
on  which  the  three  of  us  could  just  manage  to  sit; 
It  seemed  to  us  as  sheltered  a  place  as  any  upon 
this  slope,  but  should  any  great  fall  of  stones 
really  come  down  upon  us  in  the  night,  I  feared 
that   we    should    have    but    a    small    chance    of 


No  sooner  had  we  seated  ourselves  than  we 
heard  the  ominous  whizz  of  falling  stones.  This 
was  but  the  commencement  of  a  cannonade  that 
we  found  was  to  be  kept  up  at  intervals  throughout 
the  night.  The  rocks  flew  past  us,  so  close  at 
times  that  we  could  almost  feel  the  wind  from 
them  on  our  faces.     We  never  dared  so  much  as 
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In  ten  minutes  or  so  we  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  glacier  from  here,  and  then  for  the  first  time 
perceived  that  what  we  had  taken  for  a  great 
bergschrund  was  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  heap 
of  stones. 

I  now  began  to  look  about  for  my  photographs 
and  papers,  and  found  that  they  had  been  caught 
up  in  their  downward  course  by  an  abrupt  ledge 
of  ice,  and  were  thus  saved  from  being  totally 
lost  in  the  great  moulin,  which  led  down  into  some 
torrent  beneath  the  glacier.  *  This  was  certainly  a 
narrow  escape,  for  had  I  lost  these,  half  of  the 
fruits  of  my  expedition  would  have  been  destroyed ! 

Zurbriggen  began  to  complain  a  good  deal, 
saying  that  he  suffered  from  his  ankle,  and  that 
he  was  going  to  fck.  hi.  own  time  down  to  tt. 
Ball  Hut.  He  was  perfectly  able  to  do  so  as 
the  route  was  smooth  and  there  was  no  danger. 
Harper  and  I  hurried  on  ahead  so  as  to  prepare 
something  to  eat,  as  it  was  now  long  since  we  had 
had  anything.  We  were  extremely  stiff,  all  of 
us,  and  for  some  distance  literally  limped  along. 
However,  when  the  sun  rose  it  gradually  thawed 
us,  and  we  were  able  to  make  better  time. 

At  about  10  a.m.  we  reached  the  Ball  Hut,  and 
made  a  rush  for  the  food  that  was  there.  Zur- 
briggen joined  us  in  about  an  hour,  and  soon  we 
forgot  the  miseries  and  privations  of  the  last  four 
days  in  what  seemed  to  us  the  luxurious  comfort 
of  this  extremely  primitive  galvanised  iron  hut. 
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T  the  Ball  Hut  we  obtained 
some  water  and  lighted  a 
fire.  We  then  prepared 
some  hot  coffee  and  made 
a  meal  out  of  the  tinned 
provisions  that  still  re- 
mained there. 

Later  in  the  afternoon  we 
espied  Adamson  coming  up 
towards  the  hut.  I  had  told 
him  that  we  were  coming  back  about  this  time, 
but  I  had  no  idea  that  I  should  have  succeeded  in 
timing  it  so  accurately,  for  he  arrived  about  three 
hours  after  we  had  reached  the  hut.  He  brought 
up  fresh  meat  and  vegetables,  and,  while  we  were 
lying  down  and  resting  ourselves,  he  prepared  us 
a  most  sumptuous  stew.  We  had  been  so  long  on 
the  march  that  I  determined  to  stop  at  the  hut  for 
a  day  or  two,  and  rest  before  going  down  to  the 
Hermitage.  I  had,  besides,  to  bring  the  things 
from  the  Hochstetter  bivouac. 
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We  retired  early  that  night,  and  it  was  not  till 
late  on  the  following  morning,  the  6th  of  March, 
that  we  rose.  The  whole  day  was  spent  in  cooking 
and  eating,  and  the  luxury  that  we  revelled  in  was 
delicious,  when  compared  to  the  discomforts  of 
the  previous  week.  In  the  evening  I  noticed  that 
the  weather  was  changing  and  that  the  barometer 
was  dropping  fast. 

March  1th.  A  strong  north-west  wind  had 
sprung  up,  and  was  blowing  the  snow  down  from 
the  mountains.  Towards  the  afternoon  it  began 
to  rain,  and  we  saw  there  was  no  hope  of  starting 
for  the  Hoohstetter  bivouac  the  next  day  as  we 
had  intended.  As  the  evening  came  on  the  wind 
rose  tremendously,  and  during  the  night  we  feared 
that  the  roof  would  be  blown  off  the  hut,  if  indeed 
the  hat  itself  escaped  destruction. 

March  8th.  In  the  morning  it  was  pouring 
hard.  Harper  and  Zurbriggen  had  evidently  eaten 
something  on  the  previous  day  that- had  poisoned 
them,  as  they  were  very  ill  during  the  night. 

In  the  afternoon  we  were  aroused  by  a  tremen- 
dous noise,  which  sounded  like  the  rumbling  of 
distant  thunder,  and  the  very  ground  seemed  to 
shake  beneath  our  feet.  At  first  we  thought  that 
it  was  an  earthquake,  and  ran  out  to  see  what 
had  happened.  We  then  saw  that  a  great  mass 
of  water  was  pouring  in  upon  the  huge  moraine 
in  front  of  us,  a  little  further  down  the  valley. 
A  small  lake  had  burst  upon  the  glacier,  and  we 
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were  being  flooded!  At  first  we  thought  that 
we  should  be  washed  out  of  the  hut,  and  wrere 
even  commencing  to  collect  our  things  in  pre- 
paration for  a  sudden  exit,  should  it  prove  neces- 
sary, when  to  our  relief  Zurbriggen  announced  that 
the  water  was  going  down,  and  that  the  flow  over 
the  glacier  had  nearly  ceased. 

The  Ball  Hut  is  placed  in  rather  a  curious 
position,  being  in  a  hollow,  with  a  great  moraine 
all  round  it.  To  my  mind  it  would  have  been 
better  had  it  been  situated  on  higher  ground,  a 
little  farther  up  the  valley. 

The  next  two  days  were  spent  in  close  confine- 
ment within  the  hut,  owing  to  the  torrents  of  rain 
that  still  poured  down,  while  we  knew  that  the 
stream  which  flowed  across  the  Hooker  River 
would  be  so  swollen  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  ford  it.  We  wrere  forced,  therefore,  to  remain 
wThere  we  were.  We  had  plenty  of  provisions, 
and  were  not  really  badly  off,  wiiile  I  was  able  to 
profit  by  this  rest,  and  took  occasion  to  write  up 
my  diary,  which  I  had  not  been  able  to  do  since 
leaving  the  Hermitage. 

I  was  very  anxious  to  return  to  Christchurch, 
as  I  had  already  spent  two  months  and  a  half  in 
the  ranges,  so  I  determined  to  leave  Zurbriggen 
behind  to  fetch  down  the  tents  and  various 
impedimenta,  while  I  myself  should  take  one  of 
Adamson's  horses  and  ride  down  to  Fairlie  Creek. 
On  the   11th  of    March,   therefore,   the   weather 
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having  cleared  sufficiently  to  permit  of  our  fording 
the  streams  in  the  valley,  we  left  the  hut. 

On  reaching  the  Hermitage  I  found  that  Mr. 
F.  F.  Tuckett  was  there.  He  had  come  up  in  a 
buggy  from  the  Lake  district,  and  was  stopping 
here  for  a  day  or  two  to  visit  the  ranges  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  man  who  was  driving  him 
had  been  taken  ill,  so  he  was  necessarily  detained 
a  day.  He  very  kindly  invited  me  to  accompany 
him  down  to  Fairlie  Creek  on  the  following  day, 
as  there  was  an  extra  seat  in  his  buggy.  This 
offer  I  gladly  accepted,  and  we  started  off  early  on 
the  morning  of  the  12th. 

The  snow  had  now  descended  very  low  on  the 
ranges,  and  it  looked  as  if  climbing  was  over  for 
the  year  ;  the  Beason  being  far  advanced,  corre- 
sponding almost  to  the  commencement  of  October 
in  our  corresponding  northern  latitudes. 

The  day  was  magnificent,  and  as  we  drove  down 
we  had  a  most  imposing  view  of  the  ranges,  the 
snow-line  being  now  within  2,000  feet  of  the  Her- 
mitage. We  lunched  at  Glentanner  station,  and 
here  we  were  informed  that  the  Tasman  River  was 
too  high  for  us  to  have  any  chance  of  fording  it. 

We  were  therefore  compelled  to  go  the  whole 
way  round  by  Pukaki  Lake,  a  route  some  forty 
miles  longer.  We  reached  the  little  inn  there  at 
about  five  in  the  afternoon.  From  here  there  is 
a  fine  view  of  Mount  Cook  and  the  ranges  sur- 
rounding the  Tasman  valley.     We  were  fortunate 
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in  having  clear  weather  that  evening,  and,  as  the 
sun  gradually  set,  I  had  a  farewell  glimpse  of  the 
ranges  of  the  Southern  Alps. 

The  whole  chain  of  great  snowy  peaks  stood 
forth  clearly  against  the  crimson  west,  and  was 
again  mirrored  in  the  placid  lake  at  our  feet.  So 
peaceful  was  this  evening  scene,  that,  as  I  gazed, 
I  could  scarcely  realise  that  these  white,  glittering 
peaks  had  been  the  theatre  of  so  much  hardship, 
so  much  privation,  and  so  much  peril  during  the 
last  few  months.  I  felt  amply  rewarded,  however, 
for  the  long  marches  and  hazardous  climbs,  for  the 
cold,  the  wet,  and  the  general  discomfort  of  my 
sojourn,  by  the  closer  knowledge  that  I  had  obtained 
of  these  majestic  heights  ;  these  seemingly  impreg- 
nable fastnesses  of  ice  and  rock ;  by  the  sights 
which  had  been  unfurled  before  my  eyes  of  the 
wonderful  contrasting  zones  of  glacier  and  vegeta- 
tion on  the  west  coast,  unparalleled  by  all  that  I 
have  yet  seen  or  heard  described  in  the  extraor- 
dinary proximity  in  which  one  climatic  region  is 
brought  to  another.  I  remembered,  too,  how, 
when  some  new  summit  scaled,  seated  on  a  lofty 
point, 

"  High  between  the  clouds  and  sun," 

I  would  forget  briefly  the  toils  of  the  ascent, 
and  the  precariousness  of  the  descent  before 
me,  lost  in  the  momentary  triumph  of  the 
accomplished  aim.  There  is  this,  at  least,  to 
be    said    in    favour    of    the    pursuit    of    Alpine 
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climbing — that  the  end  obtained  is  in  many 
oases*  definite,  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  attain- 
able. Once  a  peak  scaled,  the  whole  enterprise 
passes  in  one's  mind  into  the  condition  of  de- 
finite achievement,  and  the  climber  turns  his 
attention  to  fresh  things  yet  to  do.  In  this 
respect  Alpine  climbing  contrasts  strangely  with 
most  human  pursuits  in  which  the  question  of 
success  is  rather  one  of  degree  than  absolute 
in  its  nature,  and  the  long,  patient  and  laborious 
pursuit  of  truth  by  which  the  end  is  never  gained, 
but  continually  approached,  sometimes  by  almost 
imperceptible  steps,  is  foreign  to  the  nature  of  this 
.   part  of  our  undertaking. 

I  meditated  on  these  topics  and  watched  the 
glow  of  the  setting  sun  disappear  in  the  western 
sky,  while  the  white  hills  lost  their  glow  and  grow 
dim  in  the  advancing  gloom.  Slowly  and  reluc- 
tantly I  turned  away  from  the  contemplation  of 
this  glorious  scene,  and  entered  the  little  inn  of 
Pukaki,  where  I  found  an  excellent  dinner  await- 
ing me. 

The  next  morning  we  turned  out  early,  hoping 
to  reach  Fairlie  Creek  that  evening.  In  the  after- 
noon we  arrived  at  Tekapo,  where  we  lunched  and 
gave  the  horses  a  rest.  From  here  we  had  to 
drive  through  the  heavy  sand-banks  on  the  other 

I  side   of  Lake   Tekapo,  and  it  was  not   till   after 

j 

(.  nightfall  that  we  reached  Burke's  Pass.     Here  we 

decided  to  stop  the  night   and  to  leave   on  the 
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I  now  beuan  t»»  look  about  for  my  photographs 
and  paper*.  :.id  found  that  they  had  been  caught 
up  in  their  downward  course  by  an  abrupt  ledge 
of  ice.  and  were  thus  saved  from  being  totally 
lost  in  tin-  ^reat  moulin,  which  led  down  into  some 
torrent  beneath  the  glacier.  This  was  certainly  a 
narrow  escape,  for  had  I  lost  these,  half  of  the 
fruits  of  niv  H\pi-ditioii  would  have  been  destroyed! 

Zurbriggen  began  to  complain  a  good  deal, 
raying  that  he  suffered  from  his  ankle,  and  that 
he  \\;h  going  to  take  his  own  time  down  to  the 
Ball  Hut.  He  was  perfectly  able  to  do  so  as 
the  route  was  smooth  and  there  was  no  danger. 
H  irper  and   1   hurried  on   ahead  so  as  to  prepare 
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following  morning  at  about  four  o'clock,  thus 
catching  the  morning  train  at  Fairlie  Creek, 
which  is  only  thirteen  miles  distant  from  this  point. 
I  telegraphed  to  Barrow,  who  was  then  fishing  at 
Winchester,  asking  him  to  join  me  on  the  Christ- 
church  express  when  we  came  to  that  station. 

By  leaving  Burke's  Pass  early  next  morning  we 
reached  Fairlie  just  in  time  to  catch  the  train,  and 
from  there  I  descended  to  Timaru.  Having  a  few 
hours  to  spare  here,  Mr.  Tuckett  and  I  started  out 
to  see  if  we  could  find  Mr.  Fyfe,  who  lived  in  this 
town.  We  found,  however,  to  our  great  disap- 
pointment, that  he  had  left. 

After  this  we  walked  up  to  the  breakwater, 
where  I  was  assailed  by  one  of  the  reporters. 
New  Zealand  seems  to  simply  swarm  with  these 
persons,  and  it  is  impossible  to  evade  them. 

We  travelled  in  the  express  to  Christchurch, 
and  as  we  stopped  at  Winchester  I  saw  Barrow 
upon  the  platform  of  the  station.  He  got  in  and 
accompanied  us  up.  He  had  been  spending  some 
weeks  here,  fishing  on  the  Rangitata,  the  Orari, 
the  Ohapi,  and  the  Opihi  Rivers.  He  had  had 
very  good  sport,  and  just  as  the  train  was  leaving 
we  made  arrangements  with  the  innkeeper  of  the 
hotel  there,  to  take  us  in  towards  the  end  of  the 
week,  when  I  intended  returning. 

On  arriving  at  Christchurch  that  night  we  went 
straight  to  the  Canterbury  Club,  where  they  very 
kindly  gave  us  accommodation.     I  found  that  I 
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required  several  days  to  write  up  my  journal, 
which  I  had  promised  to  send  home  to  Sir  Martin 
Conway  in  London  on  my  return  from  my  work, 
so  Barrow  returned  alone  to  Winchester  while  I 
remained  in  Christchurch  a  few  days,  developing 
my  numerous  photographs  in  Mr.  Kinsey's  dark- 
room, which  he  very  kindly  placed  at  my  disposi- 
tion, with  his  assistance.  It  is,  in  great  measure, 
owing  to  the  skill  and  care  with  which  he  has 
developed  these  photographs  for  me  that  I  have 
been  enabled  to  bring  out  such  comparatively  good 
results  with  so  small  a  camera. 

As  I  was  stopping  one  evening  at  Mr.  Kinsey's 
house,  after  having  developed  a  number  of  these 
photographs,  a  ring  came  at  the  telephone  bell, 
and  the  following  message  was  delivered  : — 
"  News  just  received  that  Zurbriggen  ascended 
Mount  Cook,  taking  Adamson,  up  10,000  feet, 
whence  he  continued  his  ascent  to  the  summit 
alone. "  This  was  indeed  a  surprise  to  me,  as, 
when  I  had  left,  the  snow  seemed  so  low  down 
and  still  falling  in  such  abundance  that  I  did  not 
think  it  possible  to  climb  any  more  that  season. 
I  met  Zurbriggen  on  his  return  from  the  Her- 
mitage, and  heard  with  great  interest  his  account 
of  this  last  and  entirely  new  route  up  Mount  Cook. 

I  will  here  give  his  own  account  of  the  ascent 
from  a  written  memorandum  which  he  gave  to  me, 
and  which  I  have  translated  from  the  original, 
which  is  written  in  Italian.      I  have  furthermore 
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added  certain  details  from  his  verbal  narrative  to 
me  of  the  ascent.     It  is  as  follows  : — 

"  On  March  13th  Adamson  and  I  left  the 
Hermitage,  early  in  the  morning,  to  go  up  to  the 
Ball  Hut  and  bring  down  the  effects  we  had 
left  there.  From  here  we  went  on  to  the  Hoch- 
stetter  bivouac,  so  as  to  bring  down  the  tent  and 
other  articles  which  had  been  left  there. 

"  We  arrived  towards  evening,  and,  as  the 
weather  seemed  very  fine,  I  suggested  to  Adam- 
son  that,  as  we  were  up  here,  we  might  on  the 
following  day  make  an  attempt  upon  Mount  Cook. 
He  agreed,  so  we  retired  early  that  night,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  make  an  early  start  on  the  following 
day. 

"At  1.20  a.m.  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  we 
started.  The  weather  was  perfect,  and  we  made 
good  progress  to  the  rocks  of  the  great  plateau, 
which  we  reached  at  2.40.  Here  we  rested  a  few 
moments,  and  then,  putting  on  the  rope,  left  again 
at  2.53.  The  snow  was  not  at  all  in  good  condi- 
tion, this  making  it  very  laborious  work,  so  that  it 
was  not  till  4.50  that  we  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
foot  of  the  rock  arete  I  intended  following.  This 
arete  runs  in  a  nearly  direct  line  to  the  summit, 
and  rises  out  of  the  Hochstetter  Glacier,  the  Linda 
Glacier  flowing  down  between  this  arete  and  Mount 
Dampier. 

"  In  making  the  ascents  of  Mount  Tasman  and 
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the  Silberhorn  with  Mr.  FitzGerald  we  had  oft 
discussed  what  would  be  the  best  route  by  which 
to  ascend  this  mountain,  and  I  had  frequently 
pointed  out  to  him  that  I  considered  this  north- 
eastern route  could  be  followed  straight  to  the 
summit,  thus  making  a  direct  route  from  the 
Hochstetter  bivouac.  He  had  agreed  with  ine 
that  this  would  be,  no  doubt,  the  shortest  route, 
but,  as  he  was  anxious  only  to  attack  virgin 
peaks,  be  had  not  tried  the  ascent  of  Mount  Cook 
at  all. 

"We  were  obliged  to  remain  at  the  foot  of  the 
arete  for  about  half  an  hour,  as  it  was  not  yet  light 
enough  to  see  clearly,  but  when  the  day  broke  we 
began  our  ascent,  leaving  at  5.20. 

"  We  first  kept  on  the  glacier,  near  the  side  of 
the  arete,  meaning  to  follow  the  latter  when  we 
found  a  more  suitable  way  up,  the  couloirs  here 
being  filled  with  fresh  snow.  Bather  than  trust 
ourselves  to  a  route  that  we  could  not  feel  sure  of, 
we  were  prepared  to  cut  steps  here  and  there  up 
the  neve  slope  towards  the  right,  where  there  was 
no  danger  and  but  little  real  difficulty. 

"  At  8.30  we  found  ourselves  near  a  great  ice 
wall,  which  crosses  to  the  rocks.  This  being  clear 
ice,  it  took  me  some  time  to  cut  good  steps,  but, 
knowing  that  they  would  be  of  great  service  on  the 
descent,  I  made  them  large. 

"  Having  surmounted  this  obstacle,  we  arrived 
at  the  rocks  at  9.15.     These  we  found  to  he  solid 
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and  good  for  climbing,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  they  were  more  or  less  covered  with  the  newly 
fallen  snow.  We  continued  on  this  arete  for  a 
short  distance  until  we  encountered  a  large  boulder, 
under  which  we  perceived  a  most  inviting  place  for 
rest  and  some  breakfast.  We  paused  here  for  some 
time,  consuming  some  of  our  provisions  and  drink- 
ing part  of  a  bottle  of  wine  that  I  had  brought  up 
from  the  Hermitage,  hoping  to  leave  it  empty  on 
the  summit  of  the  mountain. 

"  From  10.40  till  1.50  wre  pursued  Green's  route, 
namely,  along  the  arete.  Then  I  perceived  that 
Adamson  was  completely  out  of  breath,  and  so 
tired  that  he  could  not  hope  to  continue  the 
ascent.  He  was  not,  of  course,  in  as  good  training 
as  myself,  for  he  had  had  practically  no  climbing 
that  season,  owing  to  his  having  had  to  take  care 
of  the  Hermitage  ;  besides,  the  snow  was  so  thick 
that  it  made  walking  most  laborious.  He  had  had 
to  go  through  much  of  it,  and,  as  he  was  an  ex- 
tremely heavy  man,  it  made  the  work  all  the 
harder  for  him,  and  he  sank  in  deeply  at  every  step. 

"  Taking  all  these  things  into  consideration,  and, 
noting  that  the  weather  did  not  seem  very  settled, 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  should  not  be  able 
to  reach  the  top  of  the  mountain  with  him,  for  the 
summit  was  still  a  long  wray  from  us.  I  next 
debated  as  to  whether  I  could  safely  leave  him 
there,  and  at  last,  having  decided  in  my  mind  that 
he   wrould  be   as  well  here   as   anywhere   else,  I 
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proposed  to  him  that  I  should  go  on  alone,  and 
that  he  should  wait  my  return.  He  fully  under- 
stood the  matter,  and  most  willingly  consented  to 
remain  where  he  was  until  I  should  return.  He 
saw  that  I  was  very  anxious  to  complete  the 
ascent,  and  I  was  very  grateful  to  him  for  thus 
permitting  me  to  leave  him  alone.  As  he  was  well 
situated  under  a  big  boulder,  it  would  be  impossible 
that  any  harm  should  come  to  him,  and  as  we  were 
here  upon  the  arete  there  could  be  no  chance  of 
my  losing  my  way,  even  though  a  heavy  storm 
should  come  up.  He  frankly  admitted  that  he 
was  too  tired  to  go  on,  and  would  be  glad  of  the 
rest  before  starting  on  the  return  journey. 

"  At  12.15  I  started  out  alone,  keeping  along  the 
crest  of  the  arete.  I  found  occasional  ridges  of 
snow,  but  nowhere  was  there  any  necessity  for 
step-cutting.  In  this  way  I  progressed  till  I 
reached  the  last  of  the  rocks  where,  according 
to  Green,  all  further  progress  is  barred  by  the 
bergschrund.  I  found  the  latter  certainly  did 
exist,  but  it  presented  little  or  no  difficulty,  for  it 
could  be  skirted  by  the  gentle  slope  of  rocks  on  the 
left,  till  a  possible  passage  was  found,  of  which  a 
great  number  existed  even  then,  late  in  the  season 
as  it  was. 

"  After  I  had  crossed  the  bergschrund  I  found 
still  more  small  aretes,  which  led  to  the  summit, 
and  which  would  take  about  forty  minutes'  more 
work,  given  a  good  condition  of  snow. 
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"I  succeeded  in  surmounting  these  last  obstacles 
without  any  serious  difficulty,  and  finally  stood  on 
the  topmost  peak  of  Mount  Cook  at  3.40  p.m., 
having  completed  the  ascent  in  fourteen  hours 
since  leaving  the  bivouac.  In  recording  the  time, 
it  should  be  taken  into  consideration  the  very 
heavy  fall  of  fresh  snow  that  had  been  coming 
down  during  almost  the  whole  week  before,  when 
we  were  confined  to  the  Ball  Hut  by  stress  of 
weather.  Besides  this,  the  fresh  snow  was  in  an 
extremely  bad  condition,  it  not  being  cold  enough 
to  freeze  it  at  night,  so  that  it  might  become  a 
hard,  compact  mass  ;  but  all  along  we  found  it 
deep  and'  powdery. 

"It  was  now  blowing  a  gale,  and  one  could 
distinguish  little  by  reason  of  the  drifting  mists 
and  the  powdery  snow,  which  was  being  raised 
in  great  clouds  by  the  gusty  winds.  I,  however, 
succeeded  in  taking  three  or  four  photographs  with 
Mr.  FitzGerald's  camera,  which  I  had  brought 
with  me,  though  it  was  difficult  to  keep  it  steady ; 
still,  I  made  the  attempt,  as  I  knew  no  photographs 
had  ever  been  taken  from  this  point,  and  even 
though  they  might  not  be  very  perfect,  I  felt  that 
they  would  be  extremely  interesting  to  Alpine 
climbers. 

"  I  left  the  summit  as  soon  as  I  had  completed 
this  task,  for  it  was  bitterly  cold,  and  offered  no 
attractions  for  a  longer  stay. 

"  I  descended  the  ar6te  for  about  ten  minutes 
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till  I  reached  a  prominence,  or  rather,  I  should  say, 
a  mound  of  snow.  Here  I  turned  to  the  right,  and 
made  for  some  rocks  in  that  direction.  This  took 
me  another  fifteen  minutes.  When  I  reached  them 
I  sat  down  and  finished  the  remainder  of  the  wine 
I  had  in  my  bottle.  This  done,  I  put  one  of  my 
visiting  cards  inside  it,  as  it  had  been  our  custom 
to  do,  and  corked  it  up.  I  nest  looked  about  for 
a  suitable  place  where  to  put  it,  so  that  it  might 
remain  here  till  some  future  Alpinist  should  ven- 
ture to  attack  this  peak.  I  soon  discovered  a  large 
boulder  on  which  I  could  place  it ;  having  done 
which,  I  commenced  to  prop  it  up  with  stones  on 
either  side,  so  as  to  prevent  the  wind  from  shifting 
it,  and  built  a  small  cairn  round  it.  I  selected 
this  boulder  as  being  the  most  conspicuous  I  could 
find,  so  that  it  might  have  more  chance  of  attract- 
ing the  attention  of  a  future  climber. 

"  At  4.5  p.m.  I  started  down,  this  time  making 
my  way  rapidly,  as  there  was  no  difficulty  whatso- 
ever. Eventually  I  reached  Adamson,  where  I  had 
left  him  at  5.35.  There  I  rested  for  five  or  ten 
minutes,  when  we  both  started  out  again,  finding 
the  descent  comparatively  easy.  We  progressed 
thus  till  we  arrived  at  a  spot  about  800  feet  above 
the  great  plateau. 

"  It  was  then  7.20  p.m.,  and  the  sun  having  set 
half  an  hour  ago,  we  found  it  too  dark  to  continue 
with  safety,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  were  some 
crevasses  here  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  pass. 
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this  ascent  is  to  take  the  route  I  followed,  as  I 
believe  it  to  be  the  easiest  and  safest,  as  well  as 
the  shortest.  It  can  be  used  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  but  undoubtedly,  in  the  earlier  parts  of  the 
season,  before  the  heavy  winter  snows  begin  to 
fall,  and  the  rocks  are  bare,  it  would  be  found 
much  easier.  It  is  not  really  a  long  climb,  and  I 
can  truthfully  say  it  is  certainly  not  a  dangerous 
one.  It  proved  long  and  tedious  when  I  made  it, 
but  then  it  must  be  taken  into  account  that  the 
time  of  the  year  when  I  made  the  ascent  would 
correspond  to  the  month  of  October  in  the  Alps, 
and,  furthermore,  that  it  was  also  after  a  heavy 
fall  of  fresh  snow.  Though  fatiguing,  I  certainly 
consider  it  the  easiest  among  the  ascents  which 
I  made  with  Mr.  FitzGerald  that  season,  in  this 
district." 

A  great  part  of  this  account  I  have  translated 
liberally,  but  in  places  I  have  had  to  add  explana- 
tory sentences  of  my  own  to  make  it  more  clearly 
understood.  I  have,  however,  put  in  exactly  what 
was  written  with  reference  to  the  route  he  took 
and  the  times.  His  photographs  I  have  developed 
and  had  enlarged.  They  are  not  very  successful 
in  some  ways,  as  he  did  not  hold  the  camera 
steady  ;  they,  however,  prove,  without  a  doubt, 
that  he  reached  the  summit. 

Zurbriggen's  ideas  of  Mr.  Green's  route  up 
Mount  Cook  are  entirely  derived  from  the  infor- 
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mation  he  had  from  Adamson,  Clark,  and  other 
New  Zealanders.  I  have  not  been  able  quite 
clearly  to  make  out  the  exact  route  followed  by 
Mr.  Green,  but  I  am  under  the  impression 
that  he  did  not  get  upon  this  arfite  at  all,  but 
followed  up  the  Linda  Glacier  and  struck  off  to 
the  right. 

I  shall  now  give  a  summary  of  the  different 
attempts  that  have  been  made  to  gain  the  summit 
of  this  mountain,  culminating  in  the  successful 
attack  led  by  Mr.  Fyfe  on  Christmas  Day,  1894. 

The  first  recorded  expedition  to  the  Mount  Cook 
district  was  that  of  Sir  Julius  Von  Haast,  who 
visited  it  in  March  and  April,  1862,  having  with 
him  Mr.  A.  D.  Dobson  and  Mr.  W.  Young  as 
topographical  assistants.  He  wrote  an  account 
of  this  in  a  book,  published  at  Christchurch  in 
1879,  entitled  "  The  Geology  of  the  Provinces  of 
Canterbury  and  Westland,"  being  a  report  of 
his  official  explorations  under  the  New  Zealand 
Government. 

In  1867  Mr.  E.  P.  Sealy  made  an  expedition  to 
the  Tasman  valley,  and  visited  for  the  first  time 
the  Mueller  and  the  Hooker  Glaciers,  making  a 
map  of  the  district  on  a  scale  of  five  miles  to  the 
inch.  In  this  expedition,  and  in  the  three  follow- 
ing years,  Mr.  Sealy  took  some  beautiful  photo- 
graphs of  the  ranges,  some  of  which  illustrate  Sir 
Julius  Von  Haast's  report. 

In  1868  Sir  Julius  Von  Haast  finished  his  photo- 
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graphic  map  of  Canterbury  on  a  scale  of  four  miles 
to  the  inch,  the  original  of  which  is  preserved  in 
the  Canterbury  Museum. 

In  1870  he  again  visited  the  Mount  Cook  district 
for  the  geological  survey  of  New  Zealand,  and  it 
was  then  that  he  gave  a  general  account  of  the 
geology  of  the  country,  and  a  section  through 
Mount  Sefton  and  Mount  Sealy,  and  the  reports 
of  geological  explorations. 

In  1873  a  party,  consisting  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Leonard  Harper,  and  Messrs.  G.  Dennistoun,  G. 
Parker,  Melville  Gray,  Bright,  C.  Smith,  and 
Flint,  encamped  at  the  point  where  the  Hermitage 
now  stands. 

In  1882  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Green  made  an  ascent 
of  Mount  Cook,  and  has  recorded  his  experiences 
in  the  papers  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Iris] 
Academy,  second  series,  vol.  iii.,  December,  1882; 
in  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society, 
February,  1884 ;  in  the  Alpine  Journal,  and  in 
"  High  Alps  of  New  Zealand,"  published  by 
Macmillan  &  Co.  Mr.  Green  had  with  him  as  his 
guides  Emile  Boss,  of  Grindelwald,  and  Ulrich 
Kaufmann,  and  his  was  the  first  real  Alpine  expe- 
dition made  as  yet  to  the  Southern  Alps.  He 
arrived  at  a  point  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
summit  of  Mount  Cook,  but,  owing  to  the  lateness 
of  the  day  and  as  night  was  fast  closing  in  on 
him,  he  was  obliged  to  turn  back,  literally  to  Bave 
his   life.     It  was  his  work  that  first  started  the 
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colonies  to  take  an  interest  in  the  climbing  of 
these  mountains. 

In  the  following  year  Dr.  E.  Von  Lendenfeldt 
went  up  the  Tasman  Glacier  and  ascended  Hoch- 
stetter  Dome.  His  full  account  is  published  in 
his  "Der  Tasman-gletscher  und  seine  Umge- 
bung  "  (ErgdnzungsJieft,  No.  75),  and  a  short 
account  in  the  New  Zealand  Journal  of  Science, 
vol.  i.  pp.  504  and  558. 

Messrs.  Burton  Brothers,  of  Dunedin,  took 
photographs  of  the  Mueller  and  Hooker  Glaciers 
in  1875.  Mr.  Coxhead,  also  of  Dunedin,  photo- 
graphed them  in  1886,  and  Mr.  Wheeler,  of 
Christchurch,  in  1888. 

Shortly  after  this  a  Company  was  formed  under 
the  name  of  the  Hermitage  Company,  Limited. 
They  built  an  hotel  near  the  terminal  face  of  the 
Mueller  Glacier.  Mr.  F.  C.  Huddleston  was  the 
manager  of  this. 

In  1886  Mr.  G.  Mannering  made  an  expedition 
to  the  Alps. 

Captain  F.  W.  Hutton,  curator  of  the  Museum 
of  Christchurch,  made  an  expedition  to  the 
Mueller  Glacier,  and  read  an  important  paper 
upon  the  subject  before  the  Linnaean  Society  of 
New  South  Wales  (second  series,  vol.  iii.  part  ii., 
1888),  in  which  he  treats  upon  the  geological 
structure  of  the  ranges  and  the  rate  of  advance 
of  the  Mueller  Glacier. 

In  1889  the  Government  survey  was  extended 
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to  the  Mueller  and  Hooker  Glaciers  under  the 
able  management  of  Mr.  Brodrick.  In  this 
surveying  expedition  they  reached  the  head  of  the 
Mueller  Glacier. 

In  1890  Mr.  Malcolm  Ross  visited  the  Tasnian 
Glacier  in  company  with  his  wife,  but  the 
bad  weather  frustrated  his  attempts  in  moun- 
taineering, with  the  exception  of  an  ascent  of  a 
peak,  about  7,000  feet  high,  at  the  foot  of  the  Mount 
Cook  Range  and  a  partial  ascent  of  Mount  Sealy. 
He  traversed  the  Tasman  Glacier  to  a  point  some 
miles  beyond  the  junction  of  the  Hochstetter 
Glacier. 

In  December  of  1890  Mr.  A.  P.  Harper,  Messrs. 
R.  Blackiston  and  Badell  made  an  excursion  to 
the  Tasman  Glacier,  but  bad  weather  kept  them 
prisoners  at  camp  nearly  the  whole  time  of  their 
Btay.  They,  however,  succeeded  in  reaching,  for 
the  first  time,  a  saddle  at  the  head  of  the  Hooker 
Glacier,  which  Mr.  Harper  named  after  himself. 

In  January,  1890,  Messrs.  Harper  and  Johnson 
visited  the  Tasman  Glacier  again.  They  made  an 
excursion,  attaining  the  saddle  of  the  Malte  Brun 
Range,  and  they  made  an  attempt  to  ascend 
Mount  Sealy  from  Birch  Hill  Creek.  They 
failed,  however,  in  reaching  the  summit,  owing 
to  the  bad  weather.  As  far  as  I  can  tell  from 
accounts  given  me  personally  by  Mr.  Harper,  I 
judge  that  he  reached  a  spot  a  little  below 
Barrow's  Saddle. 
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After  a  few  days  spent  quietly  at  Christchurch 
I  joined  Barrow  at  Winchester.  Here  we  spent 
about  ten  days,  and  had  excellent  sport  on  the 
beautiful  Opihi.  The  fish  here  are  small,  and  the 
luxuriant  vegetation  somewhat  impedes  progress. 
Sometimes  we  would  drive  about  fourteen  miles 
to  the  Rangitata,  and  lodge  in  a  shanty  belonging 
to  the  proprietor  of  our  inn  at  Winchester.  This 
was  situated  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rangi- 
tata River,  where  the  sea  has  thrown  up  a  huge 
breakwater  of  shingle,  which  splits  the  mouth  of 
the  river  into  changing  outlets  on  either  side  of 
the  watercourse,  a  stretch  of  desolate  tracks  of 
sand  and  pebbles.  The  fishing  here  was  exceed- 
ingly good  and  the  fish  large,  but  the  neighbour- 
hood had  not  the  charm  of  the  rain-water  streams, 
such  as  the  Opihi. 

About  the  27th  we  returned  to  Christchurch. 
During  our  absence  a  serious  accident  had  befallen 
Zurbriggen.  While  walking  in  the  streets  of 
Christchurch  he  had  fallen  over  a  doorstep  and 
struck  his  head  on  the  glass  pane  of  the  doorway, 
cutting  the  temporal  artery.  He  lost  conscious- 
ness from  loss  of  blood,  and  had  it  not  been  that 
a  friend,  who  happened  to  be  with  him  at  the 
time,  was  immediately  able  to  find  a  medical 
man,  doubtless  he  would  have  bled  to  death. 

We  left  Christchurch  on  the  6th  of  April  and 
arrived  at  Dunedin  on  the  7th,  leaving  again  on 
the  8th  for  the  Bluff.     We  reached  the  Bluff  early 
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in  tho  morning  and  went  ashore  to  breakfast. 
After  breakfast,  as  the  steamer  did  not  leave  till 
one  o'clock,  Barrow  and  I  took  the  opportunity  of 
climbing  a  small  eminence  in  the  neighbourhood 
to  enjoy  our  last  view  of  the  green  island  which 
we  were  leaving,  perhaps  never  to  revisit  its 
shores.  Far  away  to  our  right  and  left  stretched 
green,  undulating  pasture-lands.  There  were  few 
trees  or  streams  and  few  habitations,  excepting 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  little  settlement. 
The  sky  was  grey  and  everything  was  very  still, 
suggesting  the  calm  before  the  storm. 

We  returned  to  our  boat,  which  steamed  off 
from  the  pier  at  about  one  o'clock,  and  as  evening 
came  on  the  wind  rose  to  a  gale,  giving  every 
indication  of  a  stormy  passage.  Such  was  our 
last  view  of  the  shores  of  New  Zealand. 
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NOTE    ON  SOME   ROCK   SPECIMENS  FROM    THE  NEW 

ZEALAND  ALPS. 

By  Prof.  T.  G.  Boxxey,  D.Sc,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

1.  Mount  Sealy:  specimen  from  the  actual  summit.  This  is 
a  compact  grit,  dark  grey  in  colour,  weathering  on  the  surface  to 
a  light  brownish  red.  Microscopic  examination  of  a  thin  section 
shows  the  rock  to  consist  of  angular  fragments,  as  a  rule,  of 
minerals,  varying  from  about  one-fortieth  of  an  inch  downwards. 
These  are  (1)  quartz  (very  angular),  generally  rather  clear ;  (2) 
felspar,  generally  more  or  less  decomposed,  but  plagioclase  and 
microcline  can  be  identified,  and  some  fragments  exhibit  the 
slightly  "  mottled  "  aspect  often  seen  in  the  orthoclase  of  old 
granites.  Among  the  smaller  fragments  felspar  dominates,  and 
as  they  decrease  in  size  they  are  more  and  more  decomposed, 
so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  earthy  matrix.  Rather  filmy  fragments 
of  biotite,  which  sometimes  assume  in  parts  a  green  colour,  are 
not  rare.  Among  the  less  frequent  minerals  are  white  mica, 
epidote,  zircon,  idocrase  (?),  and  a  rich  green  chlorite  (?).  The 
slice  is  crossed  by  a  line  of  mechanical  disturbance,  but  there 
are  no  certain  signs  of  a  true  cleavage. 

One  or  two  dark  markings  on  this  fragment  (a  rather  large 
one)  were  suggestive  of  the  effects  of  lightning,  but  the  material 
is  much  too  soft  for  a  glass,  and  its  microscopic  structure 
seems  to  resemble  that  of  a  lichen.  This  plant  is  undoubtedly 
growing  on  some  of  the  small  fragments  which  are  described 
below.  I  detect  also  a  few  metallic  specks  of  a  yellowish 
colour,  often  slightly  clustered.  After  careful  examination  of 
these  with  a  strong  lens  I  am  of  opinion  that  some  of  them  are 
not  pyrite  (though  that  mineral  is  present),  and  must  be  gold. 
The  way  in  which  they  are  distributed  suggests  that  they  are 
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derivative  rather  than  authigenous*    They  also  occur  in  one 
at  least  of  the  fragment*  named  below. 

S.  Specimen*  (small)  of  the  same  peak,  from  near  the 
summit.  Borne  am  a  little  coarser  than  others ;  one  of  the 
coarsest  was  sliced.  It  is  a  grit,  slightly  more  "  speckled " 
than  tiie  last  one,  and  a  little  more  "slabby"  in  structure. 
Microsoopic  examination  shows  only  varietal  differences.  There 
is  rather  less  ttotite,  a  fragment  or  two  of  a  pyroxene  (?  augite), 
and  two  or  three  chips  of  rocks,  among  which  a  fine-grained 
schist  and  a  "gritty  "  argfflhe  perhaps  may  be  recognised. 

8.  Mount  Sefton,  about  800  feet  below  the  summit.  A  rock 
practically  idsptioal  with  the  last  named.  Two  or  three  frag- 
ments of  a  sedimentary  rook,  probably  a  slaty  argillite,  are 
present  among  its  constituents. 

4,  Mount  Sefton,  highest  rook  about  10Q  feet  below  the 
summit  A  dark  lead-ooloured  schistose  argilhtewi& 
ujiis&sning  surfaces.  Tt  appears  to  hays  boon  split  rudely  pf"*i^tei 
with  these  and  cemented  by  quarts*  with  a  small  quantity  of 
a  carbonate.  An  examination  of  a  powdered  fragjnent  under 
the  microscope  showed  numerous  black  specks,  mostly  car- 
bonaceous material,  filmy  fragments  of  faiotite  and  a  vast 
number  of  minute  scales ;  the  thinner  quite  ookrariees,  the 
thicker  having  a  very  bint  olive  tinge.  Evidently  this  mineral 
has  a  very  perfect  cleavage,  for  most  of  the  smaller  scales  are 
extremely  thin.  These  appear  to  be  optically  uniaxial,  but  the 
larger  exhibit  faint  signs  of  being  binaxial.  The  mineral 
probably  is  a  hydrous  mica,  akin  to  damourite.  True  mineral 
fragments  are  more  abundant  here  than  is  usual  in  the  powder 
of  slates  and  phyllites,  which  suggests  that  this  mica  may  be 
derivative.  After  this  examination  a  thin  slice  was  cut.  It 
showed  the  rock  to  consist  mainly  of  mica  (chiefly  white), 
quartz,  and  a  black  dusty  mineral.  The  flakes  of  white  mica 
vary  considerably  in  size  ;  some  have  a  regular  outline,  others, 
particularly  the  larger,  a  rather  irregular  one ;  some  biotite  is 
present,  which  also  is  rather  irregular  in  outline.  The  minutely 
granular  black  mineral  appears  to  be  mainly  carbonaceous,  but 
some  iron-oxide  is  present.  There  is  also  a  little  rutile.  The 
rock  is  distinctly,  though  roughly,  cleaved  ;  the  mica  flakes  of 
which  it  is  largely  composed  are  parallel,  giving  it  a  foliated 
aspect.  This  structure  is  more  or  less  corrugated,  and  is  crossed 
in  places  by  the  cleavage  planes,  as  in  a  case  of  strain-slip 
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cleavage  (ausweichungs  clivage).  The  slice  is  traversed  by 
veins,  which  generally  follow  the  direction  of  cleavage.  These 
are  occupied  by  quartz,  a  pale  green  mineral,  a  small  quantity 
of  a  carbonate,  probably  calcite,  and  a  very  granular  nearly 
colourless  mineral,  perhaps  epidote.  The  quartz  is  chalcedonic 
in  structure,  but  the  grains  are  apt  to  be  irregular  in  size,  and 
sometimes  run  fairly  large  ;  in  these  cavities  with  bubbles  are 
numerous.  The  second  mineral,  which  is  irregularly  distributed, 
is  mica-like  in  habit,  faintly  pleochroic,  and  is  probably  a 
chlorite.  It  may  also  occur  in  the  body  of  the  rock,  but  there 
I  have  not  been  able  to  identify  it  with  certainty.  I  am  of 
opinion  that  the  somewhat  foliated  aspect  of  the  rock  is  not  so 
much  a  result  of  pressure  as  of  its  original  composition,  viz., 
that  it  is  largely  composed  of  triturated  mica,  derived  from  the 
granitoid  rocks  which  furnished  the  quartz  and  felspar  of  the 
grits.  Obviously  the  scaly  flakes  would  be  separated  by  current- 
action  from  the  other  materials  and  carried  to  a  greater  distance, 
so  that  the  two  kinds  of  rock  are  a  record  of  different  strengths 
in  the  transporting  agency  or  of  different  distances  from  the 
source  of  supply. 

I  have  in  my  collection  a  slice  cut  from  the  highest  rock 
obtained  by  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Green  on  Mount  Cook.  This  is 
also  a  grit  which  very  closely  resembles  those  described  above. 
The  fragments,  indeed,  are  a  little  smaller  and  less  angular,  and 
the  rock  possibly  exhibits  a  trace  of  cleavage,  but  the  differences 
are  not  more  than  varietal. 

The  materials  of  all  these  grits  must  have  been  derived 
mainly  from  granitoid  rocks,  which  probably  belong  to  an  age 
geologically  remote,  and  certainly  were  exposed  at  no  very 
great  distance  from  the  district  where  the  grits  occur. 

The  rocks  of  the  upper  parts  of  Mount  Sefton,  Mount  Sealy, 
and  Mount  Cook,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain  (for  I  have  not  met 
with  any  very  precise  statement)  are  referred  by  the  geologists 
of'  New  Zealand  to  the  lower  half  of  the  Palaeozoic  series. 
Such  a  position  would  agree  very  well  with  the  general  character 
of  these  specimens.  They  certainly  are  not  schists,  if  that 
name  be  restricted  (as  it  should  be)  to  rocks  characterised  by  a 
foliated  structure.  Very  likely  beds  containing  fossils  will  be 
found  ultimately  among  them,  and  for  these  an  explorer  should 
keep  a  careful  look-out. 


VOTES  OS  THE  FLORA  OF  THE  SOVTBSSBS  ALPS. 

By  IiADT  S.   PlTBMAtjaiO*. 

Id  most  striking  feature  in  the  Flora  of  ths  Southern  Alps  of 
N«w  Zealand  is  undoubtedly  Ilia  vivid  contrast  between  the 
Eastern  end  Western  elopes  of  the  range.  In  the  former  we 
ere  frequently  reminded  of  the  Alps  of  Europe.  We  miss, 
however,  the  mighty  forests  of  pine  end  fir,  which  ere  to 
some  extent  replaced  by  three  remarkable  Comfera,  all  of 
somewhat .  lower  growth.  Of  these  the  Podoearptu  nivaU* 
attains  a  height  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  and  may  best  be 
described  es  a  dense  woody  shrub.  It  is  closely  slued  to  the 
P.  totara,  presently  to  be  mentioned  among  the  principal 
forest  trees  of  the  West  Coast.  Next  we  must  place  the 
Dacrydium  Col&uoi,  a  small  tree  rather  than  a  shrub,  and 
conspicuous  by  its  pale  bark.  These,  with  the  Pkyllocladvs 
Alpinui,  likewise  a  tree  of  no  considerable  height,  but  reaching 
occasionally  to  a  trunk  diameter  of  two  feet,  compose  the  chief 
part  of  the  mountain  forests.  The  Fagus  Cliffortundes  (a 
species  so  similar  to  the  F.  Solandri  as  to  have  led  to  doubt 
as  to  its  distinctness  from  the  latter),  is  abundant  on  the  lower 
slopes,  and  Mr.  FitzGerald  has  found  it  close  to  the  terminal 
moraine  of  the  Tasman  Glacier. 

The  climber  misses  the  familiar  Satrnfragee,  Primula,  and 
Campanula  of  the  European  Alps.  But  we  find  the  so-called 
New  Zealand  Edelweiss,  a  species  of  Gnaphalium,  strikingly 
similar  superficially  to  the  Leontopodium.  I  find  fifteen  Gnapha- 
liumB  enumerated  in  Hooker's  invaluable  handbook,  but  of 
these  three  only  are  common  in  the  Southern  Alps  and  the 
Mount  Cook  region,  namely,  G.  Youngii,  G.  bellidiaides,  and 
G.  grandiceps.     The   first  of   these  grows  quite  close  to  the 
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ground  in  great  patches,  and  is  the  least  similar  in  appearance 
to  the  Edelweiss.  The  whole  plant  is  densely  clad  in  the  snow 
white  tomentum,  resembling  a  great  white  moss  in  general 
effect.  Of  the  other  two,  the  first  is  more  like  the  Edelweiss, 
except  for  its  procumbent  habit,  while  the  second  forms  dense 
tufts,  and,  like  the  G.  Youngii,  has  been  classified  under  the 
sub-genus  Helichrysum.  Other  Composite  are :  Baoulia  grandi- 
flora,  very  similar  to  the  Gnaphalium,  and  Celmisia  Munroi, 
a  genus  almost  exclusively  confined  to  New  Zealand,  although 
three  Australian  varieties  are  recorded.  The  flowers  resemble 
the  aster.  The  genus  Olearia  is  also  peculiar  to  the  Antipodean 
flora,  and  comprises  many  species,  among  which  those  found 
most  frequently  in  the  Southern  Alps  are  0.  Haasti,  0.  num- 
mularifolia,  and  the  delightfully  fragrant  0.  moschata,  which  in 
many  places  scents  the  air.  Olearia  avieemicefolia,  or  ake-ake 
of  the  Maori,  is  a  small  tree.  The  large  and  widely-diffused 
genus  Senecio  is  represented  by  several  species,  among  others 
S.  Haasti,  the  showy  yellow,  S.  Lyalli,  and  the  shrubby 
S.  elceagnifolius.  The  Cassinia,  a  shrubby  genus  of  Composite, 
with  small  white  flower-heads  in  corymbs,  is  also  peculiar  to 
Australasia ;  the  species  C.  Vauvtlliersii  is  common  in  the 
Alps. 

Turning  to  the  Umbcllifcrce,  we  are  at  once  struck  by  two 
curious  and  conspicuous  genera,  namely,  Ligusticum  and  Act- 
phylla.  The  latter  is  represented  in  the  mountains  by  tht 
species  A.  Colensoi,  corresponding  to  A.  Squarrosa  of  the 
plains,  both  known  to  the  settlers  as  "wild  Spaniards,"  and 
less  commonly  as  "  Speargrass."  The  pinnate  or  bi-pinnate 
leaves  are  of  considerable  size,  and  form  a  circle  some  six  feet 
in  diameter  of  stout  spikes,  a  formidable  obstacle  to  the  tra- 
veller, as  they  are  extremely  sharp,  strong,  and  thick  set,  and 
offer  an  impenetrable  barrier  to  all  progress.  Great  thickets 
of  these  undesirable  herbs  were  encountered  close  to  the 
Hooker  and  Tasman  Glaciers. 

The  Ligusticum  Haasti  is  conspicuous  on  the  hills  by  its 
feathery  and  graceful  foliage,  almost  as  light  and  delicate  as 
that  of  the  asparagus.  Equally  abundant  is  the  L.  aro- 
maticum,  found  at  great  heights  in  true  Alpine  or  tufted 
condition,  and  emitting  a  strong  but  pleasant  aroma,  especially 
when  crushed. 

Species  of  Panax  (Araliacc©)  are  found,  especially  P.  simplex. 
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The  Coprostna  fatirl-unima  abounds  with  its  large  red  drupes, 
whi  toy -grey  slender  branches  and  foetid  odour. 

Coriaria  Thpnifolia  (CoriariacejB)  abounds  at  a  great 
elevation.  Griselinia  littoratis  occurs  in  a  shrubby  form.  The 
order  Ericact.ce  is  represented  in  the  Southern  Alps  by 
the  conspicuous  genus  G aut t heria — species  G.  Antipoda  and  (V. 
rupestris,  each  subdivided  into  several  varieties  of  a  more  or 
less  distinct  character.  The  bright  red  and  white  "berries" 
(consisting  of  the  capsule  enveloped  in  the  enlarged  and 
thickened  calyx)  furnish  food  for  the  ground  parrots  in  the  lower 
regions.  They  lack,  however,  the  pleasant  aromatic  flavour 
of  the  GauUheria  prociimbrnx,  or  "  wintergreen,"  of  North 
America,  which  they  resemble  in  the  coriaceous  leaves  and 
bright  fruit.  They  attain  to  the  size  of  bushes,  although 
Gaultkeria  antijKida  occurs  in  the  higher  Alpine  regions  in  a 
depressed  or  even  prostrate  form.  The  genus  Epacrichz  is 
well  represented  by  Cyathade*  Cotctixoi — a  prostrate  Bhrub  with 
ascending  branches  and  white  or  red  berries— also  the  stunted 
form  of  0.  ace-To&a.  Leucoittxjon  Frazrri,  with  its  sweet  edible 
drupes,  is  found  at  great  heights;  also  Pentachondra  pumila 
and  Epacrti  Alpina.  These  last  three  arc  of  extremely  low 
growth,  forming  a  carpet  of  dark  glossy  leaves,  with  the 
bright  berries  of  Pentachondra  and  Leucopogon. 

The  list  of  Epacrida  closes  with  Dracvphyllum  rosmamti- 
foiium  and  the  diminutive  species  Dracophytlum.  miHQlfifll. 
with  its  tiny  tufts  of  minute  shiny  leaves  springing  from  the 
underground  stern. 

Gentiana  montana  and  Gentiana  saxosa  are  common,  and  the 
beautiful  yellow  species  Gentiana  pUurogynoides. 

The  order  Scrvphularinea  is  represented  in  the  Alps  by  the 
genera  Veronica  and  Euphrasia.  Of  the  former  some  fifty  or 
sixty  species  are  found  in  New  Zealand,  where  it  occurs  in 
greater  variety,  and  in  more  conspicuous  forms  than  in  any 
other  quarter  of  the  globe,  comprising  several  types  which 
attain  to  the  size  of  large  shrubs.  Of  these  latter  an  Alpine 
example  is  the  Veronica  Traversii,  common  on  the  lower 
slopes ;  Veronica  Colensoi,  Veronica  buxifolia,  Veronica  pinsui- 
folia,  and  many  others  (vide  Hooker,  Handbook).  V.  Haasti 
and  V.  Epacridia  occur  at  great  heights  and  present  very 
distinctive  peculiarities  of  growth.  Herbaceous  species,  suoh 
as  V.  Bidwillii,  are  common  along  the  Alpine  watercourses. 
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Growing  with  the  latter  are  found  Euphrasia  antarctica, 
E,  revoluta  and  E.  Munroi.  In  similar  localities  occur 
several  varieties  of  Myosotis,  such  as  M.  antarctica  and  M. 
Australis. 

Several  varieties  of  Epilobium  are  common  also  in  damp 
places,  as  the  E.  purpuratum  and  E.  melanocaulon. 

The  order  of  Rosacea  is  very  feebly  represented  by  Geum 
parviflorum  and  one  or  two  species  of  Accena  and  the  Rubus 
Australis,  which  plays  its  own  part  in  the  West  Coast  scrub, 
to  be  described  presently. 

Of  all  the  flowers  in  the  Southern  Alps  of  New  Zealand 
facile  princcps  is  the  great  Ranunculus  Lyalli,  or  "  Shep- 
herd's Lily."  This  noble  species  produces  great  firm  white 
flowers  four  inches  in  diameter  on  stout  erect  peduncles,  and 
thick  leathery  leaves  from  ten  to  fifteen  inches  in  diameter, 
orbicular,  and  so  concave  as  to  be  almost  permanently  filled 
with  water,  actually  affording  a  refreshing  draught  to  the 
traveller.  On  this  expedition  large  beds  of  these  flowers  were 
found  at  a  very  great  elevation  on  Mount  Sefton,  with  the 
Ligusticum  Haasti  already  mentioned. 

The  West  Coast  vegetation  will  now  claim  brief  attention,  if 
only  by  way  of  illustrating  the  astonishing  contrast  between 
the  two  climates.  Here  the  forests  are  composed  chiefly  of 
three  large  Conifera,  namely,  Libocedrus  Bidwillii,  with  its 
soft,  worthless  wood ;  Podocarpus  totara  ("  wood  the  most 
valuable  in  the  islands  —  red,  close-grained,  durable " — 
Hooker),  and  Podocarpus  ferruginea,  or  black  pine,  and  of  the 
Rata  tree  or  Metrosideros  robusta  (Myrtacece),  attaining  a  height 
of  sixty  feet ;  also  a  useful  timber  for  naval  purposes.  Metro- 
sideros lucida  is  a  smaller  species.  M.  hypericifolia  forms  a 
rambling  undergrowth,  or  occurs  even  as  a  climbing  shrub, 
while  M.  florida  is  a  lofty  climber  with  stout,  rope-like  stems, 
frequently  enveloping  the  forest  trees  to  their  summits.  Rata 
trees  were  seen  growing  on  the  very  top  of  the  great  mossy 
boulders  encountered  in  the  descent  of  the  Copland.  In  the 
valleys  of  the  West  Coast  the  tree  ferns  are  conspicuous, 
including  CyatJiea  medullaris  ("  black  fern  "),  C.  dealbata 
("  silver  fern  "),  and  C.  Smithii.  Some  of  these  literally 
overhang  the  edge  of  the  great  Fran  Josef  Glacier. 

In  addition  to  the  Metrosideros  Florida  the  chief  climbers 
are  the  great  Rhipogonum  scandens  (Liliacece),  with  its  slender 
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wiry  stems ;  two  species  of  Parsonsia,  P.  albiftora,  and  P. 
rosea  (Apocyneai)  ;  the  Lygodium  articulatum  (Filices) ;  a 
species  confined  to  New  Zealand,  with  climbing  stipes  which 
attain  to  one  hundred  feet  in  length,  slender  and  tough  as 
whipcord,  "  forming  pendulous  matted  screens  in  the  forest; "Kz 
and  last,  but  not  least,  the  formidable  Bubus  Australia  (Rosacea), 
with  its  tangle  of  pendulous  branches,  armed  with  stout, 
recurved  prickles.  These  climbers  unite  to  form  an  almost 
impenetrable  barrier  hanging  like  great  nets  from  the  tallest 
trees,  while  the  scrub  is  even  more  impassable.  The  West 
Coast  is  especially  fertile  in  mosses,  which  abound  and 
luxuriate  in  the  continuous  damp.  Both  the  eastern  and 
western  slopes  of  the  Southern  Alps  of  New  Zealand  afford 
unrivalled  opportunities  for  the  botanist.  Any  one  choosing  to 
encamp  in  the  Hermitage  region,  and  to  combine  research  in 
that  Alpine  district  with  easy  expeditions  across  FitzGerald's 
Pass  to  the  subtropical  West  Coast  Valleys,  when  shelter 
may  always  be  obtained  at  Scott's  Homestead  or  at  Gillespie's 
Beach,  would  beyond  all  doubt  be  in  a  position  to  render 
eminently  useful  contributions  to  this  branch  of  science. 

*  Hooker. 
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SOME  NOTES  ON  NEW  ZEALAND  BIRDS. 

By  C.  L.  Barrow,  F.R.G.S.,  F.Z.S. 

Many  of  the  birds  of  New  Zealand  are  curious  and  quaint  in 
the  extreme,  more  especially  the  wingless  ones.  Among  the 
many  I  saw  I  quote  the  more  important,  for  some  of  the  infor- 
mation concerning  which,  I  am  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of 
Captain  Hutton,  curator  of  the  Christchurch  Museum,  to  Mr. 
Sparkes,  and  to  the  standard  work  of  Dr.  Buller. 

1.  The  Sparrow  Hawk  and  Quail  Hawk  (Hieracidca  Nova 
Zealandia). 

Colour :  Above  it  is  of  a  brownish  black,  while  below  it  is  a 
rufous  brown,  spotted  with  dingy  white.  The  throat  is  white 
streaked  with  brown,  while  the  thighs  are  rufous  streaked  with 
brown. 

Like  most  Accipitres,  it  feeds  on  birds,  mice,  and  insects. 

It  takes  little  trouble  with  its  nest,  generally  choosing  some 
ledge  or  rock  covered  with  any  soft,  decayed  vegetable  matter, 
and  it  usually  lays  three  eggs  of  nearly  the  same  size  and 
colour  as  our  Peregrine  (Falco  Peregrimcs).  For  some  time 
there  was  much  controversy  as  to  whether  the  Sparrow  and 
Quail  Hawks  were  two  distinct  species,  but  I  believe  the  con- 
clusion arrived  at  is  that  such  is  the  case,  but  that  they 
resemble  one  another  so  closely,  and  their  habits  are  so  alike, 
that  they  are  classed  under  the  one  generic  term. 

2.  The  Harrier  or  Kahu  (Circus  Gouldi). 

Colour  :  Above  it  is  brown,  varied  with  rufous,  and  over  the 
tail  white  with  a  rufous  bar  near  the  tip  of  each  feather,  and 
under  the  tail  silver  grey  with  brown  bars,  while  under  the 
body  it  is  rufous  white  with  reddish-brown  stripes  on  the 
breast.     The  irides  are  yellow  and  the  cere  is  bluish. 
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Food  :  Same  as  the  Hieraculea  (see  No,  1).  with  the  addition 
that  it  feeds  on  carrion. 

Egg:  White,  oval,  its  length  being  1-9  inches,  and  the 
breadth  1*5  inches. 

It  hunts  on  the  wing,  bke  all  Aecipitres,  performing  wide 
circles  at  a  low  elevation,  though  sometimes  seen  planing  at  a 
great  elevation.  It  is  very  wary  when  old,  and  extremely 
difficult  to  get  at ;  one  of  the  most  effective  ways  of  catching 
it  being  the  pole-trap,  though  occasionally  it  can  be  shot.  I 
MMBsdud  in  shooting  two  during  my  stay  at  the  Hermitage, 
and  found  them  very  tenacious  of  life. 

3.  The  Mountain  Parrot,  or  Kea  (Nestor  Notabalis). 

Colour:  Above  of  a  dark  green,  slightly  tinged  with  black; 
underneath  it  is  the  same,  with  the  exception  of  the  wings, 
which  are  reddish  and  barred  with  yellow.  The  tail  is  also  of 
dark  green  with  a  black  bar  near  the  tip.  The  feathers  are 
pointed,  and  the  fourth  quill  is  the  longest,  though  the  third  is 
nearly  equal  to  it. 

These  birds  live  mostly  at  high  altitudes,  and  I  do  not  think 
a  Kea's  nest  has  ever  been  discovered. 

They  are  very  tame  in  many  places,  and  can  be  caught 
with  the  hand  without  much  difficulty.  (I  have  caught  them 
thus  myself.) 

They  eat  meat,  and  visit  the  meat  gallows  at  the  sheep-runs. 
In  some  districts  they  even  prey  on  the  live  sheep,  lighting  on 
their  backs  and  pecking  out  their  kidney  fat. 

Their  name  is  onomatopoetic. 

i.  The  Kaka,  or  Brown  Parrot  (Nestor  Meridwnalis). 

Colour :  It  is  of  an  olive  brown  generally,  but  the  top  of  the 
head  is  grey.  The  abdomen  and  over  the  tail  of  a  purplish  red. 
The  ears  are  yellowish,  and  at  the  back  of  the  neck  it  has 
a  band  of  yellowish  red.  The  third  and  fourth  quills  are  equal, 
and  are  the  longest. 

Egg :  White  and  oval,  its  length  being  about  1.75  inches, 
and  its  breadth  1-25  inches. 

The  Kaka,  however,  varies  much  in  size  and  colour,  it  being 
sometimes  nearly  altogether  yellow  and  red.  Albinoes  are  also 
found. 

Its  habits  are  semi-nocturnal.  During  the  heat  of  the  day  it 
is  seldom  to  be  seen,  but  towards  the  cooler  hours  it  makes  the 
forests  resound  with  its  harsh  and  discordant  cries, 
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Its  food  is  principally  insects  and  larvaB,  but  it  is  also  very 
fond  of  the  honey  sucked  from  the  crimson  flower  of  the  rata- 
tree  (Metrosideros  Bobusta). 

It  is  strictly  arboreal  in  its  habits,  and  helps  itself  in  climb- 
ing by  its  powerful  mandible. 

5.  The  Paradise  Duck,  or  Putangitangi  (Casarca  Variegata). 
Colours — Male :    Head,  neck,  and  breast  are  black.      The 

back  is  also  black,  but  pencilled  with  white.  The  abdomen  is 
ferruginous,  pencilled  with  black.     The  wing  coverts  are  white. 

Female  :  Head  and  neck  are  white,  and  breast  same  colour 
as  abdomen  ;  in  other  respects  it  resembles  the  male. 

Egg :  White  and  oval,  the  length  being  about  2*75  inches, 
and  breadth  1*85  inches. 

These  birds,  for  some  reason  or  other,  are  hardly  ever  found 
farther  north  than  latitude  40°  South  in  the  North  Island,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Buller.  They  are  very  shy,  and  extremely  difficult 
to  approach.  I  believe  the  best  bag  ever  made  by  one  sports- 
man in  New  Zealand  to  have  been  accomplished  owing  to  a 
device  of  his  own.  He  dug  a  pit  in  a  barley-stubble  field, 
which  was  just  deep  enough  and  wide  enough  to  enable  him  to 
sit  down  with  comfort  and  be  below  the  level  of  the  ground. 
He  went  there  early  in  the  morning  and  placed  his  decoys,  and 
as  dawn  approached  the  Paradise  Ducks  came  to  feed,  and  he 
enjoyed  excellent  sport.  The  field  was  situated  near  the  shore 
of  Lake  E  lies  mere. 

6.  Blue  Duck,  or  Whio  (Hymenolcemus  Malacorhynchus). 

Colour :  Above  it  is  slate  blue ;  below  it  is  also  of  a  slate- 
blue  tinge,  but  spotted  with  rufous  on  the  breast  and  varied 
with  grey.     The  bill  is  pinkish  white. 

Egg :  White  and  nearly  round,  its  length  being  2  inches, 
while  its  breadth  is  about  1*75  inches. 

It  lives  almost  entirely  on  the  streams  in  the  mountain 
gorges  and  defiles,  and  is  a  very  tame  and  stupid  bird,  though 
it  is  difficult  to  catch,  as  when  approached  to  within  a  few  feet 
it  generally  slips  into  some  rapid  and  gets  carried  down  out  of 
reach. 

7.  The  Scaup,  or  Papango  (Fuligula  Novce-Zealandice). 
Colours — Male :  Above  it  is  black,  and  below  of  a  brownish 

white,  slightly  darker  on  the  vent. 

Female  :  Above  is  dull  black,  below  is  brown  mottled  with 
white,  and  a  band  of  white  round  the  upper  mandible. 
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Egg :  White  and  oval.  Length  is  about  2*7  inches,  and 
breadth  1*7  inches. 

The  Scaup  is  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  rivers  and  lagoons, 
but  is  seldom  to  be  found  in  mountainous  gorges  like  the  Blue 
Duck.  It  is  a  very  expert  diver,  but  its  flying  powers  are 
limited,  and  it  never  takes  wing  unless  compelled,  and  even 
then  only  skims  along  the  surface. 

8.  The  Grey  Kiwi  (Apteryx  Oiceni). 

Colour :  Much  the  same  all  over,  of  grey  spotted  with 
yellowish  white.     The  feathers  are  rather  harsh  to  the  touch. 

Egg :  White  and  oval,  and  very  large  in  comparison  to  the 
size  of  the  bird.  Length  4*35  inches,  and  breadth  2*6 
inches. 

It  is  nocturnal  in  its  habits,  and  frequents  holes  or  caverns 
and  hollow  trunks  of  dead  trees.  It  also  breeds  in  these 
localities. 

9.  The  Kiwi-Karuai,  or  Boaroa  (Apteryx  Haasti). 

Colour :  Grey,  spotted  with  reddish  white,  and  the  feathers 
are  soft  to  the  touch. 

It  frequents  Alpine  regions,  though  not  to  be  found  above 
the  snow-line. 

10.  The  Kakapo,  or  Ground  Parrot  (Stringops  Habroptilus). 
Colour :  Above  it  is  green,  varied  with  brown,  and  below  it 

is  yellow  green,  varied  with  brown  and  yellow  white. 

Egg:  White,  and  nearly  round.  Length  1*8  inches,  and 
breadth  1*4  inches. 

Its  food  consists  of  grass,  fruit,  vegetables,  roots,  &c,  and  it 
nibbles  very  much  like  a  rabbit.     It  is  very  greedy. 

Its  habits  are  nocturnal,  and  during  most  of  the  day  it 
secretes  itself  in  holes  or  thick  tussock,  and  is  but  rarelv 
found  on  the  boughs  of  trees,  and  then  only  when  the  foliage 
is  very  dense. 

Its  plumage  is  beautifully  soft,  and  in  its  facial  disc  it 
resembles  an  owl. 

11.  The  Morepork,  or  Bum  (Athene  Xovce  Zealandiie). 
Colour :  Above,  brown  spotted  with  fulvous  ;  below,  rufous 

streaked  with  brown  and  spotted  with  white  on  the  abdomen. 
The  feathers  on  the  le^s  are  rufous.     Irides  are  yellow. 

Its  food  consists  of  rats,  mice,  moths,  and  beetles,  like  nearly 
all  owls. 

It  derives  its  name,  "  Morepork,"  from  its  cry.     It  is,  like 
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its  congeners,  nocturnal  in  its  habits,  and  during  the  day 
retires  to  the  dark  recesses  of  the  forest. 

12.  The  Bell  Bird,  or  Jfakomako  (Antkornia  Melanura). 

Colours — Male :  Of  a  yellowish  olive,  with  head  tinged  with 
steel  black.     Wings  and  tail  of  a  brownish  black. 

Female  :  Brownish  olive,  with  wings  and  tail  brown,  with  a 
white  line  from  the  bill  towards  the  side  of  the  neck. 

Egg :  Oval  and  white,  with  reddish  {sometimes  pinkish) 
Bpots.     Length  -9  inch,  and  breadth  -7  inch. 

It  is  called  the  Bell  Bird  because  its  note  resembles  the 
distant  tolling  of  a  bell.     Both  sexes  sing. 

It  is  more  fond  of  the  rata-tree  (Metrosidcros  Robusta) 
flower,  as  food,  than  anything  else. 
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EQUIPMENT  FOB  MOUNTAIN  CLIMBING  AND  EXPLORA- 
TION IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

By  Sir  W.  Mabtin  Conway,  F.R.G.S. 

I  havb  agreed  to  Mr.  FitzGerald's  request  to  write  the  following 
brief  article,  not  because  I  know  anything  about  New  Zealand 
but  because  I  have  for  many  years  paid  considerable  attention 
to  the  question  of  the  equipment  of  mountaineers  in  general. 

It  appears  that  the  months  of  December  and  January  (corre- 
sponding to  June  and  July  in  Europe)  are  the  best  for 
climbing  in  New  Zealand.  February  and  March  are  likewise 
available,  but  then  the  crevasses  are  more  widely  opened  and 
bridges  are  fewer — considerations  of  great  importance  in  a 
region  where  glaciers  are  so  broken  and  crevasses  so  numerous 
and  large  as  in  New  Zealand.  The  greatest  impediment  to  a 
mountaineer  appears  to  be  the  uncertainty  of  the  weather, 
which  changes  suddenly  and  without  warning,  and  averages 
much  worse  than  in  the  Alps.  Two  fine  days  seldom  come 
together  and  the  snow-fall  is  tremendous,  as  the  low  level  of 
the  snow-line  and  the  depth  to  which  glaciers  descend  amply 
prove. 

It  follows  that  rapidity  of  movement  is  a  climber's  greatest 
desideratum,  whilst  the  fact  that  porters  willing  to  go  on  snow 
cannot  be  had,  or  can  be  had  only  with  great  difficulty  and  at 
ruinous  expense  (£2  per  diem)  renders  the  question  of  carriage 
one  very  hard  to  solve.  Thus  in  New  Zealand  the  normal 
need  of  a  mountaineer  for  lightness  of  equipment  becomes 
emphasised.  Whymper  tents  will  be  found  too  large,  except 
for  some  high  and  permanent  camp.  Small  canvas  tents  will 
hardly  be  waterproof  enough.  I  think  a  party  would  be  well 
advised  to  try  a  tent  of  the  Mummery  pattern,  made  of  the 
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lightest  mackintosh  obtainable,  and  with  a  mackintosh  floor  in 
one  piece  with  walls  and  roof  (Military  Equipment  Stores, 
7,  Waterloo  Place,  S.W.). 

The  best  centre  for  mountaineering  is  the  Hermitage  Inn, 
which,  now  that  a  pathway  is  to  be  made  over  FitzGerald's 
Pass,  will  probably  be  reopened  and  maintained.  But  many 
of  the  mountains  are  a  long  way  from  that  hostelry,  and 
climbers  will  be  well  advised  to  form  and  provision  a  heavy 
camp  at  some  point  nearer  the  portion  of  the  range  to  which 
they  intend  to  pay  special  attention.  From  the  heavy  camp  as 
centre  the  light  camp  can  be  thrown  forward  as  required,  and 
it  should  be  so  provisioned  that  the  climbing  party  may  be  able 
to  hold  out  for  some  days  and  thus  ultimately  take  advantage 
of  any  brief  interval  of  fine  weather  thai  may  come. 

It  is  well  to  premise  that  New  Zealand  is  not  yet  a  country 
where  equipment  suitable  for  climbers  can  be  easily  obtained. 
Willesden  canvas,  for  instance,  does  not  seem  to  be  purchasable 
there.  In  general  an  English  climber  will  do  well  to  take  out 
with  him  an  entire  kit  and  all  the  special  provisions  he  may 
need.  In  addition  to  the  tents  above  described  he  should 
possess  one  or  two  pieces  of  thin  mackintosh  sheeting  of  the 
kind  called  Black  Canton,  sixty  inches  wide,  which  come  in 
handy  in  many  ways.  An  eider-down  sleeping-bag,  containing 
1£  to  2  lbs.  of  true  eider-down  and  covered  with  close- woven 
woollen  Zanella  sateen  (A.  and  N.  Auxiliary  Stores),  is  the 
lightest  form  of  sleeping-bag  and  the  best.  The  finest  eider- 
down is  extremely  light,  but  costly  (32s.  per  lb.)  and  hard  to  get 
in  London.  In  addition  to  the  usual  Buckingham's  A.C. 
rope  it  will  be  well  to  be  provided  with  a  coil  of  Bucking- 
ham's "  cable-laid  (No  1),"  which  bears  a  mean  dead  load  of 
685  lbs.,  and  is  a  little  less  than  one-third  the  strength  of 
A.C.  rope.  Crampons,  or,  at  the  least,  Mummery  spikes,  are 
essential  for  success  in  New  Zealand  climbing.  Silver's  nick- 
sacs  and  bolster-bags  are  the  best  form  of  packs,  the  latter 
being  especially  advantageous  as  they  adapt  themselves  easily 
to  pack-saddles. 

Food  should  be  taken  in  the  compactest  form  possible,  and  the 
Bovril  Company's  (30,  Farringdon  Street)  preparations  are 
especially  recommended.  A  good  supply  of  Nansen's  Emergency 
Food  is  the  first  desideratum.  This  should  be  supplemented 
with  plenty  of  the  8  oz.   Blue  and  Bed  Bation  Cartridges. 
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Borne  Albuminozed  Bovril  and  Albuminozed  Chocolate  will 
be  found  useful,  and  supplies  of  Albumen  crystal  lozenges 
and  lime-juioe  nodules  should  be  added.  •  Dessicated  potatoes 
and  other  vegetables  are  good.  Compressed  tea  and  coffee 
can  be  purchased  from  the  Military  Equipment  Stores. 
Condensed  milk  and  some  saccharine  may  be  taken,  and 
it  will  be  well  to  have  a  fairly  large  supply  of  plain  or  fruit 
biscuits,  as  it  is  folly  to  carry  flour  for  bread-making  to  a 
height  where  no  fuel  is  to  be  found.  The  lightest  kind  of 
Russian  spirit  cooking  apparatus,  made  in  aluminium,  is  all 
that  need  be  carried  in  that  kind.  Felt-covered  aluminium 
flasks,  or  pint  rubber-flasks,  one  in  the  pocket  of  each  member 
of  the  party,  are  the  best  means  for  carrying  liquor.  A  supply 
of  holland  bags  of  different  sizes,  numbered,  facilitates  packing, 
and  a  set  of  self-opening  tins  (Self-opening  Tin-box  Company, 
Albion  Works,  King's  Cross),  likewise  numbered,  adds  to  the 
lucidity  of  the  baggage.  Excelsior  lanterns  (Military  Equip- 
ment Stores),  a  supply  of  hard  candles  for  them,  a  case  of 
Burroughs  and  Welcome's  tabloid  medicines,  plenty  of  spare 
laces,  wax  fuzees  in  waterproof  packing,  boot-nails,  copper  wire 
and  rivets,  various  tools,  a  bill-hook  (for  the  Westland  scrub), 
a  pea  rifle,  a  good  knife  with  efficient  tin-opener,  reserve  of 
goggles,  twine,  ink-pellets  and  other  writing  materials,  smoking 
materials,  dubbin,  maps  and  instruments  (including  photo- 
graphic apparatus,  and  a  small  star-atlas),  complete  the  rough 
outline  of  an  equipment  for  a  party  that  intends  to  "do  itself 
well"  in  the  snowy  region  of  New  Zealand.  In  conclusion  it 
may  be  stated  that  clothes  will  be  submitted  to  unusually 
hard  trials  in  the  scrub,  and  that  Burberry's  gabardine,  lined 
with  Jaeger  fleece,  is  recommended  as  a  warm  and  tough 
material  for  the  occasion. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  NEW  ZEALAND  TROUT. 

By  C.  L.  Barrow. 

The  Trout  in  New  Zealand  were  originally  imported  from 
England,  Scotland,  and  Tasmania,  but  in  the  New  Zealand 
waters  have  considerably  changed  their  characteristics.  This 
is  more  especially  to  be  noted  in  their  rapid  growth. 

The  largest  acclimatisation  ponds  are,  at  present,  situated  at 
Clinton,  in  Otago,  and  were  first  established  in  1885.  The 
hatchery  is  supplied  from  a  source  called  Marshall's  Creek, 
a  mountain  stream  and  tributary  of  the  Kuriwao,  and  I  believe 
the  average  temperature  of  the  water  during  the  hatching 
period  to  be  41°  Fahrenheit.  The  two  hatching-houses  have 
room  for  hatching  out  nearly  700,000  ova,  and  the  annual 
distribution  exceeds  250,000.  The  next  hatchery  of  impor- 
tance is  at  Masterton.  From  these  ponds  in  1891  the  Society 
distributed  nearly  350,000  fish,  including  the  American  Brook 
Trout,  or  Char  (Salvclinus  Fontinalis)  the  Loch  Leven  Trout 
and  the  Brown  Trout  (Salmo  fario). 

In  1886  the  Government  sent  to  California  and  procured 
ova  of  the  Rainbow  Trout  (Salmo  in-idem).  These,  owing  to 
carelessness,  were  nearly  all  killed  in  the  following  manner : 
Some  visitors  to  the  ponds  lifted  off  the  lid  of  one  of  the  rear- 
ing-boxes,  and,  neglecting  to  close  it,  a  large  eel  found  its  way 
in,  and  when  discovered  next  morning  was  found  to  have 
gorged  itself  with  nearly  all  this  valuable  fry — twelve  only  of 
which  were  left  alive  in  the  box. 

As  I  have  said,  the  yearly  growth  of  trout  is  remarkable — 
indeed,  it  is  something  stupendous.  I  will  quote  the  following 
waters  as  giving  the  best  results  of  the  average  growth  of 
trout  per  annum,  between  the  years  1878  and  1883  :  Hayes 
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Luke,  3'50  lbs.  ;  Lake  Wakatipu,  2-73  lhs.  ;  the  Omarama, 
2  lbs.  ;  the  Puerua,  2-20  lbs. ;  and  LorselTs  Creek,  166  lbs. 
For  these  statistics  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Spackman. 

As  regards  the  habits  of  the  trout.  The  snow-fed  river 
fish  differ  so  greatly  from  the  rain-fed  river  ones  that  I  will 
deal  with  them  separately.  Taking  the  snow  rivers  first. 
The  trout  in  these,  it  is  believed,  go  up  the  river  to  spawn,  and 
most  of  the  fish  caught  in  the  upper  waters  are  what  is  known 
as  '■  slabs."  I  have  personally  caught  many  such,  from 
between  seven  to  twelve  miles  up  the  Rangkata,  while  elose 
at  the  mouth  all  the  fish  I  caught  were  clean,  well  fed  and 
fresh  ran.  They  resemble  the  salmon  to  a  marked  extent, 
more  especially  about  the  jaw  and  tail.  As  a  general  rule 
they  run  very  much  larger  than  our  trout,  it  being  of  frequent 
occurrence  to  catch  them  up  to  12  and  15  lbs.,  and  I  am  told 
they  have  been  caught  up  to  28  lbs.  with  rod  and  line.  On 
Lake  Heron,  where  they  are  netted  and  speared,  I  believe  that 
specimens  weighing  nearly  40  lbs.  have  been  taken. 

It  has  been  tried  over  and  over  again,  in  the  snow  rivers,  to 
catch  these  fish  with  a  fly,  but  so  far  every  effort  has  been 
futile.  They  will  not  rise  to  this  lure,  though  nearly  every- 
thing from  a  Jock  Scott  to  a  Wickham  Fancy  has  been  tried. 
They  are  only  to  be  brought  to  the  basket  by  spinning  with  a 
minnow,  such  as  the  Devon,  Soleskin,  Ac.  This  brings  one  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  do  not  feed  at  the  surface  ;  their  chief 
food  being  the  Bull  Head  {Elcnln's  Gobitydo),  smelts  {Retro- 
pinna  Bichardsoni),  whitebait,  (Galaxias  Attenuates)  and 
minnows. 

Salmon  have  also  been  imported  to  New  Zealand,  but  have 
not  been  a  great  success  after  leaving  the  hatchery.  Whether 
the  fry  have  been  consumed  by  the  trout,  or  whether,  having 
made  their  way  to  the  sea,  they  have  been  there  destroyed  by 
the  Kahawai  (a  kind  of  large  sea  mackerel)  is  not  as  yet 
known.  Certain  it  is  that  up  to  January,  1895,  there  is  no 
record  of  a  salmon  having  been  caught,  though  several  fish 
have  been  secured  that  bear  the  strongest  resemblance  to  the 
Salmo  salar  or  English  salmon ;  so  much  so  indeed  that  one  or 
two  have  been  frozen  and  sent  to  England  for  examination  by 
experts.  There  is  another  theory  regarding  the  disappearance 
of  these  fish,  which  is  that  they  have  migrated  to  Japanese 
waters,     I  have  been  told  that  there  exists  a  current  running 
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nearly  directly  from  the  east  coast  of  New  Zealand  to  Japan, 
and  it  is  computed  that,  at  an  average  pace,  it  would  take  a 
salmon  between  two  and  three  years  to  traverse  this  distance. 
I  have  myself  consulted  the  latest  Admiralty  charts  of  the 
waters  between  New  Zealand  and  Japan,  and  I  find  there  is  no 
direct  current,  but  that,  according  to  the  chart,  the  general 
direction  of  the  currents  is  northwards,  between  latitude  36  S. 
and  longitude  178  E.,  as  far  as  New  Caledonia  (latitude  21  S.). 
But  from  here  they  change  their  course  to  N.W.,  and  flow  in 
that  direction  as  far  as  the  equator.  Thence  they  change  their 
course  to  N.E.,  running  thus  to  the  Caroline  Islands,  situated 
10°  North  latitude,  and  from  them  they  again  swerve  off, 
flowing  towards  Loochoo,  from  which  island  they  resume 
their  N.E.  course  to  Japan.  The  only  reason  that  I  can  see 
for  the  supposition  that  these  fish  have  migrated  is  the  fact 
that  some  years  after  the  importation  of  salmon  to  New 
Zealand  there  was  a  very  marked  increase  of  these  fish  in 
Japanese  waters.  The  fish  have  never  been  marked  in  any 
way,  as  they  have  been  in  Norway,  so  as  yet  the  problem  of 
their  disappearance  can  hardly  be  considered  solved. 

With  regard  to  the  trout  in  the  rain  rivers.  For  one  thing 
they  have  not  had  such  a  rapid  growth,  nor  do  they,  as  a  rule, 
go  out  to  sea.  They  also  take  the  fly  well,  except  at  night, 
when  they  are  chiefly  caught  with  live  bait,  such  as  the 
Silvery  or  Bull  Head.  Their  flesh  is  not  pink,  as  is  that  of 
the  fish  of  the  snow-fed  rivers,  nor  is  their  marking  the  same ; 
in  fact,  they  may  be  said  to  resemble  our  trout  more  closely 
than  those  of  the  snow-fed  rivers,  though  they  have  originally 
come  from  the  same  stock. 

I  should  class  the  trout  fishing  of  New  Zealand  as  some  of 
the  best  obtainable  anywhere.  As  an  example  of  this  I  will 
quote  a  basket  that  Mr.  FitzGerald  and  I  made  on  the  Rangi- 
tata,  which  amounted  to  52  lbs.,  and  in  it  there  were  two 
seven-pounders  and  one  eight-pounder.  This  was  not,  how- 
ever, by  any  means  a  record,  even  as  regards  time,  though 
these  fish  were  caught  between  5  p.m.  and  7.30  p.m.  on  one 
evening,  and  between  six  and  nine  the  next  morning. 
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Rangitata,  13,  335 

Glaciers,  134,  149 

Ranunculus  Lyalli,  43 
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Rata-tree,  249,  253,  284 
Rhipogonum    scandens,    250    and 

Appendix  B 
Riddel,  Mr.,  190,  192 
Riffel  Hotel,  268 
River  Selwyn,  15 

Ross,  Mr.  Malcolm,  70,  121,  125, 
834 

„     Mrs.  Malcolm,  27,  834 
Rudolph  Glacier,  227,  805,  308,  809 
Ruera  Valley,  252 
Russian  Furnace,  131,  158 
Ryan's  House,  266 


Salt  Walter  Creek,  270 

Scott,  Mr.,  263,  264,  265,  268,  269, 
276,  277,  282 
„     Mrs.,  264 

Scott's  House  (Homestead),  242, 
244,  257,  258,  262 

Sealy,  70,  71,  73,  77,  79,  80,  81,  82, 
83,  89  (ascent  achieved),  91,  95, 
98,  102,  103,  120,  182,  188,  202, 
226,  832,  834 

Sealy,  Mr.  E.  P.,  831 

Sefton  Glacier,  201 

„  Mount,  82,  34,  35,  88,  41, 
67,  68,  76,  89,  102,  103,  104,  107, 
112,  117,  118, 125,  181,  183,  184, 
192,  193,  19(3,  198,  199,  202,  214, 
217,  218,  222,  227,  228,  230,  309, 
832 

Selwyn  (River),  15 

Shark-catchinp,  10 

Sheep-shearing,  124 

Shepherd's  Lilies,  43 

Shikari,  8  (his  hunting  capacity) 

Silberhorn,  The,  ~>'>,  57,  61,  02,  63, 
134,  137.  13H,  141.  142,  144,  150, 
151,  174,  323 

Silver,  229  (self-eooking  tins) 

Smith,  Mr.,  332 

Snow- blindness.  06 


Snowfield,  801 

Southern  Alps  (N.Z.),  818,  832 

South  Road,  260 

Stokes,  Mount,  212,  281 

Storms,   161    et    seq,    (FitzGerald 

alone),  294  (at  the  Fox  Glacier) 
Strauchon  Glacier,  182 
,,         Stream,  247 
Sunset,  179 
Supplejacks,  250 
Survey  Department,  New  Zealand, 

240,267 
Sutter's  House,  266,  277,  278,  280, 

285 
Swiss  Alps,  see  Alps 
Switzerland,  114,  133,  156,  805 


Tasman  Glacier,  49,  66,  90,  128, 
164,  172,  178,  183,  185,  187,  802, 
807,  809,  882,  884 
"  Tasman  -  gletscher      und      seine 

Umgebung  (Der),"  888 
Tasman,  Mount,  50,  55,  57,  61,  68, 
67,  127,  128,  134,  136,  137,  141, 
148,  144,  145,  151,  152,  155,  158, 
159,  167,  180,  188,  226,  285,  276, 
298,323 
Tasman  River,  45,  83 
;        „       Valley,  27,  37,  67,  77,  90, 

108,  112,  126,  163,  300,  318 
Tekapo,  320 

Lake,  19,  45,  320 
Terminus  Hotel  (at  Christchurch), 

13 
j  Tewaewe  Glacier,  39,  41,  89,  103 
'  Timaru,  184 
:  Tirapane,  6,  7 
Tuekett.  Mr.  F.  F.,  317 
Tuckett's  Col,  201,  202 

Glacier,  200, 207, 217.221 
Saddle,  32,  33,  107,  108, 
199,  216 
Twain  River,  262 
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V 

Victoria  Glacier,  290,  292.  293,  297 

W 

Wakefield,  Mount,  82 

Warner's  Hotel  (at  Christchurch), 

14 
Weather,  133  (uncertainty  in  X.Z.), 

192  (do.),  194  (do.) 
Weka    (hen),    23,     251.    278    and 

Appendix  C 
Welcome  Flats.  250.  252 
West  Coast,  229 
Westland,  171,  263 
White.  Mr.  Taylor.  238 
"  Whymper  "  tents.  31.  37.  50.  127 
Winchester  (N.Z.).  321.  335 
Wind.  Tremendous  force  of.  64 


Young.  Mr.  W..  331 

Z 
Zermatt.  35 

Zurbriggen,   Manias.  2.  3  (arrival 

at   Ceylon).   5    fin    a    rage*.    10 

(stricken  with  fever*.  25.  26.  27. 

32.  37.  41.  42.  44.  45.  46,  50.  51. 

53.  55.  56,  57.  59.  60.  61.  62.  63. 

64.  66.  68.  69.  74.  75.  76.  78.  81. 


82,  83,  85,  87,  88,  90,  91,  92.  93 
(prevents  Barrow  from  falling). 
95.  97,  99  (catches  his  foot  J.  102. 
104.  105.  106,  107,  108,  109.  110 
and  113  (attempts  bread-making ». 
114  (is  thrown  by  a  calf).  115. 116 
(loses  his  hat),  117, 118. 120.  121. 
128,  124.  125,  126.  130.  131.  135 
(gives  his  views  on  climbing  i. 
136.  137.  138.  141.  142.  143.  145. 
146.  147.  149.  150,  151.  152.  153. 
154.  155.  156.  157,  160.  164.  166. 
168.  170.  172.  173.  174.  175.  176. 
177,  180.  1*1.  185.  188,  189.  190. 
191,  192.  193.  194.  197.  199.  201. 
203.  2(M.  206.  207.  208.  210.  211. 
'212.  214.  215.  218.  219.  220.  221 
(in  a  perilous  position i.  222.  223. 
224,  225.  227.  228.  232.  233.  234. 
240  (his  "  Festa  "i.  243.  244.  250. 
251.  '257.  258.  259.  '265.  267.  '269. 
277.  '278.  2*1.  '282.  283.  284.  '286. 
287.  29^.  303.  304. 308.  309  .hurts 
himself  for  the  third  time».  310. 
312.313.314.316.  317,322  \<tnq. 
— he  relite*  his  ascent  of  Mount 
Cook  by  a  now  route  >,  335  (cuts 
his  head  -*-ver».-Iyi 
Zurbrig-.-*  n's  Teak.  301 
Saddle.  300 
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